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MINUTE OP DISSENT 

BY 

Baja^avasaJitJia Mr H Hirtannatya 

The Goal of Constitutional Reform in Mysore 

I legiet I cannot agiee to the pi oposal of my colleagues 
to lecommend a declaiation on the goal of constitutional 
advance m Mysoie 

"The histoiy of such declaiations is not encoui aging 
The Montagu Declaiation of August, 1917, on the analogy 
of which the present lecommendation is evidently made, 
laised more problems than it solved Within the last few 
months, the Balfoui Declaiation about a National Home 
for Jews in Palestine has become the subject of acute 
differences of opinion as to its correct interpretation, and 
the British Gfovernment is charged by one of the parties 
with bleach of faith Jjord Curzon tried to explain away 
the famous Proclamation of Queen Victoiia Such decla- 
lations, if they aie to be of any use, should be fiee fiom 
ambiguity and equivocation, should be definite in scope 
and should be capable of being implemented by the 
Government in the neai and not in an uncertain futuie 
If the promises held out and the hopes raised are not for 
any reason fulfilled, theie will be justifiable political 
discontent in the country, which it should be the part of 
statesmanship to avoid Political developments aie 
notoriously difficult to prophesy, and even when then 
general outline can he foreseen, it is nevei an easy task to 
express all the implications m a precise formula Vague 
and nebulous statements only end in piofitless contio- 
vei sy 

s Tv With due respect to my colleagues, it seems to me 
Seclaiation proposed by them is not fiee from 
such defects Advocates as well as opponents of respon- 
sible government may, with equal cogencv, cite the 
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declaiation m suppoifc of then le^ipective intoipietation'? 
The declaiation i<3 to be as follows — 

“ The goal fco be kept in view id all constitutional lefoims in 
Mysoie should be tlie establishment of a sjstem of i-esponsible 
government under the autbonty and protection of the So\ eieign, ; e , a 
Bvstem in which tlie administiation is earned on a Calnnet of 
j\Iinisteis appointed bv His Highness the Maharaja and enjoying the 
confadence of His Highness- and the support of the Legislatuie , tlie 
powei-s of His Highness to ensure peace, oidei and good government, to 
safeguaid the inteiests of all classes of His Highness’s subjects, 
including the rainonties, as well as to satisfy the teims of the Treatj 
with the British Government lemaining unaffected and supieme in all 
circumstances ” 

What IS to happen — it is permissible to ask — if the 
Soveieign is unable to find a body of Ministeis who besides 
enjoying his confidence also command the support of the 
Legislatuie? Is he to choose his own nominees, though 
thej' may not have the suppoit of the Legislatuie ^ If so, 
the second condition becomes superfluous and should be 
eliminated If, on the othei hand, it is the idea that he 
should mvaiiabh select only those Mmisteis who enjo} 
the suppoit of the Legislature, whether oi not they possess 
his confidence, then the type of government will be 
mdistmguishable fiom “Full Eesponsible Government,” 
and it is better to say so plainl}’’ The dilemma involved 
in the Committee’s foimula is insoluble, and the constitu- 
tion proposed is liable to frequent dead-locks with no 
remedy to meet the ciisis short of suspension The decla- 
ration will not satisfy any section of political opinion in 
the State — least of all will it satisfy the Mysore Congress, 
whom, I imagine, it is designed to placate 

My colleagues aie anxious — and I fully agree with 
them — that adequate safeguards for the protection of 
mmoiities should be incoipoiated m any scheme of 
reforms that we might recommend, and they have 
accordingly embodied m the formula under consideration 
the words “ the powers of His Highness to safeguaid the 
interests of all classes of His Highness’s subjects, mcludmg 
the minorities, etc , remaining unaffected and supieme 
all circumstances ” But will these safeguards be effeefi'^l 
Prom the deliberate choice — to the exclusion oP4,ll 
^tei native suggestions — of the expression “ EesponsibleN 
Government,” which has acquired a definite and well 
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understood connotation in political parlance and the obser- 
vations in Paiagiaphs 119 and 240 of the Eepoit, it is 
obvious that my colleagues intend — notwithstanding the 
'inconsistency with the conditions in the declaration that 
the power of making and unmaking Ministries, which is of 
the veiy essence of “ Responsible Government,” shall 
ultimately he vested solely in the Legislature If so, the 
leserve poweis of the Mahaiaja will m practice become 
inoyei ative, though advocates of lesponsible government 
aie chaiy of admitting the fact The lecent Oiissa example 
must have made it cleai to all that the Governor’s veto is 
moie nominal than leal Similarlj^, and perhaps even more 
so, leserve poweis theoietically vested in a ruling Sovereign 
will become wholl}^ illusoiy It should be unnecessary to 
labour this point but foi the insistent assertion before this 
Committee and outside by suppoiteis of responsible 
government that they do not seek to mterfere with the 
existing powers of the Maharaja m the administration 
Let us test this contention by considering a piactical 
example Suppose, the Ministr}^ in powei pioposes a 
system of communal rotation for promotion in the public 
services — not an unlikely event as we know from what 
happened in Madias under the Justice Ministry — and the 
Maharaja vetoes the proposal as unjust and unwise 
What will happen? The Government will resign, and the 
Sovereign will not be able to get an alternative Ministry, 
as the latter will not bo able to command a majority in 
the Legislatuie The dissolution of Pailiament is the 
only other solution, hut no wise monarch will appeal to 
the country and place himself oi set up “ a king’s party ” 
in opposition to a section of his own subjects It is 
inevitable, therefore, that he must yield and allov the 
Ministers to have then way “A political veto could be 
exercised by an elective President, not by a constitutional 
Sovereign ” says Di Keith (P 204 “ The King and the 
Imperial Crown ”) The result will be that the minorities — 
paiticulail}^ communal minorities — would be deprived of 
all protection 

/ '|Th«qn considerations make it abundantly cleai that 
V H*- / scheme of responsible government not merely 
Je ie^erve poweis, but the entire authoiity of the Ruler 
will vanish Wilting about the position of a “ Constitu- 
tional Monarch ” under responsible government, Sir 
William Anson observes — “ The King should not take 
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advice fiom ofcheis in matfceis of State uukaowu to them 
(Mimsteis), he should not give public expiession to 
opinions on matteis of the State without consulting them 
and, it may be added, without confoimmg his opinion to 
then views, so fai as they desiie, and so long as they 
lemain m office, he should accept the advice tendered to 
him by them as a Cabmet and lend them his suppoit ” 

In other woids, the Eulei m such a goveinment * 
cannot ovei give expiession to Ins opinions on political 
matteis, except with the leave of and m confoimity with 
the views of his Mimsteis The people of Mysore aie 
deeply attached to the Euling Family, and theie is a laige 
mass of patiiotic opinion m the counti}^ which would view 
with abhoiience any attempt to deprive the Eulei of all 
his poweis and reduce his position to a shadow in the 
government of the country. Under the beneficent lule 
of three Soveieigus we have piospeied for sixty yeais and 
have now a Goveinment which for puiity, efiiciency and 
1 esponsiveness to popular views and sentiments is hardly 
equalled by any Goveinment in India Would it nob be a 
strange return now to ask that the powers of the Eulei 
should be taken away ? 


And who is it that will exercise these powers undei 
responsible government ^ Perhaps, a party caucus perhaps 
Mimsteis with authoritarian tendencies who would show 
scant 1 espect to views and opinions not then own ’ Let 
us not have autocracy anywhere , let us, to this end, 
interpose the necessary checks and balances, but let us take 
care that we do not at the same time install a new auto- 


ciacy under the guise of “ Eesponsible Goveinment ” 
Let us liberalise the machinery of goveinment — nob 
excluding the chief executive — by adopting all the devices 
of a democi'abic constitution, but let us stop at elimmating 


the Euler entirely from the picture ' No doubt, the retort 
will be made that “ good government is no substitute for 
self-government ” , but is there not at least as much truth 
in the converse of that somewhat overworked slogan 
many, it is equally true that self-goveinm^t \ » 
substitute for good goveinment. (e e ^ 1 

Oriental kingship and occidental polity do 
go together In the scheme of reforms piopoBL??^y np 
almost every feature and safeguard of a fully deinociatid*" 



^ except Ministerial lesponsibility to the Legis- 

has been adopted, but such responsibility is not a 
qua non of tine deinooiacy ft does not exist in the 
jvernment of the most democratic count] y in the world 
-^the United States of America Let us not, therefore, 
too hastily commit ouiselves to the scrapping of the entiie 
structuie , let us lememher the wise caution uttered hy 
Sii M Visvesvaiaya not to allow “ a rash break with 
tiaditions,” but build on existing foundations Let us 
adopt all that is wanted to satisfy our present political 
needs and leave the further evolution of the constitution 
to the future 

Bangalore, 

S HIEIANNAIYA 

19th August^ 1939 J 
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( 2 ) 

NOTE OP DISSENT 

BY 

Me B S Puttabwamy 
Goal of Reform 

I feel constiained to append the following note of 
dissent in legaid to the foimula of the ultimate goal to 
be kept in view m the constitutional advancement of oui 
countiy In fact, m the beginning, I \\as one of the 
membeis of the Committee who felt that a declaiation of 
the ultimate goal of constitutional advance was neithei 
desiiahle nor necessaiy While I feel that theie is much 
force m the objections raised against such a declaiation, 

I am of opmion that the balance of advantage would still 
be in favoui of such a declaiation, provided ue can have 
a foimula which would be consistent with the fundamental 
political ideology and conditions and ciicumstances of oui 
State 

The foimula that is now lecommended by the majoity 
of the Committee does not commend itself to me as it 
canies within itself the seeds of conflicting ideas It la} s 
emphasis on a foim of government “ in which the 
administration is earned on by a Cabinet of Ministers 
appointed by His Highness the Maharaja enjoying the 
confidence of His Highness the Mahaiaja and the support 
of the Legislatuie ” This amounts to the Parliamentaiy 
form of government that is obtaining in the United 
Kingdom The King in England, in theoiy, appoints 
Ministers who enjoy his confidence, but, in actual practice, 
the Kmg has no choice in the inattei of appointing 
them, nor aie the Mimsteis lemovable at the King’s 
pleasure They hold office so long as they enjoy the 
confidence of the Legislatuie My colleagues, who aie in 
sympathy wnth this foimula, emphasise also that th^ 
Mimsteis should m fact be appointed by the Riilei him- 
^if, and that they should be doubly responsible to the 
n ei as w'ell as to the Legislatuie. Such a device of 
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double lesponsibility is suie to lesult in conflicts Theie 
will also be a tendency to ovei -emphasise Mmisteiial 
lesponsibility to the Legi'slatuie and to treat the lespon- 
, sibihty to the Sovereign as a inattei of meie couitesy I 
feel therefore that by defining “ Eesponsible G-oveinment ” 
in terms of the proposed formula, we aie unconscionsh 
intiodncing opposing elements which, in process of develop- 
ment, act as the thin end of the wedge to destroy the very 
basis of our constitution which we seek most to preserve 

The formula next refers to the vesting in the 
Maharaja of powers hy way of constitutional safeguards 
for implementing the Treaty obligations and also for 
ensuring peace, older and good government, as well as 
for protecting the interests of the minorities On a care- 
ful reading of the formula, it will be seen that these 
safeguards will at best be analogous to the special 
responsibilities placed on the Q-overnors and the Groveinoi- 
Geneial under the Gfovernmeiit of India Act, 1935 But 
we have seen that in British India an attempt is being 
made to reduce these lesponsibilities to a nullity The 
natural inclination of a popular Ministry, especially when it 
IS lured by an ideal which is embodied in a declaration, is 
to encroach on the- region of reserve powers and try to 
realise the ideal rather than idealise the leal The Mimstiy 
begins to grasp at power, while the Sovereign lepels such 
encroachments, with the result that unpleasant friction 
follows If the Sovereign in vjhom the special powers a.ie 
lodged IS weak, these powers become ineffective If he is 
strong, there will be deadlocks and crises We mnst 
therefore so deflne the goal as to avoid such conflicts 

What we need most, aftei all, is that the general will 
should manifest itself in all governmental activities of 
a country If that is admitted, the form of government 
IS not of much importance It is perhaps on account of 
this that Mahatmaji, in one of his statements, said that 
the people of the Indian States should concentrate on the 
essence and substance of lesponsibility and not on the 
form of “ Responsible Government ” The general will of 
' a country can manifest itself in other forms of government 
’l. also I feel that any declaration of goal should merely 
enunciate an ideal based on a principle and not go into 
details by which such a goal is to be attained The present 
formula restiicts political giowth along the lines of the 
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Pailiamentaiy foim of government to the exclusion of 
eveiy othei foim, thus imposing a limitation on a free and 
evolutionaiy giowth of the constitution I believe that 
no one has a light to bind posteiity to a specific and 
definite pattern of government It is raaml}' foi this 
leason that I have left in my foimula the-foiin of 
“ Responsible Goveinment” undefined Foi these leasons, 
I consider my foimula preferable to that of the ma]ority 
The chief merit of my formula is that, while it leaves the 
future development of the constitution to the unfettered 
play of natural forces and tendencies, it avoids all sources 
of conflicts and complications Besides it is simple and 
clear 

Bangalore, | B S. PUTTASWAMY 

24ih A'ligmt, 1939 j 
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( 3 ) 

NOTE 

BY 

Messrs Mahomed Abbas Khan, J Mahomed 
Imam and Mahomed Hanief 

Muslim Representation 

(1) The Tepi esentaUve Assembly and the Legislative 

Con veil 

The Committee has allotted 26 out of 300 seats m the 
Bepiesentative Assembly and 4 out of 68 seats m the 
Legislative Council to the Muslims of the State A study 
of the following table will show how really inadequate is 
the lepresentation soieseived foi Muslims undei the new 
constitution 


Name of the Piovince 

Percentage of 
Musbm 
Population 

Muslim 
peicentage to 
total numbei 

1 of seats 

Muslim 
peicentage to 
general 
seats 

1 

1 Madias 

1 

7 ^ 

I3i 

20 

2 Cential I’lovinces 

4f 1 

12i 

1 

17 

3 Oussa 

n 

CD 

9 

4 Mysoie (Eepiesenta- 
tive Assembly) 

61 

84 

12i 

6 Mysoie (Legislative 
Council) 

6i 

7! 

1 



In Madias, the Muslims are given weightage twice as 
much as then population In the Cential Piovinces, they 
aie given thiee times as much, and m Orissa foui times as 
much as then population , wheieas in Mysoie oui weigh- 
tage IS only times of oui population Prom these facts 
and figuies it is obvious that the Muslims have not been 
given the weightage that they deseive We would, theie- 
foie, plead that the Muslims of Mysoie should at least be 

2 
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given the sa.mo peieentage of seats as aie given to then 
biethien in tJie rinvmce of Afadias both in the Repiesen- 
tative Assembiy and the Legislative Council 

(5) Fecleuil A‘i‘ieinhhj avcl Council 

The Committee did not think it fit to leseive seats 
foi the Muslims m these bodies In Biitish India, 
statutoiy provision has howevei been made foi Muslim 
1 epresentation m the Fedeial Assembly and Council 
fiom the Piovinces Muslims fi om Madias have been 
given 4 out of 20 seats in the Fedeial Council and 8 out of 
37 seats m the Fedeial Assembly Why should not 
the same consideiation be shown to us in M^soie? 
We aie not dissimilai to them in an}’’ respect We would, 
theiefoie, uige that at least one seat in the Fedeial 
Council and two seats in the Fedeial Assembl 3 ' be resei ved 
foi the Muslims 


(5) Executive Council 

The Committee is reluctant to make piovision in the 
constitution foi Muslim i epresentation in the Executive 
Council Some of our colleagues suggest that a conven- 
tion to resei ve a seat foi the Muslims m the Executive 
might as well be established They say that when the 
Dewan happens to be a Muslim, we should not ask foi 
anothei repiesentative in the Executive We do not 
agree with this view W# would insist upon piovision 
being made m the constitution foi Muslim lepiesenta- 
tion in the Executive inespective of the fact whethei the 
Dewan is oi is not a Muslim. 

Bills afiectmg Religion 

Islam does not admit of secular mteiference in 
religious matters Even a Soveieign cannot mteifeie 
with leligion We aie theiefoie stiongly of opinion that 
no bill affecting aMuslim leligion and lehgious usages 
and piactices should be intioduced in the Legislative 
Council with 01 without the sanction of the Soveieign oi 
the Dewan at all 

Bakgaloeb, 3 MOHOMMED ABBAS KHAN 
y J MD IMAM 
24tli Auqusi 1989, j HANIEF. 
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( 4 ) 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 

By 

Mk J Mahomed Imam 

The Oommitljee has decided by a majority to allot 
foi Muslims 4 seats m the Legislative Council and 26 
seats in the Eepiesentative Assembly out of 68 and 310 
seats respectively This number is quite inadequate and 
will not satisfy the l\lusiim community Under a system 
of popular government, weightage is necessary for 
Musalinans to protect themselves against any encroach- 
ments on then religion, culture and language The 
weightage given must be effective enough to fulfil this 
object, and accordmg to the late J ustice Ameeralli, effective 
lepresentation means that if the Musalmans throw their 
weight with what is called a non-partisan party, the 
issue should be decided accoidingly It is with this 
object that weightage is asked foi and not to have few 
moie lepresentatives. 

This pimciple has been lecognized and adopted in 
Biitish India ^ 

The Musalinans m Madras get weightage twice their 
population, in the Cential Piovinoes thiee times and m 
Oiissa foul times, wheieas the weightage pioposed undei 
the pioposed constitution m Mysoie is pei cent moie 
than then population basis It is but light that the 
weightage adopted in Madias should be given in Mysoie, 
as the conditions in both these countiies aie similai 

The pioposed increase fiom 18 to 26 in the case of 
Eepiesentative Assembly and 2 to 3 in the case of the 
Legislative Council is not appieciable, when compared to 
the inciease pioposed in the case of the Depressed classes, 
in whose case the numbci i& pioposed to be raised from 6 
to 30, and 1 to 4 


The Committee has lendeied the working of the 
system of joint electorate impossible by its reluctance to 
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increase the nuiubei ofseafcb The sy'sfcem of joint electoiate 
piesiipposes the existence of a niulti-Lnembei coininon 
coustituenoy foi both Hindus and Musalmans with a seat 
leseived m it foi the Musalmans, as is being done m the 
case of the Scheduled Classes m Biitish India Foi the 
Legislative Council it is nob possible to introduce joint 
electoiate with 4 Muslims seats, unless the existing 
11 geneial constituencies are reduced to 4, or 4 Muslim 
seats are leseived in only 4 geneial constituencies to 
the exclusion of the othei 7 It is not piacticable 
to lediice the geneial constituency to 4 On the othei 
hand, if the 4 Muslim seats aie leseived in only 4 general 
constituencies, the Musalmans of the othei 7 consti- 
tuencies will not be lepieseuted and the numbei of 
Musalmans thus excluded will be much more than the 
numbei lepiesented 

I am peisoually of opinion that the system of joint 
electoiate is the best foi the countiy It must also be 
undeistood that the intiodnctiou of joint electoiate 
involves a ceitam amount of saciiface on the part of the 
Muslims, as they have to give up the simplei and easiei 
method the sepaiate electoiate and subject themselves 
to the moie cumbious method of joint electoiate The 
Musalmans will not agiee unless theie is siifiicient 
lecompense It cannot be expected of them to contest 
in a constituency of two oi i^hree distiicts and face 60,000 
to 70,000 voters, and they should not be in a worse position 
than then Hindu biethien In my opinion the system of 
joint electoiate will be made possible if one seat foi 
Musalmans is leseived in each geneial constituency 
This can be achieved by allotting 10 seats in the Legis- 
lative Council The Musalmans may agiee to the system 
of joint electoiate, as it will be a sufficient mducement to 
them foi the extra tiouble and saciifice they have to 
undeigo in giving up sepaiate electorate In the case of 
the Eepiesentative Assembly, I do not think the system 
of joint electoiate can be adopted on account of the inuu- 
mei able numbei of constituencies numbei mg nearly 165 
The maximum number of seats that can be allotted foi 
the Musalmans is about 40 to 45, and to work the system 
of jomt electoiate, 40 seats should be allotted in 40 general 
constituencies and exclude the Mohamedans living m 
the othei 120 constituencies Nor is the other alternative 
to reduce the total number of general constituencies to 40 
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piacticable So it seems inevitable to adopt sepaiate 
electoiate foi election to the Repiesentative Assembly- 
Two taluks may form one Mobamedan constituency, and 
one seat foi tbe Musalnians may be allotted in that 
constituenc}^ 

With tbe limited numbei of seats proposed, even 
tbe system of separate electoiate will not be woikable 
It has been pioposed by the Committee to delimit the 
Muslim constitueucieb for the Legislative Council as 
follows — 



Sq Miles 

Population 

CluLalcliug-Shimoga-Katlui. 

10,970 

97,700 

Tumkui and Kolai 

7,180 

1,10,000 

Mysoie, Mandya and Hassan 

8,140 

85,000 

Bangaloie Dist and Bangaloie City 

2,930 

80,000 


It will bo seen that the constituencies pioposed aie 
unwieldy in area and unmanageable, and a competition m 
such a big constituency will be ruinous to tbe Musalmans 
audit would be ciuel to ask them to contest in such a big 
aiea I may point out in this connection that in Madras, 
the Muslim constituencies aie of the same aiea as the 
geneial constituencies in Mysore State Out of twenty-six 
constituencies in Madias twenty-thiee constituencies 
aie single district constituencies, and the aveiage aiea 
langes fiom 4,000 to 6,000 squaie miles , and tbe area of 
tbe following constituencies is witbin 2,000 squaie miles 
and no Muslim constituency is biggei than the geneial 
constituency 



Sq Miles 

Chirkal 

689 

Kottaj am 

1,301 

Calicut Division 

884 

Malapmam do 

1,884 

Palghat do 

1.074 . 

Puttui do 

2,006 

Mangaloie do 

2,016 
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In my opinion the following division of the consti- 
tuencies will be suited m case sepaiate electorate is 
adopted, and one seat may be assigned to each 


Sq Miles Population 


1 

Hassan aud Kadui 

6,420 

40,900 

2 

Slumoga 

4,048 

40,960 

3 

Mysoie and Mandya 

5,400 

43,500 

4 

Bangaloie Distnct 

2,922 

60,200 

5 

Kolai excluding K G P 

3,161 

55,500 

6 

Tuinkm 

4,022 

44,300 

7 

Clntaldnig 

4,150 

40,000 

8 

Bangaloie Cit\, Mysore Cifcv 
and K G F 


47,000 


In the case of the Eepiesentative Assembly, no consti- 
tuency should be biggei than two taluks put togethei 

It i <5 admitted by the Committee that “ theie is some 
foice in the aignment that undei a foim of populai 
o-overnment, adequate weightage becomes a mattei of 
prime irapoitanoe and necessity foi Muslims as Muslim 
interests might not leinain as safe as they are at piesent ” 
It IS also admitted “ that a generous gesture seems to be 
called foi fiom the majonty communities so as to mspiic 
confidence m the Musalmans and to secure then whole- 
heaited co-opeiatiou ” But 1 legiet that this noble 
sentiment has not been given effect to as in the next 
sentence the Committee proposes to give weightage to 
“the absolute minimum lequiiemeuts,” instead of 
‘adequate weightage ’ This ceitainly cannot be coustiued 
as a “ ‘Teneious gestuie ” I cannot undeistand what 
is meant by “minimum lequnement ” In my opinion, it 
means that the Muslims will have minimum requirement 
“ to gudid their mteiest and to prevent any encroachments 
on then language and cultuie under the popular Mims- 
tries ” An excess of two per cent over then population 
cannot be taken as minimum requirements of the 
community to safeguard their mteiest in case of encioach- 
ment“ This inappreciable weightage is as good as not 
having been given and quite inadequate and ineffective. 
I agiee with the Committee that the weightage seats 
“ do not come out of a “vacuum ” not even ‘ gas ’ as it is 
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peifectly empty But I expect the weightage seats fLora 
bodies saturated non-Musalmaus and the allotting of 
a few iTioie seats in the Bepicsentative Assemhly a.nd the 
Legislative Council uill certainly not dilute them 
Weightage natuially involves depiivatioo But at present 
piacticalh uo depiivation is called foi In fact all the 
constituencies, both iiiral and iiihan, are enjoying the same 
privileges as before, and no constituency has been deprived 
of its seats What is wanted is a little addition to the 
present number The number can easily be raised without 
prejudice to any community We have to find 14 extra 
seats in Representative Assembly and 4 seats m the 
Legislative Council The stiength of the Representative 
Assemhl}^ may be raised to 315 and that of the Legisla- 
tive Council to 75 to accommodate the extra seats The 
Assembly will not he more unwieldy than what it is now, 
and the Council uith a stiength of 75 will be quite 
reasonable and manageable I submit that the seats now 
proposed aie quite inadequate and will not satisfy the 
community I am most anxious that cordial relationship 
should continue, and hence my passionate pleading even 
at the risk of being called communal, that the peicentage 
existing m Madras should be adopted m Mysore 

So I submit that 10 seats may be reseived foi the 
Musalmans in case the system of joint electorates is 
introduced for the Legislative Council Eight seats ma}" 
be allotted in case separate electorate is adopted 

In the case of the Representative Assembly, 40 seats 
may be reserved Out of this 10 seats may be set apart to 
be worked on the system of joint electorate, selecting one 
taluk in each district, and the remaining thirty seats may 
be thiown open for separate electorate, two taluks forming 
one Muslim constituency 


Federal Assembly and Federal Council 

Regarding Muslim representation in the Federal 
Assembly and the Federal Council the Committee b}^ 
a majoiity is not willing to leseive seats for Musalmans 
in these bodies I may point out m this connection that 
in Madms and other Provinces, statutory provision has 
been made for Muslim representation, and a definite 
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niimbci of seats have been leseived In Madias 4 out 
of the 20 seats in the Fedeial Couucil and 8 out of 
37 seats in the Fedeial Asseinblj'’ have been leseived foi 
Musalraans Siinilaily, it is but light that following this 
piopoition statutoiy leseivation of at least one seat 
in the Fedeial Council and two iii the Fedeial Assembly 
IS made for the lepieseutation of the Musahnans of 
Mysore 


Muslim Representation m the Executive Council 

The Committee is leluctant to make any statutoiy 
piovision foi the appointment of a Muslim Ministei in 
the Executive It was suggested by some membeis that 
theie may be a convention to have a Muslim m the 
Cabinet mcludmg the Dewan It is not light to include 
the Dewau foi pui poses of lepresentation He occupies 
the same position as a Governoi does m British India 
The Dewan has no paity oi leligion, represents the entiie 
country and is expected to safeguard the interests of all the 
communities In fact he has no caste or cieed He has 
to act many a time agamst the mteiests of his community 
It 18 not safe to identify him with any caste oi paity 
So a healthy convention should be built up, if it is not 
possible to make statutory provision, that one membei of 
the Cabinet excluding the Dewan must be a Muslim, I 
may point out in this connection that this convention 
has iigidly been followed in almost all Biitisb Indian 
Piovinoes and m the Vioeioy’s Executive Council A 
Muslim has been appointed as a Member of the Council 
invariably in all the Piovinces. Similarly the same 
convention should be adopted in the Mysore constitution 


j. md imam 
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( 5 ) 

MINUTE OF DISSENT 

BY 

Rev W E Tomlinson 

Fundamental Rights 

Little though I desne to sound any note of dissent, 
I must explain vhy, with the approval of the six membeis 
who voted with me as lecoided at the foot of page 169 
of the Repoit, I made the pioposal I did 

We, of the minoiit} in the vote to which I have 
lefeiied, aie as emphatic as any membei of the Committee 
that the light to exercise even fundamental lights must 
in paiticulai ciicumstances be conditioned by the necessity 
to pieseive public peace , but this condition applies 
equally to all fundamental rights We therefore desiie 
that, befoie the list of fundamental lights named on 
pages 168-69, instead of the sentence, “ Regarding access to 
public loads, wells, tanks the maintenance of 

public peace and ordei,” the following woids should be 
inserted — “ It is understood that the exeicise of all these 
fundamental lights shall be subject to the maintenance 
of public peace and oidei ” 

We aie strongly of the opinion that to make this 
condition with special refeience to only two of the eleven 
fundamental lights, which we desiie to piotect, will do 
little moie than invite disoideily opposition flora those 
who object to the exercise of such rights by people of 
othei religious profession than then own In particular, 
the statement of the ninth fundamental right, as it 
stands, in om judgment, asks for violence fiom those who 
have hitherto denied “ right of access to, and use of, 
public loads, wells and tanks, and other places of public 

3 
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lesoit,” to the merabeia of the Depieased Clasaea, to 
mention no othei cominnnity Thua to limit the condi- 
tion lefeiiing to the maintenance of public peace and 
01 del to any individual light of the eleven in oui list, 
may expose us howevei unfaiily, to achaige of insinceiity 
which we should all gieatly deploie 

Bangalore, 'I 

1- W E TOMLINSON. 

24ili Augnst, 1989 J 
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( 6 ) 

MINUTE OP DISSENT 

BY 

Sbimathi K D Rdkminiamma 

I am submitting this note in order to emphasize my 
point of view m legard to the leservation of seats for 
women in the Eepiesentative Assembly, the electoiate 
foi women and fundamental lights 

Reservation of seats for women 

I am strongly of opinion that theie need be no 
leservation of seats for women 07i a commwial basis In 
this I have the support of the All-India Women’s 
Conference Political thinkeis agiee that most of oiii 
political ills of the present-day are due chiefly to the 
existence of communal feeling among us If there is one 
oiganisation that has risen in recent yeais above this 
communal spiiit, it is the All-India Women’s Conference 
In spite of ray opposition to the proposal, the majoiity 
decided to eaimaik 2 out of the 11 seats leserved foi 
women in the Representative Assembly to Muslim and 
Haiijan women (Paras 170 and 171) This, if 
Gained into effect, will leave only 9 geneial seats foi 
women, and they will natuially be given to the nine 
distiicts at the late of one each, in which case theie will 
be no seats left for women to lepiesent the capital cities 
Mysoie and Bangaloie which aie educationally the most 
advanced in the State I, theiefoie, beg to suggest that 
the total number of seats foi women be laised to 15 and 


they be distributed as shown undei — 

1 Nine distncts 9 

2 City of Mysore 1 

3 City of Bangaloie 1 

4 Muslim women 1 

5 Harijan women ’ 1 

6 Anglo-Indian women 1 

7 The Mysoie State Women’s 

Confeience 1 


Total 


15 
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In the event of the Goveinruent not iccogmsing the 
communal basis foi allotment of seats, Nos. 4, 5, and 6 
will diop out, and there need be onlj' 12 seats foi women 
leserved in the Eepiesentativc Assembly Taking into 
consideration the vast majority of women population in 
the State, the leseivation of 12 oi 15 seats foi women m 
the Assembly is a veiy modeiate demand and can be 
leadily conceded It woiks out at 4 to 5 per cent of the 
total strength of the Assembly and is w ell within the limits 
of the recommendation of the Indian Fianchise Committee 

The distiibution of these seats as suggested by me 
above will, I believe, secure propel repiesentation for 
women m urban and rural areas as well 

Electorate for -women’s seats 

Begaiding the electoiate for women, I beg to urge 
that women candidates be elected tbiough women’s 
associations specially foimed foi the puipose in each 
district Peisonally I am not against joint electorates 
But seeing that w'omen will expeiiencc great difficulty 
and hardship m canvassing foi votes m largo teintoiial 
constituencies, I strongly advocate indirect election foi 
them at least foi some yeais and until education spreads 
more widely m the country I have no objection for 
W'omen candidates being elected in the cities of Mysore 
and Bangalore through joint electorates In the rural 
areas, how'ever, where women aie still very backward m 
education, properly qualified lepiesentatives may not be 
readily forthcoming , and hence I consider that indirect 
election through recognised w'omeu’s associations is the 
best and safest for the present. 

Fundamental rights 

Lastly, though not the least in impoitance, I beg to 
submit that there be no sex-baineis in the way of qualified 
women to enter public seivice There is no gainsaying 
the fact that if women have advanced so far in Mysore, it 
IS due entirely to the special encouragement they have 
received at the hands of Hrs Highness’s Government and 
the Mysoie Boyal Family It is only lecently wnthin 
the last twelve years that w'omen have found entry into 
the Eepiesentative Assembly They have no place 
as yet in the Legislative Council The only tw'o avenues 
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of employment foi ^^omen aie the Educational and the 
Medical Depaitments Heie theie need be no inequality 
of tieatment as het^^een men and women Piomotions 
and lemuneiations foi sei vice may be kindly made the same 
foi both In Paia 233 of the Eepoit, the fundamental 
lights of citizenship aie enumeiated, of which Clause (xi) 
leads thus ‘ Men and women shall have equal nghts as 
citizens ’ I beg to suggest that this point of equality 
of lights leciuiies to be made cleaiei m Clause (vii) 
also by the inclusion of the term ‘ sex ’ Thus amended it 
will lead as follows — “ No peison by leason of his oi hei 
lehgion, caste oi cieed or sex be piejudiced m any way 
m legaid to public employment, office of povei oi honoui 
and the exeicise of an} tiade or calling ” 

I think this amendment is veiy necessaiy m the mte- 
lests of women, foi a meie declaiation of equality of right 
of citizenship as between men and women will not neces- 
saiily entitle w^omen foi employment, office of powei The 
doubt IS lemovedby clause (vii) being amended as shown 
above In this connection I cannot do bettei than quote 
Di N B Khaie He said in his speech at the 12th session 
of the All-India Women’s Conference at Nagpui “ Men and 
women do not belong to different species, but they aie 
fiom one and the same species of genus and laomo 
Theiefoie all the problems which affect women affect 
men also, and they demand common solution from the 
common effort of both men and w'omen ” Again m the 
w'oids of Mis Saiojim Naidu in the same session of the 
A I W C at Nagpui m 1987 “We, wmmen have no 
infeiioiit}^ complex and do not require the labels of 
isolation, of segregation, of concession, of favour and of 
privilege We only demand the right to serve, and none 
shall challenge that light of service This is the Motto 
of the All-India Women’s Conference ” 

With equal facilities foi education and opportunities 
foi seivice, the day w'lll come when men and women will 
be on a perfect footing of equality barring the limitations 
imposed by nature on w'omen Then no special treat- 
ment 01 reservation will be found necessaiy 

Mysoee, 

y K D EUKMINIAMMA 

29th August, 1939 J 
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(7) 

DISSENTING NOTE 

BY 

Me E Chennigaramiah. 

Reservation of seats for Harijans m the Legislature 

My colleagues state m Paia 164 of the Repoit that 
there is no need to leseive seats on a population basis foi 
Haiijans on account of then economic bachwaidness and 
want of education With the advance of time and as a 
lesult of easy means of getting news about woild affairs and, 
paiticulaily, of the tiend of events in India, the Haiijans, m 
spite of then educational backwaidness, hnve not been 
slow to be influenced by the movements m India They 
aie as fit as any othei communit}'’ m India to take an 
efiioient pait in any debate on questions, political O) 
otheiwise We in Mysoie aie not by any means an 
insignificant imnoiity We numbei about 12^ lakhs, i e , 
one-fifth of the total population Thiity seats in the 
Repiesentative Assembly and 4 seats in the Legislative 
Council cannot by any means be legaided as satisfaotoiy 
Any aigument advanced to say that the economic back- 
waidness and want of education will lesuIt m incompetent 
peisons being letumed to the Legislatuie is a specious 
one which cannot stand sciutmy We aie insisting 
upon a S3^stem of leseivation of seats m Mysoie with a 
view to letuin to the Legislature the best among us, who 
aie mspiied by the one desiie that oui community should 
take its propel place among the othei communities and 
shoulder the buiden of admmistiation with othei com- 
munities All that we want is opportunitj'’ Let ns not 
therefore be considered backward in any sense of the term, 
when it comes to the question of sharing the responsibilities 
with the other communities in the administration 

When we come to examine the question in relation 
to the conditions prevailing m the adjoining Provinces, we 
see that the percentage of literacy and the economic 
condition of the Harijans there aie by no means be higher 



than those of Han]ans m Mysoie State , j^et the}^ have 
secuied seats on a population basis It is obvious fiom 
this that the allotment of seats in Mysore is not based 
upon any pimoiple oi leason, and that it is not lust 
Though the community is giateful to the consideiation 
that the Committee has shown to it, yet it cannot keep 
quiet when momentous decisions aie taken I must respect- 
fully and emphatically uige and diaw the attention of the 
Government to the inadequate lepiesentation provided 
foi the Depiessed Classes The community should have 
at least 60 seats in the Repiesentatne Assembly and 10 
seats m the Legislative Council, and 2 seats should also 
be leseived in the Fedeial Legislatuie on a statutoiy basis 

Representation of Harijans in the Cabmet 

My colleagues state in Paia 210 of the Repoit that 
theie is no need to leseive a seat in the Cabinet foi 
Haii]ans. It was vehemently urged and stiessed m the 
Committee that a seat should be provided in the new 
Cabmet foi a membei of the Haiijan community It may 
be biought home that the Harijans with the maich of 
time and political advancement are seizing every oppoi- 
tumty to use to the occasion, to take pait in politics, in 
public activities and in shaiing the heavy responsibilities 
even in the Administration and Legislatuie of thecountiy 
A glance at the political events and administiations m 
the adjoining Piovinces, where provincial autonomy 
IS pie vailing, cannot but convince any one how the 
H aiij an s are taking a prominent part m questions, political 
or otherwise, and even use to the occasion of holding the 
high and heavy lesponsible posts of Mimsteis It may 
be safely said that these Ministers are carrying on the 
admimstiation as faithfully and efficientlj^ as any othei 
Ministers of the countiy All that is wanted is oppoi- 
tumty When it is so in other Piovinces, it can be said 
of Mysoie also where the conditions, standaidof education 
and culture are the same as in any other adjoining 
Provmce We aie second to none in oui aspirations and 
desires to serve the country and His Efighness the 
Maharaja and to share political responsibilities 

We form about 12^ lakhs, ^ e , one-fifth of the total 
population of the State. It is veiy desirable that a seat 
in the Cabinet should be reseived to a membei of the 
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Haujan communifcy, so as to have an equal and equitable 
shaie m the Admmistiation and the Legislatuie of the 
countiy I theiefoie most eainestly and lespectfuli^ 
lequest the Goveininenb to hiudly comply with rn^ 
lequest 


Fundamental Rights, 

I am of opinion that the lights of access to, and use 
of, public loads, wells and all other places of public 
lesoit seemed to all citmens should not be hainpeied bv 
any limitations placed upon its exeicise The exeicise of 
these lights should not be mteifeied with by any indivi- 
dual 01 community. It is not the peison that exeicises 
that light, but the peison who mteifeies wuth that light, 
that ought to be controlled So fai as Haiijans aie 
concerned, they labom under many lestiictions m the 
enjoyment of elementaiy lights of citizenship Theiefoie 
to qualify the clause “ subject to maintenance of public 
peace and ordei ” is to take away the light guaiauteed by 
the fundamental light I theiefoie uige the deletion of 
the woids “ subject to maintenance of public peace and 
ordei ” in clause (vii) of the fundamental lights 


Bangalore, I 
}• 

31st Avgust, 1939 ) 


R CHENNIGARAMIAH 
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(8) 

MINUTE OP DISSENT 

BY 

Me D H Chandrasekhaeaiya 

1 Pailiamentaiy and lepiesentative demociacy 
has come to stay in oui counti 3 , and no stietch of imagi- 
nation can evei make us believe m the theoiy of “good 
goveiument ” with all its meiits and achievements In 
fact the Addiess of His Highness the Mahaia]a of Mysoie 
to the joint session of the Repiesentative Assemblj^ and 
the Legislative Council in 1924, has leaffirmed the 
pimciple of demociacy in cleai and unmistakable terms 
The essential idea as summed up in that Addiess is as 
follows — 


“ All constitutional piogiess lelates to the enlightenment of the 
people, and the quickening and utilising of then eneigies in the business 
of the State ’ 

2 I enteied the public life of Mysoie neaily 15 
years back in the earnest hope of contiibuting my humble 
bit towaids the advancement of the people’s cause In all 
that I have said oi done so far, I have sincerely endeavo- 
ured to follow the policy and principles so giaciously given 
expression to by oui beloved Rulei m the Addiess referred 
to above I may well claim to have had adequate 
experience of the working and lesults of the reformed 
constitution of 1923 evei since it began It is true that 
OUI present constitution as well as its achievements have 
evoked much praise and adiniiation from several quarters 
Even so, it suffers, in my humble opinion, fiom the 
following defects — 

Fiistl}^, theie is a distinct official class removed from 
the common people The officials from top to bottom, with 
security of tenure and prestige, aie likely to foim into a class 
by themselves, separate from the mass of the people They 
would, tueiefoie, have limited opportunities of understand- 
ing the real feelings and the actual lequiiements of common 
men, 


Imiioitance 
of democ- 
laoy 


Existing 
Constitu- 
tion its 
defects and 
failuies 


4 
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Secondly, theie is a want of responsibility in 
fulfilling the obligations due to the people Though the 
officials know the wants and giievances of the people they 
aie not bound to rediess them As a lesult, the people’s 
voice will often be a ciy in the wilderness 

Lastly, theie is lack of foiwaid and expeditious 
attention to woik Even when the officials have known 
the wishes of the people and aie desiious of fulfilling them, 
they cannot be expected to be bold and businesslike m 
then actions GonsequentU the lehef given is oftcn-tunes 
neithei timely noi adequate. 

In view of the above fundamental defects in the 
existing constitution, theie is eveiy likelihood of 
drffeiences of opinion being cieated between the official 
class on the one hand and the people and then lepieseu- 
tatives on the other. We may be sure that when such 
diffeienoes inciease m numbei and happen moie often, 
they will lead ultimately to stiong conflicts and iivaliies 
between the two sections Apait fiom this defect 
inherent in the piesent constitution, theie aie 
several other matters to be taken into account Poi 
instance, the economic level of the average man is still 
very low The souices of livelihood foi many men are 
veiy precarious Land revenue and tenancy problems 
have yet to be equitably solved Ruial leconstruction, 
both intensive and extensive, has not made much progiess 
The education of the masses has almost come to a standstill 
The local self-government scheme has yet to be given a fan 
and Iibeial trial The representation given to several 
communities in the higher seivices of the State has 
created discontent and heait-buinmg m the countiy 
These, among several others, aie questions which have not 
been satisfactoiilj'’ solved till now and for which the 
G-oveinment cannot disown their lesponsibihty undei the 
piesent circumstances Hence aiises the necessity for 
consideimg the important pioblem of avoiding diffei- 
ences of opinion likely to oocui between the oficicials and 
non-OfBcials as fai as possible, and also of th lowing 
the responsibility foi solving the several pioblems of the 
State on the people’s representatives 

3 I feel that the G-overnment have felt this neces- 
sity and have accordingly appointed the piesent Committee 
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on Constitutional Eefoim m the hope that a piogiessive 
constitution best suited to the conditions in Mysoie will 
be planned and lecommended Having been invited by 
the Government to seive on the Committee, in my mdi- 
vidual capacity, T consented to do so, with a view to advance 
the people s cause in the best mannei possible I was 
then only a foui-anna membei of the Indian National 
Congress Thereaftei, I tried to interest the Mysore 
Congress, which had just then been provisionally formed, in 
the important work of framing a constitution foi Mysore 
But, on account of certain undercurrents at work, that body 
side-tiacked itself for a time over the ‘flag issue,’ till it 
agreed later on to co-opei ate with the Committee, as a result 
of the good understanding arrived at between it and the 
Government As that party professed to stand foi pio- 
giessive ideals in the making of the State, I naturally 
thought of associatmg myself with its members on the 
Befoims Committee and working foi the common cause 
I was however disillusioned, when, for reasons and circum- 
stances which were of a flimsy and incredible nature, they 
began to non-co-operate with the work of the Reforms 
Committee at an important stage of its deliberations My 
honest attempts to persuade them back to the Committee 
proved futile Hence, having conscientiously felt that the 
policy and programme of the Mysore Congress were 
detiimental to the best interests of the State, I had to 
dissociate myself from the other Congress members and 
attend the meetings of the Committee from the 17th 
March, 1939, onwaids till the close My absence from the 
Committee for a period of two months, when conclusions 
were under formulation, proved a handicap to me, but 
nevertheless I may claim to have given my impartial and 
honest views regarding some important issues 

4 To start with, it is essential to determine the goal 
of constitutional reform in Mysoie, so that the details 
may be suitably adjusted foi the attainment of that goal 
This important question was almost on the point of deci- 
sion at the time when I re-enteied the Committee It is 
a matter of supreme satisfaction to me that the final 
decision was to declare the goal in terms of responsible 
government undei the cegis of His Highness the 
Maharaja HaMng this goal in view, it would be easy to 
devise the appiopiiate parts of the constitutional machi 
neiy foi Mysoie 
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The Legis- 
latme 
(a) Its 
fianchiso 


fb) Ohaiac- 
fcei 


fc) Com 
position 


5 The coiibbitution of a State compiises tbiee 
impoitant and mtei -dependent paitb, vts , (1) the Legisla- 
tuie, (2) the Executive and (3) the Judiciaiy Eefeiiing 
fiist, to the Legislatuie, it may be said that it foiins the 
foundation of alJ demociacy Hence it is A'-eiy uecessaij 
that it should be bioad-based on a libeial system of 
fianchise The Committee have no doubt reduced 
the piopeity qualifications foi both voting and meinbei- 
ship foi the Eepiesentative Assembly to Es 10 , 
but I do not see any leason why m the case of the 
Legislative Council the pioperty qualifications should 
be kept at the old level and not leduced to a leasonablc 
extent When the idea of adult fianchise is lapidly 
gaining giound, it would not be inappiopiiate to leduce 
the qualification foi voting as well as foi luembciship foi 
the Legislative Council fiom Es 26 to Es 16. 

The real chaiactei of the Mysoic Legislatuie, whethei 
it IS unicameial oi bioamcial, is involved in some 
contioveisy We cannot call it unicameial, as theie aic 
two Houses exeicisiug important functions and poweis, noi 
can we style it as bicameral, as the two Houses ha\e no 
equal oi co-oidinate authoiity It looks as though the 
one ism a way complementary to the othei, and I think 
that m view of the direct contact betveen the Govern- 
ment and a large number of lepiesentatives of the people 
available in the one, and the pi acticab business cousideia- 
tions attaching to the othei, the two Houses might 
continue to exist, as lecommended by the majoiity of the 
Committee 

As regards the composition of the two Houses, I am 
of opinion that adequate piovision is made in the pioposals 
of the Committee foi the lepiesentation of minorities and 
special inteiests So fai as minorities aie concerned, the 
natuie of the electoiate applicable to them has been a 
much-debated, and hotly-fought-foi question It is rathei 
uufoitunate that the mmoiities in Mysoie have been 
tiying to follow in the footsteps of then brethren m Biitish 
India much to the detriment of national unity and 
solidaiity I hope that, by the time of the expiry of the 
first peiiod of foui yeais of the proposed constitution, they 
will have realised the futility of sepaiatibt tendencies and 
that a system of joint electoiate ivill automatically be 
adopted foi the succeeding penods 
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The Kcpieseutatix e Assembly would be composed of 
puiely uon-oflhcial elements as m the past The Legisla- 
tive Council should have similaily contamed only non- 
officials 01 at least an eSective piopoition of non-officials 
elected fiom teiiitoiial constituencies But fiom a 
compaiison of the existing composition of the Legislative 
Council with the pioposed one, I feel that no gieat 
impiovement is noticeable, as may be seen fiom the 
analysis given below — 


I Elected 

Existniij 

composition 

Pi oposed 
composition 

(a) Geneial ( onstiLuencies 

18 

21 

{b) Minoiitieb 

1 

10 

(c) Special Infceiests 

II Nominated 

6 

10 

(a) OUicials 

JO 

16 

(6) Non-ofticials 

2 

8 

Total 

50 

68 


It is evident fiom the above that as against a small 
inciease of 6 membeis in the general constituencies a 
veiy laige addition of membeis fiom 12 to 28 is made to 
the otbei gioups which are generally of a conservative 
nature due to various considerations peculiar to each 
group If at all we desire to make a real advance m the 
usefulness of the Legislative Council, it is but right to 
give at least 4 sea^ to each one of the districts, so 
that the general constituencies including the two cities 
may have 38 seats This can be done by reducing the 
nominated element to 2 members as now and the 
official element to 10, thus mcieasmg the total strength 
by 2 moie 

The powers of the Representative Assembly have (d) Poweis 
been substantially increased, but those of the Legislative 
Council remain the same as before Taking all things 
into consideiation, it is necessary to empower the Legisla- 
tive Council at least to discuss all matters coming under 
excluded subjects and heads of expenditure, except 
those relating to the Ruling Family of Mysore and the 
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Palace including the staff and household of His Highness 
the Mahaiaja The Person and Throne of the Pulei 
should be held sacied and above all criticism Hence the 
need for some exclusions in this behalf The voice of the 
people m lespect of othei matteis would gieatly stiengthen 
the hands of the Eulei to secuie internal adjustments 
and external freedom foi the State 


The Execu- 
tive 

(a) Com- 
position 


6 The second aspect of the constitution lefeis to 
the foimation of a piopei Executive “ to aid and advise ” 
His Highness in the administiation It is veiy necessaiy 
foi the smooth woiking of any constitution to leduce, if 
not altogether avoid, the diffeiences likely to occur between 
the legislatuie and the executive and this is best sdcmed 
undei what is called “ Besponsible Government ” Having 
adopted the goal of responsible government foi oui State, 
It IS inevitable that the Executive should be so foimed as to 
be responsible and therefore acceptable to the Legislature. 
The first beginnings at least of “ Eesponsible Government ” 
should be laid m oui lefoimed constitution I would 
therefore propose foi the present an Executive consisting of 
not less than three non-official Mmisteis “chosen and 
summoned” by the Eulei from amongst the elected 
membeis of the Legislature who will work in conjunction 
with other official Ministers now running the Government 
I expect that by the end of the first peiiod of four yeais 
after the introduction of the reforms the places of the 
official Ministers will become vacant and be failed up by 
the non-official Ministers As the Dewan continues to be 
the Head and an important functionary of the Govern- 
ment, he may be called the “ Prime Mimstei ” in keeping 
AVith the idea of the ‘ joint and collective responsibility of 
the Ministry.’ 


Though I stand for a composite Ministry, as described 
above, foi the present, I have my own doubts as to its 
happy and smooth sailing The defects and drawbacks of 
dyarchy are likely to be repeated in a different foim even 
in this combination I can well imagine that the feeling 
of identity of interests and purposes between the Eulers and 
the ruled m Mysore may possibly overcome the shortcom- 
ings of a composite Ministry to some extent and hold it in 
bonds of harmony and understanding But in any case 
It vould be safe and sound to end this foim of Executive 
as eaily as possible and replace it by a purely populai one. 
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The selection of Ministeis at the piesent inoinent is 
of couise left to His Highness In a full-fledged lesponsi- 
ble government, His Highness will usually select the 
leadei of the maioiit}" paity m the Legislatuie as his 
Prime Mimstei and, with his consultation, choose the 
othei Mmisteis But duiing the tiansitional stage, vhen a 
sound and oigamsed pai tv-system has j'-et to develop, the 
choice will be lathei difficult We ma}^ however, be sure 
that His Highness will appoint such non-official Ministers 
as aie likel}^ to command a fan support of the Legis- 
lature 

An important question connected with the Executive 
IS the nature of the control to be exeicised b}’ the Legis- 
lature ovei it It IS necessary that the Mmisteis — whether 
official 01 non-official — should be amenable in some wa}' 
to the Legislature for then policies and actions, otherwise 
there is no meaning m having a declaration of responsible 
government With this end in view, I propose that 
piovision should be made m the constitution foi moving a 
vote of no-confidence against the Ministers in the Legis- 
lative Council, undei ceitain restrictions, as follows — 

(1) A motion of the kind can be moved only once eveiy year at 
the time of the presentation of the budget 

(2) It should secure the approval of a certain mimmum numbei 
of members of the Legislative Council — say one-third of the total 
strength of the House — before it is allowed to be discussed 

(3) It should be deemed to have been passed only when two- 
thirds of the total number of members of the House support it 

(4) His Highness shoald be free to take such action on the 
motion as he thinks desirable under the circumstances of each case, and 
His Highness’s decision shall be final 

I believe that this piovision will prove an acid test to 
ascertain the usefulness of a Mmistei to the people It 
may be compared to the swoid ofDemocles hanging as it 
were, over the heads of the Mmisteis, constantly leramdmg 
them of the path of duty and rectitude It is lathei 
unfortunate that my proposition on the subject was not 
accepted by a majority of ten as against seven/' 

*-For — Messrs (1)D H Ohandrasekharaiya, (2) T Eamachandia, 
(3) D V Gundappa, (4) E Chennigaiamiah, (5) Bhupalam Chandra- 
sekhara Setty, (6) Eev W E Tomlinson, (7) Dr E X DeSouza. 

Against — Messrs (1) Mahomed Abbas Khan, (2) C Narasim- 
haiya, (3) M C Eangiengai, (4) P Mabadevayya, (6) S Hmannaiya, 
(6) Mahomed Imam, (7) S 0 Malhah, (8) C Hayavadana Eao, 
(9) Mahomed Hamef, and (10) Sn K D Eukminiamma, 


(Z>) Selec- 
tion of 
Ministers 


(c) Then 
control 
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Howevei, I have uo hesitation m saying that the value of 
the lefoims will be enhanced a hundied-fold if the view 
of the ininonty is accepted and bi ought luto effect 

I am of opinion that the Executive foiined and con- 
trolled as stated above is the one which satisfies the 
piactical necessities of the houi and the long-cheiished 
aspirations of the people at laige 

The 7 Lastly comes the Judiciaiy which should be 

Judiciaij' independent and fiee tointeipiet the laws of the State 
and to protect the innocent and punish the wiong-doeis 
It IS ray him conviction that the entiie judicial system, 
both civil and criminal, can he made independent of the 
Executive under a suitable scheme. The Committee have 
dealt with this question only so fai as the High Oouit is 
conceined I hope that oui lefoimed constitution will 
incoiporate the piovisions suggested b}’’ the Committee, 
so as to secuie the independence of the Judges of the 
High Couit beyond all doubt In England the judges of 
the Supieme Court aie appointed by the Ministeis m the 
name of the Ciown and the independence of the judges is 
seemed by the fact that then dismissal could only be 
biought about by Pailiament piesenting a joint addiess to 
the Crown We may keep this ariaugement in view in 
fuithei impiovmg the position of oui High Couit 

The subject of the independence of the subordinate 
judicial y is not at all examined by the Committee Since 
this IS a subject in which I have taken some luteiest foi a 
long time, I feel it incumbent upon me to piess my 
views now as constitutional changes aie about to be 
earned out The subordinate judiciaiy is composed 
of two sides, civil and ciirainal and so fai as civil 
Side IS conceined, the piesent position held by the 
civil judges may be allowed to continue But the 
ciiminal side lequiies further application of the piinciple 
of judicial separation which is already opei ating in Mj^soie 
At piesent the District Magistiate is the highest authority 
m the district, and thiough the District Supeimtendent of 
Police, IS also the highest Police authority Viituall}^ he 
IS the piosecutoi, because no prosecution can be launched 
without bis Icnowledge He also exercises control 
OTei the Magistrates in his distiict m various ways 
■tie IS thus m the position of a prosecutor and a 
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judge It IS woifch while avoiding this dual position, 
so as to give no loom foi any suspicion in the adminis- 
tiation of ciiminal justice With a view to secuie 
this objective, my suggestion is that the Special 
Magistiates in the distiict should not be placed undei 
the suboidmation of the District Magistiate Fuithei 
the poweis of the Distiict Magistiate in lespect of 
the administiatiop of the ciiminal justice, which are now 
confined mainly to the healing of ciiminal appeals fiom 
the oouits of the Second and Thud Class Magistiates, 
should be delegated to the senioi-most Special Magistiate 
in the district who maj he designated ‘ Special Distiict 
Magistiate ’ The lesult will be that piosecutions foi 
bleaches of the Distiict Magistiate’s oideis will be tiied 
in such Couits as will not be undei his influence, and 
then woik will be lepoited to the High Couit and the 
Government by the Sessions Judge of the Division con- 
cerned who IS the light authoiity to do so 

As legaids the maintenance of law and oidei, the 
District Magistiate would be authoiised to get the assist- 
ance of the Magistiates in case of emeigency, such as 
iiots 01 othei distuibances This scheme will not 
cause any extia expendituie to the Government, noi will 
it give loom foi any admmistiative objections It would 
on the othei hand make the admimstiation of ciiminal 
justice puie and perfect 

8 There are several othei matters — both aiguments Other 
and conclusions — in which I have been unable to agiee 
with the views of the majority of the Committee For in- 
stance, the demand for the just and adequate representation 
of , several communities in the services of the State is made 
an argument against the giant of full responsible govern- 
ment It IS even stated that full lesponsible government 
would mean “the rule of the majority communities.” 

This IS fai fiom tiuth and can nevei be accepted 
The demand foi equitable lepiesentation in the services is 
dubbed as “ communalism ”hy interested persons, whereas 
it is in reality an expression of the natural desire for a 
shSie m power monopolised by a few persons or class of 
persons It is indeed a phase of national development 
based on the principle of “ equal opportunities for all ” 

I am glad that my resolution on the constitution of a 
Pqblic Services Commission in Mysore has been aceepied 
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the CoLamittee, and I hope that it will woik m such a 
way as to give satisfaction to one and ah Another 
instance m which I am opposed to the view of the 
Committee is to be found m the estimate of the woikiug 
of the local self-government scheme I feel that the 
scheme has not been given a fan tiial, and that with less 
official contiol and bettei financial backing the local bodies 
would have been able to achieve a faigei measuie of 
success than now. 

9 In conclusion, we have to take note of the tremen- 
dous changes which have come about in the constitutions 
of oui neighbouiing Piovmces and States and make the 
necessaiy and timely adjustments in our own constitution 
leconcilmg the foices of progiess and oidei My scheme 
based on “ compiomise and modeiation ” advocates “ the 
policy of the middle path,” that “ will consolidate oui 
stiength and lead us on fiom stiength to stiength” His 
Highness’s abiding sympathy and good-will towaids the 
aspuations of the people aie oui greatest asset. I have 
always enteitained the view that His Highness’s poweis 
should be real and substantial and that he should continue 
to be the greatest and the highest soveieign authoiity 
under the constitution His Highness’s poweis of veto 
and ratification should be left intact, and he should be 
free to “ act in his discretion ” or “ to exercise his indivi- 
dual judgment ” in certain specified matters Having 
enjoyed a most beneficial lule during the past thirty-seven 
years, we all owe him a deep debt of gratitude As we 
know, His Highness has no higher object in life than to 
live foi, and to strive foi, the welfare and contentment of 
his subjects. So, while feeling grateful and loyal to om 
beloved Sovereign, let us in the words of bis inspiring 
Message of 1924, humbly piay that “ oui constitution 
and administrative machmeiy be adapted to new times, 
needs and aspirations ” 


Bangalore, ■) 

Cd H CHANDRASEKHAEAIYA 

2ith Aiig7(sf,1939 j 
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(9) 

ADDITIONAL NOTE 

BY 

Me. T Eamaohandka 

It lb not collect to say that political agitation m 
My sole is of lecent growth There have been vaiious 
occasions of political discontent during the past two 
decades, both on the flooi of the Assembly and the 
Council as also on public platforms and the press 
Whenevei civil lights and libeities were threatened, the 
people Gained on agitation not only foi securing them 
but also foi the establishment of a system of Executive 
Government responsible to the people The agitation 
against the Mysore Newspapers Act is one of such 
chaiactei 

The demand for lesponsible government is not an 
“ induced ” phenomenon, but the natural outcome of the 
growth of lepiesentative institutions in the State, 
especially when the Executive was not responding to the 
increasing and insistent demands of the Legislature and 
the peoples’ representatives failed to secure adequate or 
reasonable amount of satisfaction This demand is 
essentially due to the fact that several resolutions in the 
Assembly and the Council dealing with the vital needs of 
the people, as for example, land revenue system, 
educational advancement, excise policy, salary cuts, 
non-ofiicial Executive Councillor, etc , were rarely given 
effect to There was a feeling of nothing tangible 
achieved, especially when no smgle cut-motion could be 
earned, because there was no non-official majonty in the 
Council In the matter of the Standing Committees too, 
there was the feeling that there was not enough consul- 
tatmn, nor were they able to influence the Government to 
any appreciable extent Specific resolutions on responsi- 
ble government have been moved and discussed in the 
Assembly and the Council The recent agitation on an 
intensive scale though “induced” by the political 
happenings in British India, has been also indigenous 
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No doubt m Biitish India, the Congiess and its 
leadeis have, dming the past half a centuiy, loused the 
national and patiiotic conscience of the people by the 
feailess advocacy foi independence fiom foieign domi- 
nation, and then ciiticism of the un-Biitish Buie in 
India, the economic exploitation of the masses, the lack 
of oppoitumties foi the people of the countiy to 
have the sole and elfcctive voice in the admmistiation, 
etc. 


It IS not collect to say, as is done in Paia 79 of the 
Eepoit, that because the mteiest of the Kulei and the luled 
aie legaided as identical in anindian State, the luled should 
not aspiie foi lesponsible government The evolution 
of constitutional monaichy and demociactic institutions 
in countnes like England, wbeie also the mteiest of the 
Bulei and the luled aie quite identical, is a case in point 
In a monaichical State, cleavage of mteiests is hound to 
occui due to misrule on the pait of the Buler oi the 
development of the political consciousness of the people 
resulting in a demand foi a moie and moie shaie in the 
government Although in the eaily days of oui Legis- 
latuip, the demand uas foi widei opportunities to the 
backward communities in the public services m the 
State, still in the course of a few years, when the 
representatives of such communities came to occupy 
positions of leadership among the masses, they shifted 
then demands to the lediess of the guevances and nee*ds 
of the people whom they represented And then constant 
failures and disappointment to get adequate response to 
then vaiiouB representations led to then demand for a 
truly lesponsible system of government 

The real causes for the merging of the People’s Fede- 
ration 01 the Non-Biahmm party in Mysore with the Oon- 
giess appeaas to me to be due to (1) the natural evolution 
of the People’s party from a communal oigamsation into 
a political one, (2) as a means of solving the communal 
problem itself, (3) prospects of the All -India Federation 
wherein as part of the Congress there are wider opporfau- 
mties and (4) confidence of securing majority following in 
me State and thus occupying responsible positions in 
01 einm^t, in Older to render effective service to the 
mas^s Subsequent and recent events go to show that 
ongiess was able to create intense public agitation 
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and even come to be lecoguised b;\ Government as a 
political oiganisation 

In education, Mysoie is on a pai with and even 
ahead of the Biitisb Indian Piovinces which enjoy 
piovincial autonomy The educational attainment of 
the people cannot alone furnish a suie test of fitness for 
lesponsible government As has been obseived bv the 
Indian Cential Committee on Eefoims, even in England, 
Cape Colon}, and Clanada, pailiamentaiy mstitutions weie 
foimed long befoie am appieciabie piopoitions of the 
population had become hteiates Ilhteiacv is not neces- 
saiily accompanied b}' lack of good sense On the 
othei hand the ilhteiate masses of India ha\ e an inheiited 
cultuie which would enable them to exeicise then voting 
povei intelligently Besides the State does not lack men 
of education and cultuie capable of seiMug as legislatois 
and lepiesentatives of the people as well as olhceis 

The view against the lesponsible government is 
not held by any laige and influential section of the 
people, because all political paities m the State ba^ebeen 
unanimous in this demand It is not unlikeh to find 
extieme communahst leadeis oi those holding ^ested 
mteiests opposing such a demand, all fiom a feai that 
then special pieseives and favouied positions vill be lost 
Then veiy opposition to lesponsible go^elnment is an 
aigument in favoui of it, in the mteiests of the masses 
whose condition needs to be impioved and who should be 
fieed fiom the hold of the piivileged classes and of those 
who laise the communal bogey 

Paramount Power and Treaty Obligations 

In paia 98 of the Eepoit, it is obseived that the 
tiansgiessmg of the Tieaty obligations would lead to 
giave comphcatiphs and the mfeience is diawn that the 
giant of Responsible Government would be against the 
teims of the Tieaty But as has been pointed out in 
Paia 50 of the Butlei Committee Repoit, ‘‘If they weie 
duewrot to misgoveinment, but to a widespiead populai 
demand foi change, the Pai amount Powei would be 
bound to maintain the lights, privileges and dignity of 
the Prince, but it would also be bound to suggest such 
measures as would satisfy this demand without elimi- 
nating the Piince ” The demand made by the advocates 
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of lesponsible government m the Indian States has 
always been subject to the veiy impoitant pioviso, 
namely, “undei the aegis of His Highness the Mahaiaja,” 
implying theieby the maintenance of the lights, piivileges 
and dignity of the Rulei, as also the due fulfilment of all 
his Treaty obligations Besides, it is a mattei of history 
that these Tieaty obligations have been revised fiom time 
to time by mutual consent according to the pievalent 
circumstances So, to point to the Tieaty obligations as 
standing in the way of the giant of lesponsible govern- 
ment, even though the Rulei is m favour of such a 
measme, is to bind the hands of the Rulei as against the 
legitimate and deserving demands of his subjects and to 
foige iiievocable fetteis to the Euler’s inheient poweis in 
all that peitains to the internal administration of his 
State Even the Paramount Power itself in its lelation- 
ship with its Piovmces in Biitish India and its Colonies 
and Dominions, has fiom time to time introduced vaned 
types of responsible and even fully mdependent foims of 
government accoiding to the Statute of Westmmistei, 
in lesponse to the demands of oigamsed public opinion 
and also on account of political exigencies That same 
Pai amount Powei cannot be expected to stay the hand 
of a Eulei fiom the giant of political lights to his 
subjects, simply because Tieaty conditions laid down at 
a ceitain penod of mutual lelationship do not peimit of 
such a change Tieaties aie made not fui all eternity, 
but ceitainly subject to alteiations by mutual agieenfent 
if and when found necessaiy Piof A B Keith, the 
well-known authoiity on constitutional law, has 
expiessed as follows — “ It is the case that in Mysore 
and Travancore alike efforts have been made by opponents 
of responsible government to show that it cannot be 
adopted consistently with the rights of the Paramount 
Power The sovereign of the State must, it is said, 
retain final legislative and executive authority, othciwise 
he must he unable to give effect to leqmiements of the 
Paramount Power This, however, is clearly an eiioi 
All that IS necessaiy, is foi any constitution evolved foi 
a State to include as a fundamental doctrine with^ull 
legal force, that effect to such requirements must be given 
a-uthonties, executive, legislative and judicial in 
the States Theie is, hovevei, the precedent of the Irish 
1921 Kesponsible government, it may be 
a e , will unquestionably tend to diminish or eliminate 
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wbolh^ the inteiventiou by the Paiaraonnt Powei, foi 
m the past such iDteivention has Deaily always been 
dictated by niis-go^ eminent and by the fact that no 
po'^ei existed in the people to obtain lediess theiefoi by 
deposing the Rulei On the otbei band, the negation of 
lesponsible government by the Ruleis inu^t interpose a 
veiy giave obstacle to piogiess lowaids Fedeiation and 
Dominion Status ” (Quoted fiom the Journal of Legis- 
lation and Interuatioual Law foi Pebiuai}", 1939) 

Again in the conise of bis lettei to Siimatbi B S 
Vengedamma, quoted in para 104 of the Repoit, the 
fiist of the last sentences (which have been omitted 
in the quotations) luns as follow — 

“I think howevei that you exaggerate somewhat the difSculties m 
the way of Responsible Government presented by the existence of the 
Paiamountcv . The maintenance of wider powei to the 

Soveieign may well be advocated at piesent, but the argument fiom 
Paiamountcj^ though specious, will not, m my opinion lesist detailed 
consideiation ” 


Again in a lettei addiessed to a Cochin journalist as 
published in the “ Indian Expiess,” Madias, of the 9tb 
Maicb 1938, be wiites 

“The question whether Responsible Government can be introduced 
into an Indian State in view of the rights of the Paramount 
Pov^i admits of a clear answei as fai as the principle is conceraed, 
if consideration is given to the essential chaiactei of these 
lights 

“The nghts are conceraed with (1) the conduct of the State as 
part of the Indian body politic involving its contribution to the 
welfare of India, and (2) the mteraal government of the State The 
Paramount Power being under the obhgation to secure to the dynasty 
the rule of the State, if it remains loyal, is bound to secure that the 
internal government shall be conducted on reasonably elBcient and 
just principles 

“The introduction of responsible government presents the 
obvious mode for the carrying out of the second principle The 
British rule of responsible government rests on the doctrine that in 
this mode there is best secured the welfare of the people as a whole, - 
as opposed to that of a minonty, and the Paramount Power would no 
doubt welcome the transfer to the people of the conduct of their 
internal relations 

“ As regards the first pnnciple the matter is solved in the case of 
any State which accedes to the Federation, for tpso facto it is thus 
engaged to perform its share rn the general welfare of Indra* Naturally 
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if iGsponsible government weie mtioducecl foi the internal govein- 
ment, the State lepiesentatives in the Fedeial Legislature would he 
selected hy election and not nominated by the Eulei 

“ If, on the othei hand, a State was, despite acceptance of 
responsible government, unwilling to accept Federation, the lespon- 
sible ministiy would have to accept tlie demands made lij" the 
Pal amount Powei upon it to co-opei ate in matters essential foi the 
geneial welfare of India, just as tJie Euler now must do But, of 
course, a responsible ministi-v would be in a muclr stronger irosition 
to represent the views of the State than is any Euler, and it would 
have much greater weight with the Pai'amount Power, for it could 
lely on receiving m any sound cause, the support of manj' membeis of 
the British Parliament of all pohtical completions 

“ The Paramount Power, for the reason ]ust given, might not bo 
antious to see responsible government introduced into aiir State, 
hut ereii were this so, it could not resist its introduction since that 
would be disapproved h> Parliament No doubt, there is a xrossibilitj 
that under responsible government there might be a distinct clash of 
views between a State and the Paramount Power, but m that case, in 
the ultimate issue, the latter must prevail But the mere possibility 
of a clash is no reason for not creating responsible government 
Were it earned through carefully planned steps, it can haidlv be 
doubted that a new era of prosperity would be opened up botli foi the 
States and the Paramount Power ” 

In paia 108 of the Eepoit, it is stated that in any 
system of lesponsible goyeinment even under the aegis 
of the Eulei, the Enlei may have occasion to appeal to 
“ the Paramount Power to deal with a populai Goveiu- 
ment of his own cieation, but not lesponsible to him m 
the fiist instance ” The veiy piovision “ under the aegis 
of the Eulei ” conveys all necessaiy safeguaids pioviding 
foi the Eulei’s lights and piivilege, the Tieaty obligations, 
the ensuiing of good Government and the safeguaidmg 
of the lights of minoiities and special mteiests All these 
aie implied in the woids “undei the aegis of His Highness 
the Maharaja ” 

Even undei the existing Mysoie Tieat}^ the Paia- 
mount Powei can inteifeie m eveiy bianch of the admmia- 
tiation If this view is accepted, no system of populai 
government is possible at all We have fuithei seen 
especially m Mysore wheie lepiesentative Institutions have 
been established, how the Eulei has very graciously 
parted with his powers in the day-to-day administration 
and also in the mattei of legislation and finance, 
leseiving, of course, the ultimate power and authonty in 
IS hands to set light matters when they go wrong To 
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the extent that the Eulei has shared his soveieign 
authoiity with his people’s lepiesentatives and his 
Executive Council, to that extent the Pai amount Powei 
relaxes its demaud on the Eulei under the Treaty 
obligations Generally it can be stated that the Para- 
mount Power wi-11 not refuse to aceoid its approval to a 
scheme of reforms which is mutually agreed to between 
the Euler and his subjects 

No advocate of responsible government has ever 
denied the need foi good government On the contrary 
a foiin of government responsible to the people as also to 
the Euler imH, in the ultimate, be the best form of 
government In Mysore, when representative institutions 
have been in existence for ovei half a century and 
several obseiveis have spoken in praise of our expanding 
constitutional progress, there can be no denying the fact 
that barring a few representatives of communal organi- 
sations and vested interests, all understanding sections of 
the public have unanimously voiced then opinion in 
-favour of the giant of responsible government And in 
His Highness’ own words, “ the measuie of advance is to 
be based upon the advancing political consciousness ” 

In Mysore we are peculiarly fortunate in having had 
a succession of Eulers vho have imbibed the very high 
ideals of “ Dliai ma” meaning thereby the “ YogaJcsliema,” 
the moral and material progress of the people But to 
sa}', therefore, that the people as such should have no 
share nor voice, is to denv the basic principle of Hindu 
polit}^, wherein the Euler is acclaimed the first servant 
of his people and derives his power from the people’s 
assemblies and executes his authoiity through the council 
of ministers, the Mantii Paiishad, whose primary duty it 
was to satisfy the Assembly of people’s representatives 
pomting thereby that the Euler shared his sovereignty 
with his subjects The Cential Government itself was, 
in ancient India, raised ou the bed-rock of local institu- 
tions which were self-governing in eveiy respect Theie 
IS no doubt about the fact that in these days of advancing 
and levolutionai}' political theories, the theory of the 
divine light of kings has veiy few supporters, and much 
less has it any validity when as in the case of the Indian 
States, the Eulei himself is subjeet to a Paramount 
Power, whose decisions are taken by a demociatically 
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constituted Pailiament and exeicised thiough a political 
depaitment consisting of peimanent inembeisof Ci^il and 
Militaiy sei vices 

In paia 115 of the Repoit, gieat injustice has been 
done in assaying the woik of piovincial autonomy in 
the British Indian Piovmces, although it is admitted 
that “oui impiessions aie neces&aiily tentative, and it is 
not without hesitation that we ventuie to oSei them ” 
The Indian National Congiess has set the veiy noble 
example of being an entiiely non-communal oigamsation 
and in its government, not onl 3 ' having the intciest of 
all the communities at heait, but specially solicitous to 
safeguard the minoiity communities Examples aie not 
wanting wheie issues like the singing of the Vande- 
onataiam song, the hoisting of the National flag and the 
pievention of agitation in a neighbouring Muslim State — 
all these have been done with the sole object of not hinting 
the susceptibilities of the Muslims It is tiue that the 
Muslim Leauge nominees have not been taken on the 
Congiess Cabinet, because m the veiy natuie of things, 
the Cabinet has to be homogenous and not meiely compo- 
site But it does not mean that Congress Cabinets do 
not include Congiess paity Muslims, who unfortunately 
have lost caste with then Muslim League brethren Again 
seveial public statements have been issued fiom time to 
time, showing what has been done foi the advancement 
of the education and economic betteiraeut of the Muslims, 
in spite of the ciy of “ Islam in daugei ” laised by the 
Muslim League leaders All these go to show that the 
Congiess party has been dealing quite fairly with the 
Muslims, and quite geneiousl}'’ with the Haiijans in keep- 
ing the sacied pledge given to the Haiijans on the eve of 
the Poona Pact that all social and leligious disabilities 
will be removed and Harijans will be given an equal 
status with the caste Hindu community 

In all demoGiacies the rights of minorities aie piotect- 
ed by the declaration of fundamental rights and an 
independent judicial tribunal safeguaiding such lights 
fiom any executive misrale oi by vesting special poweis 
in the soveieign 

With legard to the question of the Congress party 
ignoiing the opposition paitj^ facts quite dispiove the 
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same In all select committees and special committee^, 
lepiesentative merabeis of the Opposition are always 
included and then views are given best consideration 
Undei no demociatic system can a minority aspire to 
dictate to the majoiity, while still remaining a minority 
Minority has its own function of offering cnticism m the 
hope of converting the majority to its view and of ulti- 
mately securing the majority to itself, if the general 
electorate so inclines Therefore the Congress Govern- 
ments in British India are really not ignoring the 
opposition, on the contiaii are consulting and valuing 
then opinion And in the settlement of such differences 
as between labour and capital, the tenant and the Zamin- 
dai, 01 the debtor and the creditor, they have been trying 
to secure an equitable relationship on the basis of mutual 
understanding, though what has been seemed foi the 
under privileged may seem to be too much, because, so 
much has been taken away from him by the vested interests 
It is not quite correct to say that the majority party rules, 
because of its numbei s, but essentially because the majority 
represents for the time being the largest good to the 
largest number m the countiy and any good to the laigest 
numbei is bound to affect adversely small vested mterests 
Again the majority party rules because of the confidence 
it has derived from the major section of the countiy , and 
the provision in the constitutions of the democracies for 
periodical dissolutions of Parliaments, by-elections, voting 
of budget estimates all these and such other devices for 
the asceitaming of public opinion from time to time and 
the automatic adjustment of the legislature to the 
popular will and of the executive to the legislature. It 
IS only under such a system that well-defined parties are 
and can be formed “ to clarify political issues, to lay before 
the electorate carefully considered and practicable pio- 
giammes, to select capable and well qualified leaders, to 
mstiuct and organise public opinion ” 

In the declaiation of the goal of responsible 
government, we have found the laigest measure of support 
and agieement and it is the crowning point of the whole 
Beport and reflects not merely the almost unanimous 
opinion of the Committee but the unanimous demand of 
the thinking section in the State and the hopes raised in 
the popular mind The value of the declaiation will be very 
much enhanced by the Government, fixing a time period 
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and procedure, foi the eaily evolution towaids leacbmg 
the goal Such piovision will act ab au incentive to the 
people and then lepiesentatives and secuie a sense of 
leahsin and responsibility It was also the featuie of the 
Montagu-Chelrasfoid Eepoit 

With regard to the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, I desiie to offei the following opinions — 

The enhanced powers, paiticulaily in the matter of 
legislation and finance which have been proposed to be 
given to the Assembly, make the Assembly a component 
pait of the Legislature and not merely an Assembly for 
making repieseutations Theiefoie many future enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the Legislatme, the Eepiesentative 
Assembly should take the place of the Lowei, but more 
important. House is a scheme of bicameral or umcameial 
legislature 

With regard to the power of moving resolutions, 
suggesting changes m the constitution, my opinion is that 
m the event of the Dewan’s sanction not being given for 
such resolutions, the discontented section of the public 
will be driven from tbe constitutional methods of ventila- 
ting then views, and they will have recourse to the press 
and pubhc platform, resulting m a gi eater pohtical 
ferment than if discussions had been permitted on the 
floor of the Legislatui e 

In the case of private members’ bills, I desire to 
suggest that the need for obtaining the previous sanction 
of the Dewan should be replaced by the power of dis- 
allowance by the Dewan on the ground of detriment to 
the pubhc interest 

The proposal to obtain the previous sanction of His 
Highness for bills affecting religion, cui tails the lights 
of the Legislature and will hinder social legislation, 
particularly amongst Hrndus, where the old-time codified 
Hindu Law requires great over -hauling m the light 
of modern interpretations and the lational outlook 
on religion and religious customs Above all, such 
sanction need not be specially secured from His High- 
ness the Maharaja, but from the Dewan as in the case of 
e ordinary private bills. Because it will not be m the 
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best mteiest of the State aod the Kulei himself to bring 
him into the vortex of political diffeiences even before the 
Legislature has had its say Besides the declaration of 
fundamental lights safeguarding the legitimate interest 
of the minorities and their leligious usages, have been 
vested in the ultimate authority of the Sovereign as part 
of his special prerogatives Therefore, it is enough that 
the Bewan’s previous sanction is secured or the Dewan 
IS entrusted with the power of disallowance of any such 
measuie detrimental to public good 

Under taxation no new tax should be levied, noi the 
existing tax enhanced, without the consultation of the 
Assembly, but never without its consent 

With regard to creation of communal electoiates on 
a separate basis for Muslims and Christians, I am strongly 
of opinion that it should not be encouraged The Seal 
Committee has opposed it and in all the local bodies in 
the State and even foi the Assembly and the Council, our 
State has been fortunate in not having a separate system 
It has been the piide of the members of different commu- 
nities that they aie living in perfect accord and harmony 
with one another under the benign rule of His Highness, 
m spite of some commnual fanatics very occasionally 
exhibiting then riotous tendencies So let oui State set 
the model for British India and prove that Muslims and 
Christians can enjoy then normal life of citiiienship 
without recourse to separate electorate We shall then 
be the forerunners to the British Indian Provinces in this 
important respect of establishing a permanent bond of 
fellow citizenship 

Again, by the reservation of seats with due weight- 
age, vesting of special powers m the hands of the Ruler 
and the Dewan to protect minorities to accord previous 
sanction for the introduction of subjects relating to religion, 
the declaration of fundamental rights, and all these have 
been proposed to be provided for as part of the constitution 
and there is absolutely no need to provide separate 
electoiates 

In Mysore State, religious minorities are veiy small 
m number and therefore joint electorates are more advan- 
tageous to them, m that it will place the representative 
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belonging to the majority communities undei the necessit}’ 
to secuie the goodwill and votes of the membeis of the 
minoiity communities and thereby place themselves under 
an obligation to and responsibility foi safeguarding the 
legitimate rights of the minorities If it is feared that 
the minouty community representatives will be mere 
nominees of the majoi communities, some piovision can 
be made requiring the seeming of a ceitain peicentage of 
communal votes in addition to the general votes, as has 
been provided foi the Depressed Classes 

With regard to the hve seats assigned to Labour in 
the Assembly, suitable piovision should be made for foiin- 
mg the constitutencies, as for example, one for Textile and 
Factory Labour in Bangalore , one for Railway, and other 
Factory Labom m Mysore, including Mandya , one foi 
Heavy Industiial Labour in Bhadiavati lion. Cement and 
Paper Woiks , one foi mining Labour m Kolai Gold 
Fields , and one foi seasonal and minor factories in 
Davangere 

The franchise quahhcations have to be hxed up on 
the same basis as those prevailing in Madias province 

Foi the two seats allotted foi Labour in the 
Legislative Council, suitable constituencies should be 
formed with a little higher qualification both foi electors 
and candidates, comprising two circles, one Bangalore and 
Kolai Gold Field and the other Mysoie, Bhadiavati and 
Davangere. 

It is very necessary to provide foi free quarters for 
Assembly members in Mysore, during the sessions 

With regard to the composition of the Legislative 
Council, although I agiee to the need for a nominated 
ofiioial block, so long as there is to be an ofhcial element 
m the Executive, still I desiie to suggest that 16 seats 
piovided for nominated officials may be leduced by five, 
and that these five seats be added to the geneial consti- 
tuencies by piovidmg one seat moie to the five distiicts 
with lessei population Then it will be providing foi a 
laigei teintoiial lepiesentation And the piovision of 
three seats foi every distiict will enable the return of 
lepiescntatives of diSeient political views 
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Selection of non-official Mimsteis — It must be laid as 
a conveution that while the Ruler’s discietion should not 
be fetteied m choosing the Mmisteis, at the same time 
the leadeis of the piedommant paities m the Assembly 
and in the Council, if such paities do come into existence, 
shall oidinaiil> he chosen as Mmisteis, as otheiwise theie 
will he constant deadlocks and attempts at wieckmg the 
constitution and mismtei preting the motives and actions 
of the Executive by membeis of the majoiity parties 
Theie is nothing like the entiusting of responsibility m 
the hands of the leadeis of the majoiity paities to cieate 
a sense of lesponsibility, to woik the constitution to its 
fullest advantages and thus piove then fiiithei fitness foi 
mcieased powers Besides, foimation of well-defined 
paities IS only possible on the assured piovision in the 
constitution oi bj^ convention that the majoiity paity 
shall have its shaie and lesponsibihty m the executive 
administration of the countiy And the numbei of non- 
official Mmisteis should he at least thiee to begin with 
and then piogressively mcieased to make the Cabinet 
wholly non-oflScial, as envisaged m the declaration of the 
goal 


Addiess to the Tin one — While I agieethat piovision 
for a vote of no-confidence may not be suitable foi a 
constitution m which the Cabinet of Mmisteis aie the 
nominees of the Ruler, subject to then enjoying the 
confidence of the Legislature, I suggest that an Addiess 
to the Rulei by the Legislatuie is a very important 
provision In paia 207 of the Report, it is stated as 
follows — “ We consider that provision may be made that 
all resolutions casting any reflection on the policy of the 
Mmistr}^ or its woik and efficiency must be brought to 
the notice of His Highness, it being left to His Highness 
to decide what course of action is called foi, whethei to 
direct the Mimsti’y to change their policy m accordance 
with the views of the Legislature, or dismiss the Ministry 
either m part or m entirety, or to disregard the resolution 
altogethei if the circumstances should justify it ” But 
this IS exactly what is intended to be achieved hy a 
specific Addiess to the Throne Instead of any and every 
resolution and cut-motion being made subject of reflection 
on the Ministry, the Addiess lequiimg a certain minimum 
of membeis to sign before it is discussed m the Assembly 
and the Council and again lequiimg a certain specific 
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ma]oiity foi its passing will cany with it a gieat sense of 
lesponsibility on the part of the membeis of the Legisla- 
tnie before pioposing and moving such an Addiess And 
equally well the responsibility on the pait of Ministeis to 
lespect such a laige volume of opinion of the Legislatuie 
Lastl}^ to the Soveieign himself, it will be a cleai veidict 
of a laige section of the Legislatuie, to take necessai3^ 
steps to direct the Ministry to change then policy oi to 
dismiss the Ministi}^ Above all, an Addiess to the 
Till one will be a well consideied, dignified, and consti- 
tutional appioach to the Soveieign b}'^ the people’s 
lepiesentatives, which neithei a cut-motion noi a 
resolution can take its place On the eontiaiy an Addiess 
to the Thione will be a greatei safegnaid than an oid]nai3'^ 
lesolutiou, 01 cut-motion earned b3’' a snatch vote 

With regaid to the fianchise, T desiie to point out 
that all those who have passed the Uppei Pinna) 3^ Middle 
School or Lowei Secondary Standard, may be enfran- 
chised, though I would suggest even lowering it fuithei 
to those who have completed the Piimaiy Standard 

Mysore State is attracting quite a large number of 
businessmen, capitalists, and labourers who contiibute to 
the development of the wealth of the country So, it is 
a retrograde step to mciease the period of residence from 
SIX months to one year or of domicile from five to ten 
years Especially, when people of Mysore are granted 
political and other rights in Biitish Indian Provinces 
with veiy much less qualification, it is not conducive to 
the growth of inter -provincial relationship by placing 
increased obstacles for confeiiing citizenship on people 
from outside Such a step is sure to have very unhealth3' 
leactions, not quite helpful to a State like Mysore, whose 
people and products are to seek extended areas I suggest 
that the educational qualification for a member of the 
Assembl3'^ in the absence of any othei qualification should 
be that of an S S L 0 and not of a graduate 

Peimission of the Piebident should be obtained prior 
to arresting any member during the sitting of the Houses 

With legaicl to the fundamental lights, it is not 

recognised by the Government, 
ut they should be incoipoiated m the Constitution Act, 
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with power to the Judiciary to enforce them Only then 
can these rights he of any value, especially to the minori- 
ties who are guaianteed their civic and social nghts 
Again clause (ix) of the fundamental rights, while 
seeming to secure equal opportunities foi the use of public 
utilities, deny them in spirit by subjecting them to public 
peace and order No doubt all these rights are subject 
to law and there is no need for a specific mention of it 
in clause (ix), unless it be to take shelter under the time- 
honoured public usage and deny the light of use to the 
excluded classes These rights should be such as to 
inspire confidence and a new ray of hope to all those who 
have been so long denied by unmeaning and inhuman 
customs to the lawful enjoyment of even such privileges 
as belong to fundamental nghts of Man as Man Clause 
(ixl with its proviso, simply nullifies what has been granted 
in clause (iv) 

With regard to the independence of the Judiciary, it 
IS not only necessary to fix the tenure and terms of 
service of the Judges of the High Court, but the High 
Court itself should be the authority for the entire control 
of the District and Session Judges and other officers of the 
subordinate judiciary 

With regard to local self-government, I suggest a 
Local Self-Grovernment Board be constituted to watch and 
supervise local self-government institutions In addi- 
tion, it IS very necessary to substantially increase the 
representation of the Depressed Classes (and labourers 
in industrial urban areas) and make provision for the 
election of then representatives instead of the system of 
nomination, so that these local bodies may have a good 
repiesentation of these of veiy poor and neglected section 
of the people, for whose welfare very much remains to be 
done by the local self-governing institutions 

In conclusion I make a special appeal to the Govern- 
ment to give effect to all the recommendations of the 
Committee including such changes as will still more 
liberalise the constitution and make it acceptable by all 
sections of the public The political history of Mysore is 
one of generous grant of constitutional privileges by the 
gracious will of the Sovereign, and this next step in 
reforms should be such as will approximate to, if not 

7 
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exceed, the political piivileges enjoyed by oui next dooi 
neighbours m the iiiitish Indian Provinces And this 
fact has been recognised in the G-overnraent order consti- 
tuting this Committee itself It is oui earnest and 
prayerful hope that a continued era of peace and pros- 
perity will be established which will lank Mysore as the 
Model ” State, not only in matters industiial and 
economic, but also of social and political progiess undei 
the benign rule of His Highness the Maharaja 


Bangaloee, 

29th August, 1939 J 


T RAMACHANDEA 
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SUPPLEMENTAL AND DISSENTING 

NOTE 

By 

Bhoopalam E Chandrasekhaeayya 

PREFACE 

The report is based on resolutions on specific points 
passed at the meetings of the Committee Where opmion 
was not unanimous, the views of the mmority members 
have also been noted m the report itself I have felt it 
necessary to explam the position taken up by me as also 
to answer the criticism levelled against my views by the 
other members and hence I have subrmtted this supple- 
mental and dissenting note In this preface I wish to offer 
a few general remarks 

2 Though the majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee have shown in their recommendations a broad out- 
look, they have not gone as far as the situation demanded, 
and have stopped half-way My view is that the time has 
come when His Highness the Maharaja may with safety 
entrust the day-to-day administration of the State with a 
cabmet composed only of elected representatives of the 
Legislature, retammg withm himself, at the same time the 
royal prerogatives of ultimate veto and ratification, as the 
Sovereign authority m the State 

3 By the hberal spirit adopted by His Highness the 
late Chamaraja Wodeyar and his illustrious son the present 
Euler, the people of Mysore have naturally been led to 
aspire for responsible government Mysore is fortunate 
m that the peoples’ aspirations have not to contend agamst 
an ahen power opposed to their interests Since His High- 
ness has identified his mterests with those of his subjects, 
he IS sure to assent to proposals that would serve the 
country best, makmg for stabfiity of admmistration and 
all-round prosperity In my view it is the estabhshment 
of responsible government immediately that will ensure 
hastenmg of the progress that has been mitiated by the 
admmistration 

4 Every respofisible leader from the Provmces who 
has had the privilege of visitmg Mysore, has been struck 



by tbe remarkable measure of progress that the State has 
attamed undei the present administration Vast and 
courageous schemes, makmg for all-round development of 
the State, have been inaugurated In many respects 
M3’’soTe’s admimstration is proving an example to the 
elected ministers m the Provinces But still there is a great 
deal more to be aclneved immediately It is a notable fact 
that Government are not getting for their schemes of reform 
and progress, the co-operation from the people that these 
schemes deserve The pace of progress has not been as 
rapid as it would have been, mvmg to this want of 
co-operation This feature is due to the fact that under 
the present system of administration, people do not feel that 
the Government is thens They do not share the feehng 
of achievement along mth the administration There is 
no use in blaming any mdividual or individuals for this 
state of affairs It is an mherent defect m the system of 
admimstration itself, and the remedy hes m entrustmg the 
admunstration to the chosen representatives of the people 
Then will people feel that these institutions are of the people, 
by the people, for the people Then will advancement be 
more rapid and permanent than even now 


5 There is also bound to be contmmty of progress, 
which IS not qmte ensured by the present system of adminis- 
tration At present the progress is dependent on the 
courage, capacity, and vision of the Dewans We must 
not forget the fact that aftei the great schemes inaugurated 
by Sir M Visvesvaraya there did follow Dewans who were 
not so verj'’ enthusiastic aliout or appreciative of big schemes 
for the mdustrial advancement of the State I am even 
mchned to think that the present progress is due to the 
lucky accident that we have m the present Dewan Sir 
Mirza M Ismail an administrator who has fullest faith in 
the industnahsation of the country and has the courage 
to put his schemes into operation In future there must 
wa,y of ensurmg the contmmty of the progress for 
which the two great administrators Sir M Visvesvaraya and 
bir Mirza M Ismail have toiled with the fullest sympathy 
of Highness the Maharaja The only w^ay 

Tps-nnn^ mind, is to make the people themselves 

formnW ^ the admimstration, and to uutiate. 

State direct the pohcies for the progress of the 

sympathetic His Highness’s ever watchful and 

remarkable J mimstry is sure to achieve 
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6 Those who have opposed the idea of entrusting the 
aclnunistiation to elected representatives, have argued that 
the beneficial lesults pchieved at present may be nullified 
by the change I am of opimon that this fear is groundless 
and that greater prosperity is bound to foUow the change 
From another point of mew also is the change of system of 
admimstration imperative For the last two years there 
has been mtense agitation m the country for responsible 
government To many it is a surprise that people should 
desire foi change m spite ofthe fact that the present admims- 
tration is striving its utmost to serve the best mterests of 
the countrv Though it is efficient it does not satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations and the imagmation of the people, 
who have begun to ask foi a svstem of Government which 
they can feel as their very own As this aspiration has been 
nurtured by the Eulers themselves, time has come when 
they may thmk of satisfying it No doubt it is unhappy 
that there should be so much agitation m the country, but 
it IS a fact that cannot be overlooked So long as agitation 
contmues, the State’s progress is also bound to be afiected 
m aU directions I need not labour on the need for settled 
administration to make for progiess Trade and Industry 
cannot flourish when conditions are unsettled The only 
way to ensure the stoppmg of agitation and the establish- 
ment of peaceful conditions is to satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of the people 


7 I do not m any way suggest that Pohtical Eeforms 
must be the result of agitation only At any rate m Mysore 
the vise Rulers have estabhshed a tradition of forestalhng 
aU agitators by the mtroduction of timely Reforms But 
the present day world conditions and the pohtical situation 
m India have aU had their efiect of distuibing the tran- 
quiUity withm the Native States And Mysore m common 
with the rest of the States could not hope to be free from 
agitation for the f ulfilm ent of the natural and legitimate 
aspirations of the people In a peoples’ movement it is 
always possible that there would be sometimes defective 
lead, unhappy developments, and sufiermg that conld be 
avoided by a more sagacious handhng of the situation 
without m any way crying halt to the march towards the 
Goal But such mdividual and party mistakes ought not 
to count when the interests of an entire people are concerned 
And where the mterests of people and Ruler are identical 
as m Mysore this nomt needs hardly any emphasis. 
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8 Hence while I share with my colleagues the regret 
that the State Congress representatives chose to withdraw 
from the Refonns Committee at the closmg stages I would 
earnestly appeal to the Government of His Highness the 
Maharaja to look at everyone of the decisions reached m 
the Committee and the voting theieon from the pomt of 
view of what those decisions would have been, had my 
fnends of the Congress remained m the Committee to the 
end of its labours On the controversy that arose between 
myself and my friends of the State Congress, that led up to 
their withdrawal fi.om the Reforms Committee, I have 
appended a sub-note to this, which wiU explain the whole 
position All that I wish to emphasise here is that the 
cause of the people of Mysore should not go by default, 
simply on the ground of the actions of mdividuals or group 
of mdividuals In the life of a State mdividuals and groups 
come and go but the interests of the toihiig masses ever 
lemam paiamoimt 

9 Before closmg this preface I wish to thank the 
Government heartily for enabling a citizen hire me to advocate 
m the Reforms Committee the cause he dearly loves -the 
cause of responsible government Cnul liberty for the 
expression of one s views fearlessly on constitutional ques- 
tions IS one of the blessings that the people of Mysore are 
enjoying under the benign rule of His Highness the Maharaja 
The wide terms of reference to this Comnnttee are them- 
selves proof of this I have m the body of the note set 
forth all my views on all the important points 

10 I wish also to add that m the Chairman of the 
Committee I found one that gave tlie fullest hberty of expres- 
sion of all views even though sometimes he found m me the 
only exponent of particular views at the closmg stages of 
the Committee I am highly tliankful to lum and all the 
other members of the mmority and majority views and 
commumties of the Committee for the spirit of toleration 
and sympathy shown for all pomts of view 

Fundamental Considerations taken into account by the Committee in 
recommending the form of the Executive for Mysore 

11 Evohition 
tions 171 JiiysoTe — 
and workmg of th 


and I V orl mq of Local Self-govermng Imtilu- 
- My colleagues have reviewed the evolution 
3 local self-govemmg institutions m Mysore 
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m paras 70 to 74 of the Report One remarkable feature 
brought to notice by this review is that local seK-govemmg 
institutions have been m existence m Mysore for the last 
76 years The steady advance smce that date in local 
self-government and the long contmued experience that the 
people have gained m worlong these institutions, are very 
important features of pubhc hfe from the point of view of 
the advocate of full and immediate establishment of Res- 
ponsible Government It is no doubt easy to point out 
various defects m the workmg of these mstitutions No 
human institution could be nerfect It is said that the work 

JL 

of the Mimicipal authorities of London itself — the home of 
the mother of Parhaments — is highly defective and that 
various reforms are called for To find out whether there is 
any presence of communahsm to any large extent m the 
local bodies m Mysore one might profitably turn his eyes 
to the non-official elected Presidents of the Mumcipahties 
and District Boards of the State In the District Boards 
two of the Presidentships are held by Muslims , two by 
Brahmins , two by Veerasaivas , one by Vokkahgars , 
and one by one of the minority sections of the Hmdns 
This proves beyond doubt that communal considerations 
are not a dommant factor in the pubhc hfe of Mysore at 
present In fact even m the matter of nommation of 
representatives of the minority commumties to the local 
bodies, criticism against the Government m the Assembly 
has been levelled tor nommatmg members of the rmnority 
commumties who have been successful m the general elections 
to those bodies K statistics of the successful members of 
the min ority communities m elections to the local bodies 
be taken, it will reveal that minorities m the State are not 
sufiermg simply on the ground of them being mmonties 
Hence I am of opmion that those that would point only to 
the defects m the worlang of the local bodies and oppose 
the immediate estabhshment of responsible government 
overlook the fundamental considei ation that the people 
of Mysore have had a long, contmued, experience m workmg 
those institutions It is the experience that counts As 
professor F J C Hearnshaw observes (m his study of Kmg 
Edward VII) “Long apprenticeship m local self-government 
seems to be indispensably necessary if self-govemment on 
a national scale is to be\ successful ” 

12 In my opmion self-government or responsible 
government wdl be successful smce Mysore has had that 
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long appieuticeslup in Local Self-Government for more than 
three-quarters of a century 

13 The Ghovjtli of Political Comciousness in Mysoie — 
The growth of pohtical consciousness in Slj’-sore is dealt 
with m paras 76 to 85 of the majority report, fl) In para 
77 my colleagues remaik “The most difficult portion of 
our task has been to assess to irhat extent the recent agita- 
tion in the State is an induced phenomenon and to what 
extent it ls really a spontaneous growth, (2) In para 79 they 
state that pohtical aspirations were not very conspicuous 
m the earlv stages and that the relations between the Ruler 
and the ruled were characterised by harmony (3) My colle- 
agues next refer to the growth of the commimal movement 
and the lat-er developments m the birth of the Congress 
movement in Mysore, (4) Haripuxa resolution of the Indian 
National Congress is referred to in para 83, (6) My colleagues 
next refer to the tragic mcidents at Vidhuraswatha and the 
findings of the Rt.mesam Committee report m para 84, (6) 
In para 85 my colleagues state their inference as follows 
“That m the activities of the Congress party in this State 
m the past tvo yeais, considerations of “truth” in propa- 
ganda and “non-violence” m action have not always been 
honoured m their observance,” (7) In para 85 my colleagues 
further observe that commimahsm is not dead in the State 
and “that the form of full responsible government might 
be used as an instrument of umeheved majority rule, 
which would diSer httle from the rule of the majority com- 
mumties, (8) My colleagues next review the progress of edu- 
cation m the State They refer agam to the Vidli uraswatha 
mcidents and give this warning, “ Yidhuraswatha wH stand 
as a beacon of warmng for a long tune to come ” And they 
come to the following conclusion “We are emphatically 
of opimon that it would be no part of wisdom to ignore the 
fact that the present level of the pohtical consciousness of 
the people at large would not justify the placing, all at once, 
of the burden of what is called full Responsible Government” 
(para 88) 

14 The above pomts are of utmost importance and 
reqmre detailed consideration Before domg so it is neces- 
^ indicate m a very brief manner the present system 
01 crovermnent as also the objective of the peoples’ move- 
men m tl^ State The observations of my colleagues 
mcarding the growth of pohtical consciousness m Mvsore 
will tken appear m proper rehef 
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16 The State Oouncil m Mysore and the pesent System 
of Government — The Dewan is a member of the State Council 
or Cabmet in Mysore Although the Maharaja is “ The 
Chief Executive Authority” he ls not the actual executive 
The actual executive duties are carried on by the Dewan 
and Membeis of the Council In this sense the Dewan is 
regarded as “The Chief Executive Officer” and the other 
Members as executive councillors Although the “Ultimate 
Governmental Responsibility ” rests with the Maharaja, the 
actual formulation imtiation and direction of pohcies are 
not done by him The responsibility m all these matters 
IS vested m the State Council In tins sense it is a Council 
of mmisters “to aid and advise” the Maharaja and the 
Dewan’s position corresponds to that of “First Minister” or 
Prime Mimster The Dewan and Councillors together form 
the “Executive Ministry ” m Mysore This “Executive 
Jlmist y” is appomted by the Maharaja and is not responsi- 
ble to the Legislature Only after undergomg a regular 
process of examination and jomt consultation m the State 
' Council are aU important orders issued in the “Maharaja’s 
Name” , nd by “ His mil ” Hls Highness the Maharaja 
exercises the prerogatives of ultimate ratification or veto 

16 The fulfilment of the aspirations of the people for 
responsible government rests not m any change in the 
system of administration described above but simply a 
change of the method of selection of the Dewan and 
Councillors Instead of there bemg merely officials far 
removed from the daily hfe of the people there should be 
non-officials who have given proof of then efficiency m 
pubhc hfe and who are answerable to the people for the 
pohcies they formulate and the executive functions they 
perform It is not merely the mamtenance of a good 
Government accordmg to official notions that will satisfy 
the peoples’ legitimate aspirations, for the simple reason 
that the term “good” in the pohtical world is completely 
a relative term 

17 It is only the people that toil, pay taxes and main- 
tam the Government that can contmually deter min e what 
IS good for themselves The Government can only be 
“good” to the extent that its pohcies are determined by 
the tax -payers, ^ e , the people It is imdoubtedly true that 
those that are now responsible foi its adnumstration m 
Mysore are men imbued with the highest sense of duty 
and service to the State. But that does not make the 


8 
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Grovernment in all respects “ good ” since their policies not 
being detemuned by the people oi their representatives 
may or may not be acceptable to the people AVlien people 
are politically conscious and wakened to a sense ot right, 
the old order of things must change 

18 The fundamental prmciples underlymg the treaty 
m Mysore were stated by the Chief Commissioner of M} sore 
on 10th February 1879 m his minute to the Government 
of India “These prmciples contemplate the takmg of 
adequate guarantees from the native Sovereign for the 
contmned good Government of the Pro\ance, m a manner 
adapted, to the advanced ideas of right which the people have 
attained to under British Rule ” This conclusively proves 
that no “good Government” m any absolute sense, le, 
unrelated to the legitimate aspirations of the people 
(“advanced ideas of right”) is contemplated m the treaty 
relations Mr Gordon speaks of the “Advanced ideas of 
right” which the people of Mysore had attamed to under 
British Rule m 1879 alone If that essential spirit that 
animated the treaty clauses still continues to divell in them, 
then the immediate establishment of responsible government 
under the aegis of the I\Iaharaja is the natural constitutional 
development of the treaty itself I shall refer to this more 
fully later 

19 In the essentials of “constitution for a native 
State” there was no need then to include anythmg about 
responsible government m 1879 m the beginmng of a consti- 
tution itself And certainly the peoples’ ideas were not then 
so advanced as that But in 1939 things are diherent 
The foundations for responsible government m Mysore Avere 
laid by the Chief Commissioner and first Resident of Mysore 
m the enunciation of the above pohcy The structure 
began to gradually appear when the Representative 
Assembly Avas started by the late Maharaja Chamaiaja 
Wodeyar on the adAuce of Dewan Rangacharlu and the 
support of the then Resident Mr Gordon Conditions are 
now fully ripe for the completion of the structure by the 
immediate estabhshment of responsible government The 
orgamsation of the hfe of the people m Mysore is bmlt on 
such foundations as were laid by the far-seeing statesmen 
like Dewan Rangacharlu and the Resident Mr Gordon 
This was an ineAutable development m a State which had 
a break with tradition for fifty years, i c , from 1831 to 1881 
Such circumstances m the life of the people are bound to 
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tell on theix political development In fact a new tradition 
had been established and the then British administratois 
recognised its character 

20 In such favourable auspices as we have been placed 
under the bemgn rule of His Highness the Maharaja, peace 
with orderly progress and not conflicts should be the order 
of the day And the constitution recommended should be 
such as to avoid aU conflicts and it should be a challengmg 
invitation to the discontented elements to come, prove 
their woith and advance by the sole merit of the work 
turned out As professor H J Laski observes “No com- 
mumty could hope to fulfil its purpose if rebeflion became a 
settled habit of the population ” This apphes to violent 
rebeUions as equally to non- violent rebellions Of course 
this does not justify rebeUion, violent or non-violent But 
what IS the remedy “ Rather we must seek a method 
of organisation which can direct the power of sacrifice to 
an ideal mto channels of use to society as a whole ” 
(H J Laski) 

21 In my opmion it is the establishment of responsible 
government immediately that wfll be an mducement to 
bend the energies of pohtical parties mto useful channels of 
work for the good of the people We are now m the stage 
of agitation for responsible government 

22 The four stages of pohtical development as 
analysed m a general manner by AVoodrow Wilson (m 
“Constitutional Government m the Umted States”) are as 
follows “A first stage m which the Government is master, 
the people veritable subjects , a second m which the Govern- 
ment ceases to be Master by virtue of sheer force and 
unquestioned authority but remains master by virtue of its 
msight and sagacity, its readiness and fitness to lead , a 
third m which both sorts of mastery would be faihng and 
it finds itself face to face with leaders of the people who are 
bent upon controlhng it, a period of deep agitation and full 
of the signs of change and a fourth m which the leadeis of 
the people themselves become the Government and the 
development would be complete ” 

23 The first stage m Mysore might be traced up to 
1881 roughly In this period the ^y years of direct 
British Rule from 1831 to 1881 is to be distmguished from 
the prior period as remarked above 
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24 It was during these five decades that ’'the people 
became habituated to the British mode of admimstration 
and attamed to the “advanced ideas of right” under 
British Eule The second stage of development m Mysore, 
commenced with the rendition m 1881 and continued up 
to 1936 To the good fortune of the State the Eulers of 
Mysore have with great msight and sagacity developed 
Mysore m all directions and have themselves led the people 
by virtue of their noble (juahties This is one of the chief 
reasons why pohtical aspirations m Mysore have been of a 
slow growth Again m the purely Indian and Mysorean 
Dewans of the State it was natural for the people to take 
pride, identify themselves with then policies and look to 
them only for the progress of the State Here also the great 
names of Dewan Eangacharlu, Sn K Seshadri Iyer, Sir 
M Visvesvaraya and that of the present Deuan Sir 
Mirza M Ismail, are sure to find a lastmg place m Mysore 
History due to fyeir great achievements for the progress of 
the State Considermg all these circumstances, leaders of 
the masses were slow to rise 

26 Hot that there were not great leaders of pubhc 
opinion. Perhaps it is true to say that great leaders came 
on the scene m the beginning of the second stage itself 
But the masses then were not ready to be led by them 
Noi was there any need for mass agitation The Eepre- 
sentative Assembly was itself something of a Congress for 
the State for a long number of years with the additional 
advantages of direct contact with the Government spokes- 
men Hence all agitation was naturally confined within 
the Assembly itself And here we had the heioes of a 
hundred battles 

26 Loyal to the core, mtensely patriotic and burmng 
with a zeal for progress of the State m all directions, men 
of undoubted mtegiity and abihty, with unflmchmg courage 
and readmess for sacrifice — ^such were the men that the 
Assembly witnessed, m leaders like M Venkatakrishnayya 
^e late G 0 M and his band of courageous followeis 
iiiey held the field until the beginmng of the communal 

Outside the Assembly also publicists of 
acknowledged abihty ivere continuously educating pubhc 
opimon m Mysore on common problems of the native f^tates, 

rights of citizenship as also on the q uestion of 
responsible government 
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27 It must here be noted that the co mm unal move- 
ment was m the mitial stages actively and openly encouraged 
by some of the highest State officers themselves m Mysore 
Though it was thoroughly wrong m prmciple the leaders 
of the communal movement were preachmg m terms of what 
they called “social justice” to all commumties and they 
thought that this would be done by distribution of the 
'Government appomtments on a communal basis Such 
questions alhed to certain otheis such as the admission of all 
commumties into certain schools and colleges on an equal 
footing created an impression that the amehoration of the 
conditions of the masses lay m a so called eqmtable distri- 
bution of the loaves and fishes of office and this pohcy was 
bemg placed before the electorate m the elections to the 
Assembly 

28 Hitherto the naturally more educated people had 
do min ated the Assembly It was also natural that they 
should belong to one community that due to various histori- 
cal causes had voluntarily kept burmng the torch of learnmg 
for centimes together But their politics m the Assembly 
were not communal They were essentially democratic m 
outlook and had begun to speak m terms of responsible 
government and tiie rights and hberties of the people They 
naturally opposed conmnmal ideas and did try then best 
to dnect the attention of the pubhc to common national 
questions rather than the sectional mterests of ephemeral 
value This explains the reasons why the resolution for 
re-sponsible government was simultaneous with that of the 
rasolution to enqmre mto the question of the representation 
of the “ Backirard Commumties ” m the services of the 
State m 1921 to which my colleagues have referred The 
leaders of the non-Biahmm movement m Mysore however 
were not so sympathetic towards democratic advance but 
dnected then attention to questions hke representation m 
the Services and the Legislature In his note subnutted to 
the Seal Committee Mr Mahomed Abbas Klan (My colleague 
m this Co mmi ttee) who w as then one of the stalwart leaders 
of the non-Brahmm movement observes as foUow'^s — 

“It IS a matter of common knowledge that m the Representative 
Assembly, the majority of the seats are bemg captured by a single Ciass to 
the detriment of other classes Are we to allow these gJarmg mequahties 
to continue * I am firmly convmced that there is a grave social danger 
m permittmg any obgarchv as such, to plant its roots more and more 
firmly mto the soil, on the grounds of abstract justice and providing them 
with additional weapons denved from the armoury of coimtnes where 
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democratic conditions prevail, to enable them to mamtam their for- 
midable superiority in the present too unequal a contest ” 

29 Let me here observe m passmg that the majorities 
in 1923 feared that democratic advance in Mvsore might 
result m the oligarchy of powerful minorities' And now 
we are told m 1939 that the minorities fear that the establish- 
ment of responsible government m Mysore would result m 
the tyranny of the majorities Thus the pendulum of fear 
now swmgs to the side of the mmoiities and then to that of 
the majorities according to the convemence of the hour to 
oppose democracy which is neither majority tyranny nor 
mmority ohgarchy, but is based upon a harmony of all 
interests to serve the national cause 

30 But neither the non-Brahmm movement nor the 
movement for lesponsible government did catch the 
unagmation of the masses m Mysore Though m British 
India there were deep stirrmgs of the people due to the 
non-co-operation movement and the emergence of Mahatma 
Grandhi on the pohtical arena, it had little effect on the 
masses of Mysore m relation to their mtemal problems 
Whatever agitation tliere was, it took the form of an expres- 
sion of sympathy and sohdarity voth the British Indian 
movement for Swaraj but did not express itself m a demand 
for responsible government In the meanwhile Indian 
National Congress Committees were springing up m all parts 
of the State and their activities had the effect of rousmg up 
the masses in relation to the happeiungs m British India 

31 In such an atmosphere several attempts were made 
to focus pubhc opimon on mternal pohtical problems There 
were some All Parties Conferences held and a State Congress 
was also started m 1928 which functioned -for tliree yeais 
and then became defunct 

32 In the meanwhile the Assembly and Council were 
dommated by communal leaders They were not slow to 
realise that the conditions of the masses was not going to 
be improved by mere fights for communal representations 
m the senuces They did not give up communal agitation 
but side by side, demands were beuig made for salary cuts 
to bring down the cost of the administration and they 
fought hard for land levenue remissions and real rehef 
to the raiyats They had placed however responsible 
government as the goal of pohtical reforms m Mysore 



33 The policy of the Groveinnient howevei was to 
keep clear of the communal movement and m the economic 
fields they concentrated their attention upon bmldmg up 
the mdustries of the State Industrial development now 
marks as one of the most distinguishing features of Mysore 
of which the people may well be proud 

34 Strangely enough the leaders m the Assembly 
and Council did not appreciate this attention given to the 
industries For this attitude of theirs, apart from com- 
munal causes, there were however other potent causes which 
the Government missed to take due notice of Representa- 
tives commg direct from the people had personal knowledge 
of the distress that prevaded m the rural parts and repeated- 
ly they did demand reductions in land revenue as some 
rehef to the sufiermg tax-payers This was not done 
They urged permanent cuts m the salaries and the brmgmg 
down of the cost of the administration This was not done 
They complamed of coercive measures m the collection of 
land revenue, and strongly urged for remissions The 
peoples’ representatives and the Government were unable 
to see eye to eye m these matters This brought about a 
cleavage between the Government and the representatives 
of the people But still the differences did not take the 
form of agitation but simply manifested themselves m the 
legislature, but often their importance was relegated to the 
background by outbursts of communal jealousies 

This in short is the background to the period of agita- 
tion which commences from 1936 I will notice some other 
features of the stages that led up to the agitation m Mysore 

35 For a long tune there was a comfortable behef 
that the solution of the British Indian problem, ^ e , 
Domimon Status (as then expressed) would automatically 
solve the mternal problems of the Native States The 
Butler Committee Report, the Round Table Conferences, 
all had the effect of dispelhng such hopes The need for a 
proper nationalistic orgamsation for the State was felt on 
all hands But the branches of an orgamsation were 
already existmg in the form of the Committees of the Indian 
National Congress and aU that was required was to brmg 
m a Central orgamsation This was done And the first 
Mysore Congress Board was started under the Presidentship 
of Mr Sampige Venkatapathiah m January 1937 It was a 
rallymg pomt for all nationalistic elements m the State, the 
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beginnings of a great oiganisation were foreseen but no 
conJBict ^vltll Government was thought of It was purely 
a question of constitutional agitation for responsible govern- 
ment and the President of the Indian National Congress, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, had clearly laid down this condi- 
tion At any late, no satyagraha was to start mthout 
Ins express permission 

36 The Mysore Congress Board became famihar to tlie 
people m the elections In the Representative Assembly 
the Congress party had begun to fimction with I\Ir K T 
Bhashyam Iyengar as leader In tlie very first session he 
paid very handsome compliments to the statesmanship of 
the Dewan (June Session, 1937) This shows that even with 
the birth of a Congress Party in the Legislature the Govern- 
ment still retamed leadership over the people Soon after 
the June Session of the Assembly, 1 937, the Third penod m 
Pohtical development, the j^enod of agitation did com- 
mence m Mysore Agitation began as a protest agamst 
orders of magistrates prohibitmg mcetmgs and processions 

37 Iliave given in the above short description a rough 
outhne of the history of the movement for responsible 
government up to the threshold of the peiiod of agitation 
just to show that the agitation did not burst forth suddenly 
as an unrelated phenomenon It had its historic causes 
both for non-mamfestation m the earher stages and for 
appearance m a strilcingly pronounced manner m recent 
months The latter aspect has now to be explamed at some 
length 

38 On the threshold of the agitation penod m Mysore 
it Ls most sigmficant that the Lidian National Flag should 
have figured m prormnence There weie some flag incidents 
at Cliannagiri, Sagar and Ramadroog These were brought 
to the notice of the Government thiough an adjournment 
motion m the October )Session 1937 of the Representative 
Assembly and the Government franldy admitted the mis- 
takes of the over enthusiastic Pohce Officers and the 
adjournment motion was withdra\vn 

39 As the symbol of National XJmty of India, the 
Flag had caught the imagination of the masses It was an 
expression of sohdanty with the Indian National movement 
for Swaraj The flag but symbolised the actual change of 
outlook m Mysore Thus the responsible government 
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movement ^ras now lifted from its hitherto limited field of 
the Mysrre State and appeared as but part of a great AU- 
Indian National movement Pohtical aspirations m 
Mysore have been of slow growth as observed by my collea- 
gues But when they actually came up they breathed a 
greater atmosphere, reahsed a greater identity than set up 
by geographical limits The soul of the movement m 
Mysore was but a sparh or part of the All-soul of the Indian 
movement 

40 When such a change m mentahty takes place 
unexpected results follow My colleagues 'feel a surprise 
at the history of Mysore not running with the s me smooth- 
ness as before (para 77) smce 1937 The reason is to be 
found m the change of outlook that c me about When 
the nund is freed from the ordmary confines, when higher 
relations than those warranted by the Physical borders of the 
State are felt, when aspirations for lesponsible government 
hitherto thought of as confined to the State are for the first 
tune actually felt to be identified parts of the noblest and 
highest aspirations of India as a whole a tremendous power 
IS generated and the highest springs of human action come 
up to the surface Sacrifice for the national cause — ^that 
w^ be the dearest ambition cherished by the leader and 
follower alike 

41 WTien all this was creatmg self rehance and 
speeches m that stram began to be made by the leaders of 
the movement the ground was prepared for an mevitable 
conflict between the Government and the people Hence 
there could not be any induced phenomenon m the Mysore 
movement as my colleagues think, but a very natural mdi- 
genous phenomenon appeared, though it might have been 
late But as the “Seal Committee” observed “There is 
an advantage m being born late m life ” There was no 
history so distmguishmg to the movement m Mysore as to 
that m British India But the Mysore leaders were thi nkin g 
somewhat as follows — “WTien sohdarity is affirmed, when 
the part is identified with the whole, the heritage of the 
whole belongs to the part as well So if the Indian National 
movement took fifty years to build up its Institution, power, 
prestige and position in the country, the Mysore movement 
need not wait for a repetition of history , there were no 
two movements , it was one struggle for the whole of India , 
ours was but a part of the big struggle , whatever success 
the latter has achieved is also to be shared by us Moreover 

9 
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we have also saciificed foi the great cause ” Such were the 
great thoughts working m the mmds of the leaders The 
result waa that the Government’s leadership m the State, 
which had been bmlt up by sagacity and smcere intentions 
for the welfare of the people, began to be attacked and 
questioned 

42 By tins time the peoples’ party consisting of the 
non-Brahmm leaders had been dissolved and all of them 
with few exceptions had embraced nationalism This was 
an mevitable development Sly colleagues obsenm in para 
82 of the Report as follows — 


“The coming mto powei of the Congress ministries in many British 
Indian Provinces m July 1937, however seems to liave changed the atti- 
tude of the leaders of the “peoples federation” towards the Congress 
party and thiQ resulted in the emergence of a new party under the name 
of the Mysore Congress owing allegiance to, if not working as u branch 
of, the Indian National Congress ” 

This description is histoncally maccurate and the 
causes that led to the dissolution of the “peoples party” 
are not fully set out What really happened was that 
before the sweeping forces of nationalism, communahsm 
could no longer ] old its sway m Mysore Its days were 
numbered and final extmction was a foregone conclusion 
Though m the elections of March 1937 the Congress success 
was not so marked chiefly due to want of proper orgamsation, 
however by October of the same year, the Congress Com- 
mittees had spread all over the State and there was un- 
precedented enthusiasm evmced by the masses to hear the 
Congress message Tlie period of agitation had preceded 
the dissolution of the “peoples federation” and not merely 
followed it as my Colleagues think 

43 The walk-out staged by the Assembly Congress 
party as a protest agamst the repressive policy of the Gov- 
ernment had been decided upon prior to the commg m of the 
non-Brahrmn leaders The arrest of the leader of the 
Assembly Congress Party, Mr K T Bhashyam, on the 
midmght of the I5th October 1937 m the Representative 
Assembly Home gave a tremendous impetus to the move 
It IS however most significant that the Congress members 
that walked out returned to the Assembly the same after- 
noon with cries of “Sn Knshnaraia Wodeyar Ki Jai” and 
“Congress KiJai.” 
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44 Outside the Assembly the pubhc were greatly 
agitated over the incidents m the Assembly and the arrests 
ot the leaders The whole atmosphere was electrified and 
at such a moment, the tours undertaken in the State by 
Mr K F Nariman, Bombay Congress Leader, naturally 
attracted very huge crowds And the unhappy mcidents 
m Bangalore on the 24th and 25th of October 1937 were 
not merely due to the actions of the people, but were also 
the results of tactlessness and provocative behaviour of the 
Pohce This is proved beyond the shadow of doubt by the 
strictures passed by the Sessions Judge of Bangalore against 
the beha\ loui of the Police m the first case connected with 
the disturbances 

46 The peoples’ enthusiasm for the cause of responsi- 
ble government could also be guaged by the vast multitudes 
that came up to hear the Congress speeches especially durmg 
the AJl State tour of Dr Pattabhi Sitoamaiah, British Indian 
Congress leader, and Mr Balawantaroy Mehta, Secretary 
of the Indian States Peoples’ Conference In all their 
speeches they paid a tribute to the forward pohcy of Mysore 
State as compared with other Indian States and appealed 
to the Government to go forward m the matter of Pohtical 
Reforms too My colleagues remark that a considerable 
amount of agitation and organised propaganda was started 
and cairied on m its name (Mysore Congress) and with 
external aid I would only draw attention to the nature 
of the external aid m the persons of Dr Pattabhi Sitaraimah 
and Mr Balawanthroy Mehta This aid was of a most 
helpful nature and their suggestions were constructive 
At one of the critical periods m the recent pohtical history 
of Mysore these leaders of British India gave a proper 
direction to the people of Mysore by placmg before them 
the really progressive nature of the admmistration m 
Mysore as compared to other native States and showing 
also that the proper method of approach to the problem of 
Responsible Government m Mysoie would be to appeal to 
the Government m the proper spirit No one should regret 
such external aid 

46 That the Mysore Congress Board alone was not 
the solo agitator for Political Reforms m Mysore is emply 
proved by the proceedmgs of the January Sessions of the 
Legislative Council m 1938 which my Colleagues have 
referred to That the desue for progress was shared by extre- 
mists and moderates, the vested mterests as weU as the 
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common mass of people is proved by tbe resolution on 
further constitutional reforms moved by Mr P Subbarama 
Chetty, M L C Representing the Mysore Ch mber of 
Commerce, he may be regarded as a representative of the 
vested interests m Mysore The foUowmg extracts from his 
speech are well worth notmg 

“I heg to say that our Representative Assembly was constituted 
m 1881, t c , 56 years back I think ic is oldei than the Indian National 
Congress 


“ I want to draw the attention of the Gov- 

vernment that so far as the elected element of our Council is concerned, 
it does not compare favourably with that of the Cochin Council Even 
■with regard to Travancore, we do not compare favourably If 

we go through the history of pohtical reforms m British India, we see 
that they have been given m rapid succession Ever)’’ ten years they 
have had reforms, and now they are enjoymg Provmcial Autonomy In 
case we compare our constitution with the constitution m the Bntish 
Indian Pioinnces we -will find that we are something like twenty years 
behmd times ” 


47 It IS worthy of note that tbe resolution m tbe 
Legislative Council was seconded by a Congress member 
Mr Belur Simivasa Iyengar and supported by Mr D V 
Gundappa as also by Rajasabhabhitrsham Diwan Bahadur 
K R Srmivasa Iyengar (Chairman of tbe present Com- 
mittee) Thus it wiU be seen that aU sections of tbe pubbc 
were of opmion that constitutional reforms were long over- 
due m Mysore One of tbe causes of tbe agitation m Mysore 
is certainly traceable to this delay As regards tbe agita- 
tion itself Mr Belur Srmivasa Iyengar, Congress M L C , 
made this smcere appeal to tbe Dewan on the floor of tbe 
Legislative Council — 


“If in our desire to attam to an equal status with the citizens m 
the neighbouring provmce of Madras, we happen to commit some breaches 
of the law, it is for you to be generous You have been good to us m the 
past Be so in future also you have commanded our 

afiectionate regard till now Coutmue to command the same ” 


48 When Government announced tbeir mtentions to 
cimsfetute a committee on constitutional reforms, a new 
Mirsf certainly created m the State and tbe then 

T> n ^ongress Board was qmck m respondms Tbe 
of the Board, Mr K Cbengalaraya Reddy sought 
■with ''^tb tbe Dewan and assured him of co-operation 

of roleaLg the 

and nendinrr^ State , the pohtic^ prisoners were all released 
and pendmg cases mthdrawn Tins clearly shows that the 
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Mysore Congress Board at that time was not carrying on 
agitation for the sake 'of agitation My colleagues remark 
that the events rapidly took a turn for the worse m spite 
of the appeal made by the.Dewan for harmony and co- 
operation m October, 1937 The narrative that I have 
given will show that when that appeal was followed by the 
proposal for the constitution of Reforms Committee, good 
relations were immediately estabhshed 

49 While this was the state of aSaus of Congress 
activities m Mysore, the Haripura Resolution of the Indian 
National Congress was passed and given efiect to, as referred 
to by m)'’ colleagues Some other aspects of this Resolution 
must now be stated by me This Resolution may be regard- 
ed as the charter of liberties of the States ’ peoples of Indra 
It energised their movements m a measure beyond expecta- 
tions A new message of sympathy and moral support was 
given and there was a clarion call for a self-reliant struggle 
broad-based upon mternal strength m order to reach that 
“not far distant day of the States Peop’es’ dehverance” 
The Indian National Congress stand for full responsible 
government and the guarantee of civil hberty m the States 
was affirmed with an assurance of sohdanty with the people 
of the States and an active vigilant interest m their move- 
ment for freedom India is one and mdiAusible and that 
its mtegrity and umty must be mamtamed m freedom as 
it has been mamtamed m bondage was the central ideal of 
the whole Resolution placed before the States’ peoples 

60 It IS only agamst such a proper background that 
the course of subsequent events m Mysore fuU of misery 
and human snffermg can be rightly understood And to 
the extent that we lose sight of the full vision, will our 
conclusions be narrowed down to a too legalistic method of 
judgment The Flag then symbohsed the movement for 
responsible government The Goribidnur Congress Com- 
mittee which issued mstructions for the disobedience of the 
Flag order clearly stated that it was their duty to “protect 
the honour of the National Flag which is dearer than our 
own hves” (Ex 47 Ramesam Committee Report, page 7) 
This grun determmation behmd the peoples movement is 
the central important aspect which the Ramesam Com- 
mittee missed to take due note of They looked at the 
events merely from Magistrates’ point of view and to base 
any judgment on the peoples’ fitness for responsible govern- 
ment on the Ramesam Committee findings would be highly 
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dangerous For after all the Magistrates have to judge 
according to the present law of the land and order of things 
and they naturally condemn all disobedience of prohibitory 
orders without taking any notice of tlie deep workings of 
men s mmds, which might -often have the result of changmg 
the order of thmgs itself 

51 By the above I am not m any way justifying the 
Flag Satyagraha My strong opposition to it was at that 
penod pubhcly stated At Shivapura itself I did stnve my 
best to avert Satyagraha by proposmg the honouring of the 
Mysore Flag, along with the National i'lag, though without 
success at that tmie Mahatma Gandhi, on being apprised 
of the situation by representations, agreed with the view 
and the final formula suggested by him became the basis 
of the friendly understandings arrived at on this question 
beWeen the Mysore Congress and the Mysore Government 
through the intervention of the Great Indian National 
Congress leaders, Sirdar Patel and Achaiya iCripalam This 
settlement of the Lssue of the Flag, which had cieated 
“powerful nusundeistandmgs” between the Government and 
the people is an important event m the history of Mysore 
(cf Government order of 17th Blay 1938) 

62 BVhat I wish to draw attention is to the fact that 
the intensity of the movement foi responsible government 
should not be lost sight of m drawmg conclusions from the 
Eamesam Report In the clashes that occurred grave errors 
were committed by the leaders of the Peoples’ Blovement 
For example no one can forgive them for their desertmg 
the crowds to then fate after the firmg began at Viduras- 
watha I also do affirm that the custodians of law and order 
blundered and did not handle the situation at Viduraswatha 
properly so as to avoid human sufiermg as is borne out by 
the findings of the Ramesam Committee itself In this 
respect, I would like to draw attention of the Government 
to the following paragraph of the Ramesam Committee 
Report, ^e , paras 46, 47 and 60, 61 and 52 Hence grave 
errors committed both by the Blysore Congress Leaders as 
well as by the Ofl&cers of the Blysoie Government culmmated 
in the Viduraswatha tragedy and the sanctity and calm of 
a place of holy pilgrunage and meditation were violated 
tor the first time m the history of Blysore 

53 My colleagues have drawn attention to the untruth 
in propaganda and violence m action of the Mysore Congress 
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Party as pei findings of tlie Eamesam Enqiinv Coinnuttee 
I admit that these aie coudemnable irheievei and -whenever 
found But these apply equaly weU to the actions of tlie 
Government Officers too llieir violent mentafitv was fully 
revealed before the Eamesam Committee They looked at 
the mob not as composed of the subjects of His Highness the 
Maharaja who are to be properly guided by the avoidance ' 
of force as far as possible But while the Distnct Magistrate 
(Commander ?) kept himself at a “safe distance the 
Officers on the spot (battle field ?), as is eiudent from the 
e-\udence fancied that they were the lieroes of historical 
decisive battle fields of Mesopotamia and Greece and regard- 
ed the crowd as “foreign enemy” come to attack the “con- 
stitution of Mysore” (to establish responsible government 
under the a:gis of the Maharaja^) But for the terrible scale 
of human sufitermg, certamly the actions of these officeis 
and the mentahty revealed by them would be fit material 
for a modern Cervantes 

54 And as to the actual extent of mob voilence at 
Viduraswatha, referred to by the Eamesam Comnnttee and 
drawn attention to by my colleagues, it will be mterestmg 
to know whether even a smgle pohceman did die of it or 
receive any injury worth the name AU the ‘‘ casualties ” 
were on the side of the people Eamesam Committee 
themselves were constramed to advocate some non-violent 
method of efiectively dealmg with the crowds m future 
Similarly as regards truth, I would point out that the 
Eamesam Co mm ittee did not accept the versions given by 
all the officers as true Dr DeSouza’s supplemental note 
to the Eamesam Eeport deserves to be read very carefully 
Truth and Non-Violence are no doubt to be followed by the 
Mysore Congress m conductmg the movement but truth 
and minimum use of force and a smcere desire to avoid 
force are also to be followed by the Officers of Government 

56 If by referrmg to the Viduraswatha mcidents and 
Eamesam Committee’s findmgs, mv colleagues -wish to 
suggest that the people of Mysore do not deserve the 
immediate grant of Responsible Government, since grave 
errors were committed by Mysore Congress leaders at that 
time, I would pomt out that it also logically follows fiom the 
Eamesam Enquiry findmgs that the present system of 
Government m Mysore has outlived its usefulness and must 
immediately change, smce grave errors were committed by 
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My colleagues state that “Viduraswatha will stand as 
a beacon of warning for all time to come^’-I will only add 
that It IS a b^con of warning both to the Officers of Govern- 
ment ^ well as the leaders of the people Thus m the 
result, tlus land of argument will lead us nowhere This is 
not the proper method of loolong at things at all The 
proper view to be taken was enunciated by the Butler 
Committee m 1928 My < oUeagues have referred so much 
to paramountcy relations that it will be mterestmg to note 
u hat would be the proper view that even the paramount 
power should take of the mcidents according to Butler 
Committee 


Princes and People 


Butler Committee Report, para 49 — 

“The duty of Paramount Power to protect the States agamst 
rebellion or insurrection is derived from the clauses of treaties and sanads 
from usage and from the promise of the Ksng Emperor to maintain 
unimpaired the privileges, rights and dignities of the Prmces This duty 
imposes on the Paramount Power correlative obligations in cases where 
Its mtervention is asked for or has become necessary The guarantee 
to protect a Pnnee against msurrection cames with it an obhgation to 
enquire mto the causes of the msurrection and to demand that the Prince 
shall remedy legitimate grievances, and an obhgation to presenbe the 
measures necessary to this result ” 

Popular Demands in States 


Butler Committee Report, para 50 — 

“ The promise of the Kmg-Emperor to mamtam ummpaured the 
privileges, rights and dignities of the Prmces carries with it a duty to 
protect the Pnnee agamst attempts to eliminate him and to substitute 
Mother form of Government If these attempte were duo to misgovem- 
ment on the part of the Pnnee, protection would o^y be given on the 
condition set out m the precedmg paragraph If they were due, not 
to miBgovemment, but to a wide-spread popular demand for change, 
the “Paramount Power” would be bound to mamtam the ng^ts Prm- 
legea and digmty of the Prmce, but it would 

such measures as would satisfy this demand without ehramatmg the 
Pnnee ” 

56 Tbe Ramesam Enquiry Commttee themselves 

(m para 116 of that Report) have ^ ^ 

of tL best governed States In spite of this fact, there was 
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an intense agitation m the State, le , “a widespread popular 
demand for change ” The tragic mcidents of Viduraswatha 
are to be regretted but they mdicate the strength and volume 
of public opimon and the peoples’ readmess to face extreme 
suffermg 

As the Butler Co mmi ttee truly observe, “J£ they were 
due not to rmsgovernment, but to a widespread popular 
demand for change, the Paramount Power would be bound 
to maintain the rights, power and digmty of the Prmces , 
but It would also be bound to suggest such measures as 
would satisfy this demand without ehmmatmg the Prmce ” 

57 But there is no need nor is there any desire on the 
part of anybody for any intervention on the part of the 
Paramount Power and responsible government in Mysore 
should be established as a matter of friendly understandmgs 
and adjustments between the Government and the people 
The Government who have led the people till recently 
would hereafter wards be leading them again to the full 
heights of their pohtical developments 

58 I have already referred to the fact that the rela- 
tions between the Government and the Mysore Congress 
bee me harmomous once agam after the release of the 
Pohtical prisoners and the acceptance of the resolution 
for the constitution of the Reforms Committee After the 
Haripura Resolution the Mysore Congress came mto existence 
at Shivapura on April lOtli, ^ e , ten days after the pubhea- 
tion of the Government Order constituting the Reforms 
Committee In this mtermediate period the differences 
between the Goveriiment and the leaders related to min or 
matters concerning the constitution of the Reforms Com- 
mittee At Shivapura the prohibitory order of the District 
Magistrate was a sudden last minute development and the 
Flag Satyagraha was similarly unpremeditated, though 
unfortunately it side-tracked the attention from the mam 
issue of constitutional reforms But for the compli- 
cations mtroduced by the Flag orders and Satyagraha 
thereupon, mere pohcies of co-operation or non-co-operation 
with the Reforms Comimttee being purely constitutional 
activity would not have brought about any serious situation 
in the country To further substantiate my argument, I 
only refer to the recent withdrawal of my friends of the 
Mysore Congress, not only from the Reforms Committee 
but from the Legislature and local bodies from 26th February 

10 
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1930 as per Mallesw^a.m A M 0 0 Resolution Notlimg 
tangible bas come out as a result of this policy and the 
public tranquillity has not been m the least got affected 
thereby It has Treakened their position m the country, 
shov/ing clearly that the pubhc of Mysore while demanding 
responsible government are not bhnd^ supporters of all sorts 
of pohcies Reason does count with the pubhc of Mysore 
very greatly 

59 The various speeches referred to by the Ramesjm 
Enquiry Committee mostly date to the period before the 
Shivapura Convention If then as my colleagues infer, that 
truth m propaganda and non-violcnre in action have not 
characterised the Congress movement in Mysore — why then 
did not violence burst forth m all its virulence at Shivapura 
itself at the first convention where there was a whole army 
of the Mysore Congress soldiers of “violence” and leaders 
of “untruth” ^ Why did crowds of lift}'- thousands behave 
so non- violently m spite of ‘imtruthful’ propaganda there ^ 
The Shivapura Flaa: mcidents are an excellent testimony 
to the restraint and forbearance of our people m Mysore even 
m the face of grave situations At the same tune the 
District Magistrate and the Pohce by their most tactful 
but firm action upheld authority m a most dignified 
manner that does credit to the Civil Sennce in Mysore I 
do not justify the District Magistrate’s prohibitory order 
there, smce Flag hoisting was arranged to take place on 
private land But the manner of handhng the situation 
created bv the order deserves the highest commendation 
I have no hesitation m statmg that the best, m fact the true, 
aspect of the peoples’ movement as well as that of the 
Government was revealed at Shivapura m the mcidents 
connected ivith the peaceful Flag Satyagraha I am there- 
fore m complete disagreement with the inferences drawn 
from the Raraesam Committee findings by my colleagues 
A whole peoples’ movement can neither be condemned by 
the conduct of the local leaders nor a whole Government 
discredited by the behaviour of the local officers, as at 
Viduraswatha 

60 In fact it was with true msight that His Highness 
, the Maharaja appreciated the pubhc spirit and patriotism 

m the peoples’ movement “I have been commanded 
to assure you that His Highness has been watchmg with 
keen appreciation the growth of the pubhc spirit and 
patriotic zeal among his subjects and that their aspirations 
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for largei opportunities to serve the State will meet with 
due response at the proper moment” (Dewan's Address to 
the Assembly, October 1937) The beloved Sovereign’s 
judgment of the peoples’ movement is there and it over- 
shadows the findmgs of any number of committees 

61 When there is sucli a popular awakening m the 
State “the best and only remedy is to make popular repre- 
sentatives responsible for the admimstration ” as suggested 
by Mahatma Oandhi m his statement issued on Apiil 29, 
1938, four days after the Viduraswatha tragedy “The 
tragic deaths and injuries inflicted upon innocent persons 
would be small price paid for the hberty of the people” 
(Mahatma G-andhi) 

62 Sirdar Patel and Acharya Kripahm gave very 
wholesome advice to the people of Mysore m a public meetmg 
at Bangalore They pleaded for a new era of good under- 
standmg between the Government and the people and 
advised the honouring of the State Flag along with the 
National Flag They strongly advised against Flag Satya- 
graha m a native State 

63 The proper conclusions to be drawn from the 
tragic incidents are wholly different from what my colleagues 
have stated The remedy hes as suggested by Mahatma 
Gandhi m estabhshmg responsible government The 
Mysore Government Order of 17th May 1938 hoped, by the 
withdrawal of prohibitory orders and release of pohtical 
prisoners, tliat there would be a “conclusion of a period of 
doubts and difficulties and the mauguration of a new era 
of progress and prosperity m the State ” The people of 
Mysore have responded to this noble call on the part of the 
Government The State Congress leaders have no doubt 
non-co- operated with the Government recently But then 
actions have had httle effect upon the pubhc and the people 
of the State are now looking forward to the Government of 
His Highness the Maharaja for the fulfilment of then 
aspnations The present bannony m the relations between 
the Government and the people is a most opportune moment 
for the establishment of responsible government so that 
leaders of the people may now come forward and shoulder 
the burden of the administnAion and build upon the sine 
foundations that have so far been laid by the present system 
of administration for the progress and prosperity of the 
people of Mysore 


1 
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64 Mj colleagues have next referied to the hteracj 
of the few and the ilhteracj of the many as one of the 
obstacles to the immediate establishment of fall responsible 
government Withm the last sixty yeais the Government 
have been able to educate hardly ten per cent of the popula- 
tion Granting that the si me progress would be mamtamed 
without stagnation and m arithmetical piogression it would 
take six bundled years before umversal hteracy is attained 
m Mysore Rather than wait for such a long period to 
establish responsible goi^ei nment-, it would be better to 
make the people themselves responsible for the formulation 
of their educational pohcies My colleagues pomt out that 
there is a danger m the combmation of the hteracy of the 
few with the illiteracy of the masses in the body pohtic 
of Mysore But the Viduraswatha mcidents referred to 
by my colleagues have revealed that the greater danger 
to human life and prosperity m Mysore consists m the well- 
placed hterate few, (?/ e , Government Officers) acting up 
to the ideal of mastery over ilhterate toiling masses instead of 
to the ideal of service to the people, as when under a system of 
responsible government As the Worlong Committee of 
the Indian National Congress stated the remedy has “m 
estabhshmg responsible government m the State so that the 
responsibihty for law and order mcludmg firmg whenever 
it IS deemed necessary will be shouldered by a Government 
answerable to the people ’ Dewan Rangacharhi, the first 
Dewan of Mysore, observed ivith a keen practical insight 
when he said “K the spread of any high degree of education 
among the great mass of the people were to be insisted upon, 
we may have to wait for ever ’’ 


The Status of the Ruler in Mysore 

65 In para 91 my colleagues state ‘‘The Sovereignty of 
the Ruler is circumscribed by his responsibihty to the Para- 
mount Power” and at the same time remark that “The 
source of all power, jurisdiction and authority m Mysore is 
the Ruler ” I have shown at a later stage while considering 
the treaty relations that there would be freedom from mter- 
ference on the part of the Paramount Power if the Goveru- 
inent is conducted m a manner adapted to the advanced 
ideas of ught attamed to by the people I have shown that 
government would be a natural development 
or tlm "CTeaty relations Prom this view it will be clear that 
lie Killer will enjoy a highei status and a real Sovereign 
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status wiieu a system of responsible government is mtro- 
duced than the present inferior status of restricted 
sovereignty even m internal matters, since in the absence 
of a popular form of Government he will have to be answer- 
able to the Paramount Power, (z e , the Pohtical Department 
of the Government of India) for all measures undertaken 
by his Government I have also shown at a larger stage 
that the himtations imposed by the Par-’ mount Power 
arise on account of the “Sacred Obhgations” of the Para- 
mount Power to the people of the State Hence under a 
popular form of mternal Government these restrictions 
automatically cease and the Ruler in Mysore would then 
really become unrestricted source of all power, jurisdiction 
and authority m Mysore 

66 If still for argument’s sake it is admitted that 
there would be any unwarranted mterference on the part 
of the Paramount Power m matters connected with the 
mternal sovereignty of the Ruler even after a popular form 
of Government comes into existence, then instead of makmg 
an unaided personal stand as at present to cope up with 
such situations, he would be havmg the fullest and most 
loyal support of all of his subjects smce their freedom will 
then be fully equated with the enjoyment by him of mternal 
sovereignty 

In support of my observations made m the two previous 
paragraphs, I would refer to the mmute subnutted to the 
Government of India by hir Gordon, Chief Commissioner 
for Mysore, on 10th February 1879 In para 4 he observes 
as follows — “It should be the mterest of the Chief to seek 
advice and assistance when necessary, bound as he is to 
satisfy the British Government that the State is bemg 
governed m accordance with the best mterests of the people ' ’ 
It IS qmte possible to infer from the above that when the 
people themselves would be made responsible for the admim- 
stration, the Paramount Power cannot have any more reason 
to mterfere 

At this stage it is now necessary to consider the treaty 
relations m full 

The Treaty Obligalionb , — The Treaty relations are m no 
way a bar to the development of full responsible government 
in Mysore In my opmion, responsible government itself 
would be a natural development of the treaty relations. If 
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64 My colleagues have next referred to the literacy 
of the few and the ilhteracy of the many as one of the 
obstacles to the immediate establishment of full responsible 
government Withm the last sixty years the Government 
have been able to educate hardly ten per cent of the popula- 
tion Grantmg that the St me progress would be mamtamed 
without stagnation and m arithmetical progression it would 
take SIX hundred years before umversal hteracy is attamed 
m Mysore Rather than wait for such a long penod to 
estabhsh responsible government^ it would be better to 
make the people themselves responsible for the formulation 
of their educational pohcies My colleagues pomt out that 
there is a danger m the combmation of the hteracy of the 
few with the illiteracy of the masses m the body pohtic 
of Mysore But the Viduraswatha incidents referred to 
by my colleagues have revealed that the greater danger 
to human life and prosperity m Mysore consists m the well- 
placed hterate few, (i e , Government Officers) acting up 
to the ideal of mastery over ilhterate toihng masses instead of 
to the ideal of service to the people, as when under a sj^stem of 
responsible government As the Worlang Committee of 
the Indian National Congress stated the remedy hes “m 
estabhshmg responsible government m the State so that the 
responsibihty for law and order mcludmg firmg whenever 
it IS deemed necessary wiU be shouldered by a Government 
answerable to the people ” Dewan Rangacharlii, the first 
Dewan of Mysore, observed rvith a keen practical insight 
when he said “If the spread of any lugh degree of education 
among the great mass of the people were to be insisted upon, 
we may have to wait for ever ” 


The Status of the Rulee in Mysore 

65 In para 91 my colleagues state “ The Sovereignty of 
the Ruler is cucumscnbed by his responsibihty to the Para- 
mount Power” and at the same time remark that “The 
source of all power, jurisdiction and authority m Mysore is 
the Ruler ” I have shown at a later stage while considermg 
the treaty relations that there would be freedom from mter- 
ference on the part of the Paramount Power if the Govern- 
ment IS conducted m a manner adapted to the advanced 
ideas of right attamed to by the people I have shown that 
rrapon^le government would be a natural development 
® "CTeaty relations From this view it "will be clear that 
tne Kuler will enjoy a higher status and a real Sovereign 
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status when a system of responsible government is mtro- 
duced than the present i:^enor status of restricted 
sovereignty even m internal matters, since in the absence 
of a popular form of Government he will have to be answer- 
able to the Paramount Power, e , the Pohtioal Department 
of the Government of India) for all measures undertaken 
by his Government I have also shown at a larger stage 
that the limitations imposed by the Paramount Power 
arise on account of the “Sacred Obhgations” of the Para- 
mount Power to the people of the State Hence under a 
popular form of mternal Government these restrictions 
automatically cease and the Ruler m Mysore would then 
really become unrestricted source of aU power, jurisdiction 
aild authority m Mysore 

66 If still for argument’s sake it is admitted that 
theie would be any unwarranted mterference on the part 
of the Paramount Power m matters connected with the 
mternal sovereignty of the Ruler even after a popular form 
of Government comes into existence, then instead of makmg 
an unaided personal stand as at piesent to cope up with 
such situations, he would be ha%ung the fullest and most 
loyal support of aU of his subjects smce their freedom wdl 
then be fuQy equated with the enjoyment by him of mternal 
sovereignty 

In support of my observations made m the two previous 
paragraphs, I would refer to the mmute subnutted to the 
Gnvemment of India by Mr Gordon, Chief Commissioner 
for Mysore, on 10th February 1879 In para 4 he obseiw’’es 
as follows — “It should be the mterest of the Chief to seek 
advice and assistance when necessary, bound as he is to 
satisfy the British Government that the State is bemg 
governed m accordance with the best mterests of the people ' ’ 
It IS quite possible to infer from the above that when the 
people themselves would be made responsible for the admim- 
stration, the Paramount Power cannot have any more reason 
to mterfere 

At this stage it is now necessary to consider the treaty 
relations m full 

The Treaty Ohligal%oni, — The Treaty relations are m no 
way a bar to the development of full responsible government 
m Mysore In my opimon, responsible government itself 
would be a natural development of the treaty relations. If 
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the tieaties -were m any -r ay restrictive of the full pohtical 
development of the people then m plam language the status 
of the State’s people is reduced to that of mere chattels and 
slaves Then the Paramount duty of the State’s people 
would be to repudiate these dynastic treaties of the Rulers 
of Native States with the Paramoimt Powei But such an 
extremist and ultimate position is unnecessary to take and 
unjust to the framers of the treaty clauses of Mysore — the 
great British statesmen that were responsible for the 
Rendition Hence I am m complete disagreement with the 
mterpretation put by the majority of my colleagues m para 
105 of the Report I am of opimon that absolutely no diffi- 
culties are created m the way of fidl responsible government 
by the existence of paramountcy relations It is necessary 
to dilate upon this pomt furthei and go mto the full history 
of the case by quotmg several passages from the corres- 
pondence that led up to the treaty in 1881 

68 In a letter dated llth March 1862 the Viceroy 
ivrote to the Mahaiaja as follows regarding the Rendition 
of the Mysore territories — 

“Tie obigations of the Bntjsh Goi eminent to the people of 
ilysore ate as sacred as its obligations to the Maharaja It 

IS equally alive to its obligations to the people of Mysore, and to the 
responsibihty for their prospeiity and welfare of which it cannot divest 
itself It has been, and -will continue to be scrupulously just to both 
the parties ” 

The Maharaja of Mysore m a Kharita dated 25th 
January 1865 mote as follows — 

“If, then, the only object of the Government is the prosperitj of 
the people of Mysore, and if that prosperity can be guaranteed by the 
contmuance of the present system, then my restoration can m no way 
clash with the truest mtereste of the country ” 

To this pomt the Viceroy rephed as follows m his letter, 
dated 5th May 1865 

“Your Highness asserts that if the administration of the country 
weie restored to vou, you would maintain the existmg form of admmi- 
stration under British functionaries , but such an arrangement would 
never worlr satisfactorily ” 

The hlaharaja wrote to the Viceroy as follows in 
his Khanta, dated 4th July 1866 — 

I have learned that the posse'<sion of absolute power is a dangerous 
ana undesirable possession for any man, and I have observed that 
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altUougli my uuskiJfuI use of absolute powei in early life Las been severely 
blamed, the British Government is careful to entrust no such prerogative 
to any of its functionaries from the highest to the lowest Every officer, 
cnil and mihtary, everv magistrate, mcluding even the monarch, is ruled 
and gmded by law To this great method of estabhshed law and order, 
in financial, judicial and adimnistrative affairs, I should wish my Govern- 
ment to conform, and I am ready and ivilhng to bmd mysefif and my 
successors to rule m obedience to such regulations and ordinances as m 
the first mstance and from time to time may be approved by the 
protectmg power ” 

70 The Secretary of State (StafEorrd H Northcote) 

while communicating the decision of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Viceroj'' to restore the territories to the Maharaja 
writes m his command paper dated 16th April 1867 as follows 
(para 5) “In considering the stipulations which will be 
necessary to give effect to this arrangement, I have, m the 
first place to observe that Her Majesty’s Government can- 
not but feel a pecuhai mterest m the welfare of those who 
have now for so long a period been subject to then direct 
administration, and that they will feel it their duty, before 
replacmg them under the rule of a native Sovereign, to take 
all the pams they can with the education of that Sovereign , 
and also to enter mto a distmct agreement with him as to 
the prmciples upon which he shall administer the country, 
and to take sufficient securities for the observance of the 
agreement (6) “It will be the duty of the 

British Government to entri mto an arrange- 

ment with the Maharaja for the purpose of adequately 
providmg for the maintenance of a system of Government 
well adapted to the wants and inteiests of the people ” 

71 In the Government of India despatch to the 
Secretary of State, dated 22nd May 1879, the Viceroy and 
Members of Council have observed as follows — 

“We have also decided, subject to your Lordship’s approval, that 
the mtemal Government of Mysore shall be constituted upon certam 
essential prmciples, which the future Rulers of the State will be required 
stnctly to observe ” 

“As this part of the subject is of primary importance, it may be 
convenient that m the present letter we should begm by explainmg the 
groimds upon which we have come to our conclusions regarding the future 
constitution of the Mysore State, and the necessar}*' hmitations to the 
personal authority of i(s ruler 

(2) “In the despatch which communicated to the Government 
of India the decision of Her Majesty to mamtam the family of His Highness 
the Maharaja upon the throne of Mysore, the Secretary of State laid 



sti'css upon the pecubar inteicbt felt by Her ^Majesty’s Government in 
the welfare of the inhabitants of that State, who have for so long a penod 
been subject to direct Bntish administration It was affirmed to be the 
duty of the Government to enter mto a distmct agreement with the 
native ruler regardmg the pnnciples on which he should admmisterthe 
coxmtry , and, before confiding to him the adinmistration, to make 
adequate provision for the mamtenance of a system of goi'^ernment well 
adapted to the wants and mterests of the jieople We have followed 
these nuthontatn e instructions m framing the scheme of adinmistration 
Avhich we think best calculated to assure the stability of the Maharaja’s 
rule, and the prospenty of his people 

(3) “ All such fundamental axioms of Govern- 

ment as are recogmsed m Bntish India and have been for many yearg 
extended to Mysore will, with the modifications rendered necessary by 
the transfer of junsdiction, continue to be binding upon the administra- 
tion of Hjs Highness the Maharaja 

(4) “ It 18 necessary to maintam the digmty 

and comparative independence of His Highness, by resemng to him 
personally some substantial share m the actual direction of the affairs 
of his State , remembermg that m the great majonty of the States m 
India the Chief’s authonty is by theory, though not actually, unlimited 
But this consideration has to be subordmated to the stiU more essential 
necessity of providmg beforehand some positive guarantees and checks 
agamst the consequences which would follow any senous misuse of the 
Chief’s power through mexpenence, through an unfortunate disposition, 
or under the advice of bad counsellors And we have also to a^iply to 
the supreme controUmg supervision of the Government of India, that, 
while the constitution, framed vnth these objects, shall contmue effectively 
to fulfil them, the Prmce and his Government shall not feel themselves 
kept too closely under tutelage and restramt 

(5) “Under these conditions, our first object has been to surround 

the Maharaja with counsellors and high officials of known abihty and 
experience, and to estabhsh such methods of transactmg pubhc busmess 
as shall ensure every step bemg taken after debberation and under 
distmct responsibility We have consequently decided to constitute a 
Council of three Members, under the presidency of His Highness the 
Maharaja, It wdl be the duty of the Council to 

deal with all the most important measures connected with the admmi- 
stration , with all propositions (for example) which involve reference to 
the Government of India, The concentration of the 

executive authonty over all departments in a native State m the hands 
of a smgle high official is known by expenence to be attended with risks 
and disadvantages 

(6) Your Lordship wiU observe that the Chief Commissioner 
proposes to supplement the Executive Council by a dehberativo assembly 
TO be composed of respresentatives of leadmg classes and mterests of the 


^ f experiment of thus placmg His Highness the Maharaja 
to A j of ^ constitutional government-that is, a government 

on noted upon fixed and fundamental principles — undoubtedly 
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makes a new departure m tke policy of the Impenal Government 
towards the Native States of India To determme the proper method 
of deahng with these States, and of dischargmg the responsibihties which 
they entail upon the Paramount Power, has always been, and stiU is, a 
problem of great difficulty , for the improvemeTit of their condition, and 
their gradual assimilation to the general system and standard of the Imperial 
Government, is almost essential to their preservation The 

native States have now no longer dnythmg to fear either from foreign 
conquest, or from an annexation , while the Chiefs have received a distinct 
assurance from Her Majesty’s Government that the succession of their 
legitimate heirs shall be recogmsed and mamtamed Thus, while the 
power of the niler has remamed m theory, and occasionally m practice 
absolute, the natural preventives and antidotes to extreme imprudence 
and mismanagement have to some extent been withdrawn It is certam 
that this freedom from fear of the consequences of lax and mjunous 
admmistration has been to some perceptible extent detrimental m its 
effects upon the Chiefs, upon their counsellors and officials, and upon 
all those who are influential m the Government of the State 

(25) “ That pohcy proceeds upon the broad prmci- 

ple that in order to guard against chronic misrule m a native State, and 
to obviate the necessity for frequent and arbitrary mter-position by the 
Supreme Government to remedy the consequences of such misrule, it is 
expedient to avail ourselves of every opportunity of placing some reasonable 
limitations upon the personal power of the Ruler, or of the Minister, to whom 
the administration may be entrus’ed If the appbcation of 

these prmciples to Mysore be approved by Her Majesty’s Government, 
they may form the groundwork of a settled pohcy which wiU guide the 
Government of India m the general discharge of its responsibflities towards 
feudatory States ” 

72 J D Gordon m his minute to the Government of 
India on the 10th February 1879 states m para 2 that 

“These prmciples contemplate the taking of adequate guarantees 
from the native Sovereign for the contmued good government of the 
Provmce, m a manner adapted to the advanced ideas of right which the 
people have attamed to under British rule 

(3) “The above may be regarded as the essentials of a consti- 
tution for a native State, wiuch may fairly be msisted on mthe engagement 
to be concluded between the British Government and the Maharaja, 
preparatory to the restoration of the Provmce, and m respect of which 
no alteration of a matenal kmd should be allowed, without previous 
approval of the Government of India ” 

(11) “As regards the Native Euler himself, it is doubtful whether 
he should be required to assume the burden of personal adnunistration 
Havmg regard to the mevitable imperfections of Chiefs succeedmg to 
power by hereditary nght, and to the difficulties attendant on fixing 
on them the responsibility for the acts of the Government, it may be 
desirable that he should not take upon himself too much of the details 
of admmistration, ” 


11 



73 It was only after fiiUy settling the principles ae 
enunciated above that the clauses of the treaty were drafted 
The folloiving conclusions will emerge on an analysis of the 
above correspondence culmmatmg m the treaty 

(1) That the Maharaja’s obhgations under the treaty 
relations anse on account of the “Sacred obhgations” of 
the Par. mount Power to the people of the State 

(2) That no fixed system of Government to be settled 
once and for all tune by the treaty was contemplated, but 
only a system well adapted to the wants and mterests of 
the people was thought of 

(3) That the possession of absolute power is dangerous 
and undesirable whether for the monarch or for the highest 
officers and that the authority of the Maharaja as also that 
of the ministers are to be hmited In other words limited 
monarchy was to be the form of government for Mysore 

(4) That the treaty was to be regarded as somethmg 
m the “nature of a constitution” for Mysore restmg upon 
the fundamental prmciples that adequate guarantees are 
to be taken for the mamtenance of good Government, m a 
manner adapted to the advanced ideas of right attamed 
to by the people under British rule 

(6) That the assimilation of the system of Govern- 
ment m Native States to that of the system m British Indian 
Provmces is essential not only for the preservation of the 
States but also to ensure freedom from mtervention on the 
part of the Paramount Power m the mternal admmistration 
of the States 

(6) That limitation of the power of the monarch was 
proposed to be done by the estabhshment of the Executive 
Council, which was to be supplemented by a legislature or 
deliberative assembly 

(7) That the treaty requires the strict observance of 
certam essential prmciples and it is only to ensure such 
observance that a profusion was mtroduced whereby any 
matenal alterations in the system were to be made by regular 

md formal processes with the concurrence of the Paramount 
Power. 
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(8) Tliat any retrograde step tending towards abso- 
lute personal rule would be agamst tbe treaty, wiule any 
such step as the grant of Responsible Government, which 
further ensures the carrying on of a Government well adapted 
to the wants and mterests of the people and to then advanced 
ideas of right, would be perfectly m accordance with the 
treaty relations 

74 The question of the concurrence of the Paramount 
Pow& now ne^ fwther examination — My colleagues have 
drawn attention to the article m the press written by Sn 
Albion Banerji — former Dewan of Mysore — rrveahng that 
the approval of the Government of India was necessary to 
mtroduce the Reforms m 1923 Smce the Government of 
India did give then consent it only confirms the view that 
the treaty does not impose any sort of hmitations upon the 
pohtical development of the people Not a smgle instance 
of the Paramount Power havmg obstructed proposals for 
constitutional i eforms mcludmg the grant of fuU responsible 
government has yet been pomted out No ruler of any 
fuU-powered state has till now sought the advice of the 
Par mount Po’wei m this respect Under these cncum- 
stances it would mount to talong shelter under Para- 
mountcy relations to pomt out to those relations as standing 
m the way of the establishment of full responsible govern- 
ment 

75 I am of opinion that the pronouncements of the 
British Statesmen Earl Wmterton, Col llluirhead and Lord 
Zetland clearly pomt out that the British Government wdl 
not stand m the way of grant of full responsible government 

76 In my opimon the interpretation put upon C-ol 
Muirhead’s second statement by my colleagues is not correct 


Col Mmrhead's Stateym'it 
{Para 10 B of the Report) 

1 “It IS not to be inipJ'ed that 
the Paramount Power would recog- 
nise a Ruler as having endowed 
any con'datutional body, which he 
may create, with a greater degree 
of authonty than that ivhich he 
himseh IS recognised as posses«mg ” 

2 “No State would be regarded 
as reheved of its obhgations to the 


The Interpretations put upon this 

Statement by my Colleagues 

1 “It 18 now obvious that no 
ruler could divest himself of his 
treaty obhgations and ask the 
Paramount Power to deal with a 
popular Government of his own 
creation but not responsible to 
him m the first instance ” 

2 “If then the Ruler himself 
IS to be responsible to the Pam- 
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Col Muirhead’s Statement The Interpretations pvt vpni this 

{Para 103 (f the Report ) St<. Um( ><t by my Ctllei gu^s 

Paramount Po-w>'r by the fact that mount Power to any extent, he 
the Ruler has divested himself of must necessarily retam effective 
the control necessary to discharge powers for the purpose, and he 
them, and the Paramount Power must also have the means of 
would remain free to take such enfoiemg them ” 
ste^ s as might be requ red to 
ensure their fulfilment ” 

77 In the first sentence, m mj view, Col Miurhead 
states sunplv that any constituted body, created by the 
prince, cannot be endowed with a greater authority than 
that possessed by the prince himself This does not mean 
that there is any bar to the pnnee endowmg such a con- 
stituted body with as much authority as he does possess 

78 It also means that by the advent of constitutional 
body witlnn the State the powers retamed by the Para- 
mount Power only over that State are not to be deemed 
to have diminished to any extent whatevei 

79 Col Muuhead very carefully and significantly uses 
the woid ‘State’ instead of the word ‘Ruler’ m the second 
sentence of his statement It is the ‘ State ’ that oives certam 
obhgations to the Paramount Power At present the Ruler 
IS the channel for the discharge of those obhgations If the 
Ruler shares his power with his people, this channel will 
change m form and Col Muuhead emphasises that this 
change would not imply the loss of any of the rights of 
Paramount Power over that State The obhgations are 
those of the ‘ State’ and not of the Ruler personally And 
they would be discliarged m future by the Ruler with the 
fullest assent and co-operation of the people instead of the 
Ruler m person, as at present 

80 The observations of my colleagues (m para 105) 
about the breakdown of the constitutional machmerj’’ 
deserves attention In the first place there would be no 
such breakdown when responsible government is established 
Responsible government implies a high degree of mteihgent 
and earnest popular mterest m the political afiaus of the 
country and the people when once they taste power and 
responsibihty will be much more jealous of preservmg them 
rights and privileges and good Government than individual 
Rulers endowed ivith uSimited power In the second 
place under any such breakdown the Paramount Power 
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would surely mterfere m their own interests without any- 
body requesting them to do so It is surprismg why my 
colleagues want to be so very sohcitous of safeguarding the 
rights of the Paramount Power when these obhgations of 
the Ruler to the Paramount Power arose on account of the 
“Sacred obhgations” of the Par mount Power itself towards 
the people of a Native State 

81 My colleagues state that the ruler must retam 
withm himself and without sharmg them vuth the people, 
effective powers for the discharge of the Par mountcv obh- 
gations Then I should like to know who should beU the 
Paramount Power m case of the rmsiise of those “effective 
powers” by the Ruler himself In the result, I beheve, the 
obhgations to the Paramount Power ivill best be discharged 
under a system of Government m which the Ruler has the 
fullest consent and co-operation of the people 

82 Correctly mterpreted Colonel Muirhead’s second 
statement now makes it plam that a responsible popular 
ministry can come mto existence in the States Such 
ministers will be bound to discharge the treaty obhgations 
m the same manner as the prmce used to discharge them 
till the popular mimstry did come mto existei ce What Col 
Muirhead emphasises is that such a popular ministry cannot 
repudiate the treaty If it does so, there wiU be mterven- 
tion on the part of the Paramount Power 

83 I am of opmion therefore that the immediate 
estabhshment of responsible government m Mysore is not 
against the treaty m any way 

84 It 18 qmte possible that these discussions on Para- 
mountcy relations whether earned on by me or by my 
colleagues are liable to be regarded as too legalistic When 
m mternational relationships the understandmgs and 
treaties amved at yesterday are bemg openly repudiated 
to-day, IS there any use co nfinin g discussion to century-old^ 
treaties ? England was then m the proce^ss of consohdating 
her power, while to-day she has to mamtam her consohdated 
power agamst aggressive and powerful Dictatorships 
Umty within her ranks and fullest co-operation from the 
Domimons and British India and the Native States are 
necessary for the very existence of British Power on earth 
And everyone that cherishes the ideal of democracy wiU 
give his assistance to Britam m her hour of trial But on 



one condition Tins assistance shall only be to the best 
aspect of British rule mz , Democratic and not to the 
Imperialistic aspect When aUied to the imperiahstic aspect 
alone the Rulers of the Nc*tivc States can oppose demo- 
cratisation of their administration and lucur their subjects’ 
displeasure But if the treaty relations mth a great power 
like England comprehend the Ruler as well as his subjects, 
then the highest and noblest aspect of British Rule alone 
can be the cementmg force of the Paramount Power with 
the peoples of the native States tlirough their Rulers That 
democracy is the highest and noblest aspect of British Rule, 
none can gamsay It is only when the British becomes 
synonymous with the Democratic that the Paramount 
Power can remain Paramount m British India or with the 
peoples of the Native States Hence if the States’ Rulers 
m India do smceiely cherish a desue to serve the Paramount 
Power, democratisation of the States’ administrations iviU 
be tridy the highest service that they can lender to the 
British Empire, especially at this critical hour It is 
only by standmg up to the noblest ideals of British Rule that 
the “treaty obhgations” with the Paramount Power can 
be fuUy discharged m a civilised sense Any other view 
that reduces the states’ peoples mto a servile status is a 
rehc of barbarism and deserves repudiation m the interests 
of the Paramount Power as much as m that of the States ’ 
peoples and tlic princes 

86 Sovereignty vn Mysoie Seal Theory — I am m 
fullest agreement with the opimous expressed by my 
colleagues m para 107 of the report that the traditions of 
Hindu Dharma and theories of Sovereignty based upon 
such traditions are not only not opposed to the democratic 
ideals but are thoroughly consistent with them I am also 
m agreement with the view that a scheme of Constitutional 
reform could only be mtroduced by means of a devolution 
of power from the Maharaja I would only add, that it 
follows logically, that such a devolution of powers may 
'extend to the extent of establishment of responsible govern- 
ment under the aegis of the Maharaja 

86 Majority Rule and Provincial Autonomy at worh 
in British Indian Pi ovinces — ^My colleagues have come to 
the foUowmg conclusions — (cf paia 115 Report) (J) That 
responsible government m British India may not develop 

^ ^ origmal British model (2) That a smgle dommant 
party, whether pohtical or communal, would be r uling and 
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real democratic liberty would be absent (3) That lUiteracy 
and commnnabsm make tbe difficulties greater and it would 
be futile to copy the British model of responsible govern- 
ment m its entirety (4) In order to prevent the capturmg 
of power by a single do min ant perty it would be wise counsel 
to hasten slovly without mtroducmg immediately responsi- 
ble government in Mysore 

87 In disagreeing with the above conclusions, I have 
to record my dissociation from tlie observations made by 
my colleagues regardmg the working of the Provmcial 
Autonomy m British India Communal difierences are no 
doubt an unhappy feature of the pubhc life m some pro- 
vmces But to characterise all the Provmcial Governments 
as either Hmdu or Muslim as my colleagues have done is 
certainly to pamt the picture dark with a purpose Not 
that such a narrow view is not taken by extreme com- 
munahsts m British India But we m the Native States 
from our posiUon of happy isolation from communal 
animosities can view thmgs dispassionatelv It is only m 
two Provmces m British India, ^ e , Punjab and Bengal, 
that the Ministries are generally termed Mushm League 
Ministries even though they contam Hmdu Mmisters m 
them As agamst this the ministries m Smd and N W P 
Provmces are defimtely not identified with the communal 
organisations of the Muslims, though the population there 
IS overwhelrmngly Mushm In N W F Provmce a Con- 
gress coahtion Ministry is working In Smd a Congress 
coahtion Mmistry is not improbable In the rest of the 
Provinces, Congress Mimstries are m existence even to this 
day They contam Ministers of all commumties — Christians, 
Mushms, Hmdus, Brahmins, Non-Brahnuns and to dub 
the Congres'? ministries m these Provmces as purely Hmdu, 
would be to shut one’s eyes to glarmg reahties The Hmdu 
Mahasabha has not been able to capture even a smgle 
ministry m any of the Provmces In a Provmce which 
has a predominant Mushm population nothmg is more 
natural on earth than that the Congress orgamsations m 
that provmce should contam a predominant Mushm element 
Similarly with respect to a Provmce where the population 
IS predommantly Hmdu Such a state of affairs m no 
way mihtates agamst democratic notions But my 
colleagues observe that “there is at least a risk that the form 
of responsible government wiU be used merely to place m 
power representatives of the majority commumty ” Does 
this mean that democratic standards require that m every 



Province representatives of the minority commumties alone 
must be placed m power ? I hope not Let us remember 
that Democracy is identified neither with tyranny of the 
majorities nor with the ohgarchy of the nunorities 

88 As my colleagues have observed the Indian 
National Congress does no doubt lay claim to represent the 
whole nation It is the one organisation m India which is 
representative of all commumties and ahve to the interests 
of aU classes mcludmg if I may say so of the prmcely class 
too This IS proved b^y its past history and present activity 
Against overwhelming odds it is striving to build up the 
democratical stiucture m the country My colleagues have 
pomted out the difficulties created by the presence of castes 
and commumties, etc But there is the pnme difficulty 
presented by the existence of a foreign bureaucracy As 
agamst that foimidable power the nation has got to be 
umted and strong otherwise national democratic rule is 
an impossibihty Hence one national organisation to wrest 
power from the bureaucracy mto the hands of the people 
IS a democratic neces ity under the present circumstances 
of India This has naturally drawn very large sections of 
the populations of India mto the fold of the Indian National 
Congrass This explains its predommant position m the 
country But to conclude thereby that the Indian National 
Congress is ignormg either the existence or the possibihty 
of any opposition parties, as my colleagues have done, 
appears to me to be a too uncharitable conclusion On the 
other hand the charge has very often been levelled at the 
Congress that it is too susceptible of the opposition of the 
min orities m the Provmces and that it has yielded far too 
much to their demands, at the sacrifice of the legitimate 
mterests of the majorities 

89 How finally the gemus of India wiU adapt the 
British democratic mstitutions to her own conditions and 
evolve a type native to the soil and thus make a new contri- 
bution to civilisation it is yet too early to say The creative 
gemus of India may not imitate the British model m every 
respect Whether democracy is smted to the gemus of 
India or not, are all futile speculations of no practical value 
Democracy has come to stay m India One may as well go 
on speculating whether the railways are suited to the village 
hfe of the nation But the Eailways have come and the 
goods of aU the villages are movmg m aU the directions 
It would be wise national pohey to direct the national 
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energies to nationalise the Railways rather than leave them 
to be exploited by foreign interests Similarly with respect 
to the Pohtical and Economic developments The 
problem is not to build new institutions The British have 
built up mstitutions m India that affect the life of the people 
very mtimately To democratise these institutions is a 
hfe-breath necessity to the people of India 

90 In dr wmg lessons from the British Indian develop- 
ments for the Native States my colleagues have confined 
them attention solely to communal developments But we 
must remember that it is not nationalism alone that is 
combating communahsm In the wake of the repeated 
failures of attempts at brmgmg about communal concord, 
other forces have slowly but powerfully risen to the surface 
of the pohtical hfe of India Socialism and Communism 
are now capturing the imagmation of the masses An 
appeal based upon hunger and clothmg is bound to be more 
powerful to the tbihng milhons than any that is based upon 
rehgion In the conditions of India dictatorship can never 
hope to be an alternative to democracy But communism 
IS a possible alternative It would be m the best mterests 
of the Native States to democratise their institutions and 
thus be a powerful bulwark against communism The 
Prmces are the custodians of the culture of India Already 
discourteous references are being made to their order 
by communists and socialists Introduction of responsible 
government m the Native States is an urgent necessity, so 
that tolerant democratic ideas and not its mtolerant alter- 
natives do take firm root m the States peoples’ minds 

91 As regards the dommance of a smgle party to 
which my colleagues have referred, the longer the delay 
m the mtroduction of responsible government m a State, 
the greater does the necessity arise for muted strength on 
the part of the people with the mevitable dommance of a 
single party If the present opportune moment is availed 
of by immediate mtroduction of responsible government 
m Mysore, there is every possibihty of a two-party system 
coming mto existence on the British Parh mentary model 
itself It IS of happy augury that another non-communal 
party called Praja Parishad has come mto existence with 
the same objective as that of the State 'Congress The 
difference hes m the methods of achievement of the goal 
It is possible that different pohcies will begm to be associated 
with the two organisations and between them they would 

12 
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be representative of aU sections of the people of Mysore 
' At this stage it is necessary to consider the problem of 
mmorities in Mysore fully 

The 'problem of the Minorities in Mysoie 

92 In para 109 of the report my colleagues state 

as follows — “ The fact that m India groups are mainly 
ranged on communal Imes makes the protection of mmorities 
the one problem that democratically nunded constitution 
builders have to grapple with In our 

Committee the memoranda received and the witnesses 
who have dealt with this topic, especially the represen- 
tatives of the Muslims, etc , are unammous that the safe- 
guardmg of theu interests could only be done by the 
Sovereign and that he must therefore refam real and 
effective powers m this behalf” And m para 93 of the 
report the views of the Central Mohammedan Association 
and the Mushm League m Mysore are set forth and their 
opposition to responsible government is mdicated In 
order to fully appreciate the Mushm point of view it is 
necessary to go mto some detail mto the matter 

93 The Nine Points of the Muslim Demands in Mysore 
are as foVmvs — (cuUed out from their memoranda received 
by the Committee) 

(1) In the Police and Mihtary the Mushms demand 
fifty to sixty per cent representation 

(2) One seat m the Executive Council to be reserved 
for Mushms, le , 25 per cent reservation m the Executive 
Council 

(3) Thirteen per cent of seats to be reserved to them 
m the Legislature 

(4) One seat to the Federal Council and two seats 
to the Federal Assembly to be reserved to Mushms, i e , 
nearly 33 per cent reservation 

(6) Thirty-three per cent of the appomtments m 
the Public Services to be reserved for MusIum 

(6) Urdu also to be the official language of the State 
along with Kannada 

(7) The Muslim minister to be chosen by the Maharaja 
out ol a panel of names submitted by the Mushm members 
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of the Legislature and removable at the pleasure of the 
Maharaja as also on a vote of no-confidence moved and 
passed by a specific majority of the Mushm members alone 

(8) Separate electorates to be mtroduced 

(9) One-third of the appomtments to be reserved 
for Mushms m the Industrial and Commercial Institutions 
of the Government 

94 It IS clear from the above that while the Muslims 
are opposed to the immediate estabhshment of responsible 
government, they vant the above “ safeguards ” and 
weightage m the Legislature, Services, the Anny and the 
Pohce and the Industrial and Commercial establishments 
of the State Mushms m the State hardly form six per cent 
of the population and the grounds of their claims are the 
following (as culled out from then memoranda received 
by the Committee) — 

(а) Mushms played a conspicuous part m the deve- 
lopment, expansion and growth of Mysore from a small 
State to one of the biggest and most progressive umts of 
Indian India 

(б) They have remamed loyal to the Ruhng dynasty 
of Mysore through the many vicissitudes which the State 
has passed smce the last one hundred and fifty years 

(c) They are historically and pohticahy an important 
commumty m Mysore 

(d) Their meritorious services to the State m the 
past, mcludmg those rendered durmg the Great War, when 
Muslims made enormous sacrifices to exalt the name of 
His Highness 

95 I would examine the grounds one by one, m so 
far as these claims affect the position of other commimities 
m the State 

(a) Obviously this refers to the reign of Hyder Ah 
and Tippu Sultan m the l'8th centmy But the rightful 
Sovereigns of Mysore were the forefathers of the present 
Hmdu Maharaja and the present territory of Mysore is 
almost equal to that held by the Hmdu Monarchs before 
the commg mto power of Hyder Ah and Tippu Sultan 
Whatever territory was newly acquired by these Muham- 
medan Rulers was distributed bettveen the Enghsh and 
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the Nizam of Hyderabad after the battle of 1799 Hence 
the present territories are equal m extent to that which 
the ancient Hindu dynasty held prior to the commg into 
power of Hyder All In support of this position I wish 
to quote here the Khanta of Sn Knshnaraja Wodeyar IH 
to the Government of India before rendition of Mysore 
It is mteresting to note that at one tune one of the reasons 
advanced to oppose the rightful claims of Knshnaraja 
Wodeyar III was, that almost aU the present territory of 
Mysore was the conquest of Hyder iUi This argument 
was very successfully refuted by Knshnaraja Wodeyar III. 

“ Lord Camung truly states that the territory ceded to me rn 1799 
comprised districts over which my ancestors ne\er ruled, but he omits 
to add that their kmgdom, though differing m its limits, was hardly 
leas extensive than that which the alhes assigned to their descendant 
Compensation was given m the north for distncts not restored in the 
south The limits were fixed for mihtary reasons, and the boundary 
was removed northwards, m orrler that the Bntish might hold the keys 
of the ghauts 

“ In the selection of a Sovereign for the new Kmgdom, the choice 
was equally decided ui my favour The family of Tippu, besides its 
necessary animosity to the East India Company, had no hold upon the 
affections of the people of Mysore Its usurpation was recent, and its 
rule had been oppressive On the other hand, my family had only 
ceased to reign, m 1769, and even after the date Hyder 411 considered 
that he denved additional security from contmumg the old dynasly 
as nominal Sovereign My father, the Inst of this senes of titulai kmgs, 
died m 1799 , hence, m the selection winch was made, the East India 
Company secured a Sovereign who owed everything to the Bntish, and 
who brought uath him the loyalty of his people Further, the Muhrattas 
were concihated by the erection of a Hmdu m place of a Muhammedan 
dynasty 

Let me here state, that the Hmdus of tbe State regard 
Hyder Ab and Tippu Sultan as Mysoreans and not foreigners 
The conquests ot Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan were made 
possible by the money contributed by the Hmdu merchants 
and lyots of tbe time Hmdus were soldiers too m their 
army and did give up tbeir bves under their banner 

96 (6) Hindus m the State bave been loyal to tbe 

Hmdu Kulmg dynasty tbrougbout all these centuries and 
there is no reason to depnve tbe Hindus of tbeir legitimate 
due No favouritism is called for or is to be tolerated 
Loyalty does neither set nor ask for a price 

^ ^ (c) Hmdus are pobtically and Histoncally more 

important m Mysore than other commumties smee from 
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tune mmiemonal they have been sovereigns of the land 
despite a short break in the 18th century 

98 (d) The services of the Hindus during the last 
war was greater than that of the other communities Out 
of the 76 lakhs of rupees contributed to the war fund 96 
per cent may be regarded to have come from the Hindus 
of the State m proportion to their population strength 

99 The above wiU show clearly that the aspirations 
of the min orities to obtam sovereign position over the 
Hin dus m Mysore cannot be made a ground for opposition 
to responsible government under the aegis of the Mah< raja 
Just as any similar ambitions if nurtured on the part of 
the Hmdu min ority m Kashmir (where Muslims are m a 
majority) cannot be favoured, similarly ihe amibitions on 
the part of the Mushm mmority m Mysore ought not to 
be fanned or supported All commimities m Mysore can 
play a worthy part m loyal service to the Maharaja and 
pafriotic service to the State and India under a system of 
responsible government alone Favouritism to any com- 
mumty wdl not be m the best interests of the State There 
must be equal opportumties for aU and no nepotism even 
by statutory recogmtion Hence the opposition of mmo- 
nties must not be made a ground for denymg responsible 
government to the people as a whole smce such a system 
of Government means power for the minorities as well as 
the majorities 

100 In this hght the Muslim “ charge sheet ” agamst 
the Hmdus of the State is unjust and unfortuna e The 
following are some of the samples — (1) “ So far as the 
pohey of H H the Maharaja of Mysore is concerned, it 
has always been unprejudicial to the Muslims But there 
are some elements m the State that possess the mentahty 
of the Mahasabhaites m British India They have been 
persistently adverse to Muslim mterests They never 
let go any opportunity to undermme even the legitimate 
rights of Muslims, and wherever possible they have merci- 
lessly deprived the latter of then due share Some of the 
so-caUed leaders of the Mysore State Congress are qmte 
hostile to the Mushm community and its mterests They 
stand m the way of Muslims m piibhc services They 
do not hke the advancement of Mus lims m any field, even 
that of education One of them w nt to the extent of 
audaciously proposmg total abohtion of Urdu Schools. 
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During tiie recent nets in Channapatna and its vicinitj, 
these elements had an active hand In short, m spite 
of the ]iist and benign pohey of H H the Maharaja, it is 
painfully observed that Muslims are being made nctims of 
narrow minded partiahty (Memorandum submitted by 
Anjuman Association, Cantonment ) 

(2) Mussahnans of Mysore have reasons to beheve, 

nay, they are convmced beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that these who are agitatmg for responsible government 
are anything but nationalists Then sole object is to 
advance then selfish ends vhen power is transfeiTed to 
them They therefore suggest that 

the constitutional reforms that may be granted should 
not leave the min orities, particularly Musahnans to the 
tender mercies of a hostile and fanatical majoiUy which 
may ruthlessly trample on then just rights and deprive 
them of the privileges and immumties which they are at 
present enjoying Musahnans as the 

most important minority m Mysore, are awakened enough 
to pay heed to the most disastrous efiects that axe hekly 
to be produced m case our Great Maharaja delegates even 
some of his r ulin g powers and proceeds to entrust the 
destimes of 65 lalhs of his beloved and loving people to the 
care of a party, unbued ivith communal bias and jealousies, 
whose leaders may come to power all on a sudden by the 
lU considered votes, mostly of illiterate and easily misguided 
persons (Memorandum submitted by Central Moham- 
medan Association, Bangalore ) 

(3) The admiiustration of District Boards by non-- 
official presidents belonging to the majority communities 
has shown that pubhc mterest has sufiered considerably 
on account of their neghgence, maladministration and 
subversive tendencies, and that the mmonfy commumties 
are subjected to tyranny at the hands of the majority 
(Mysore State Mushm League Memorandum ) 

lot If the Muslims are to get 60 per cent strength 
m the Police and the Mihtary and a considerable and 
effective strength in the Pubhc, Se^^nces and Industrial 
Concerns and weightage m the Legislature and Executive 
Council It ivill be dear that they iviU be occupymg a supreme 
position of vantage and the majorities will have to hve 
^ strength of the Mushm mmonty 

m the State The opposition of the Mushm mmorities to 
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the immediate estabhshment of lesponsible government 
to which my colleagues have drawn attention, is therefore 
understandable 

102 But really who is it that mamtams the Govern- 
ment at present m Mysore ^ Takmg even a communal 
view of the matter 94 per cent of the population are Hmdus 
Naturally the mcome of the State comes from the Hmdus 
in this overwhelmingly large proportion Will it be 
“ Dharma ” to oppose the ]ust and legitimate aspuations 
of the people as a whole on the ground of the unsustamable 
and exaggerated demands of the mmonties 

103 In the result, the estabhshment of responsible 
government m Mysore ought not to be delayed on the 
ground of the opposition of minorities The latter wish 
to entrench themselves m a sovereign position to exploit 
the majorities And yet the memoranda subimtted on 
behalf of some of the Muslim Associations of the State 
dub the Hmdus as “ fanatical ” and “ tyramcal ” > 

104 I have built up the argument on the strength 
of the memoranda presented by some of the Mushm Asso- 
ciations and the historical facts referred to by them But 
m reahty there is no such animosity between the Hmdus and 
Muslims of the State There is an age-long tradition of 
Hindu Mushm concord Though it wiU be the dutv of 
the Hmdus to oppose any claims that are detrimental to 
the best mterests of the State, theu toleration shown to 
all mmonties is proverbial and earned almost to a fault 
The Rulers of Mysore and the able DewaUs have aU from 
the begmmng budt up excellent traditions of a most tole- 
rant administration, that has been the admiration of one 
and all The present samtly Ruler and his adviser Su 
Muza M Ismail have strengthened the old traditions and 
built up new traditions of toleration and good will 

The Declaration of Responsible Goverri/nient 

105 I have Voted in favour of the final formula for 
responsible government with some modifications The 
formula, according to me, would read as follows — 

“ The objective to be kept m view m all constitutioual reforma 
in Mysore should be the establishment of a system of responsible 
government nnder the authonty and protection of the Sovereign, i e 
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a system m which the adnumstration is earned on by a cabmet of mini- 
sters appomted by His Highness the Maharaja and enjoying the 
confidence of His Highness and the support of the legislature , the powers 
of His Highness to ensure peace, order and good Goveinment, to safe- 
guard the interests of all classes of His Highness’s subjects, mcludmg 
the mmonties remammg unaffected and sujireme m all circumstances ” 

106 The portions omitted by me are the following — 

(a) “ As well as to satisfy the terms of the Treaty with the 
British Government ” 

I am agamst this clause bemg introduced Some 
people thmk that Treaty Relations come m the way of 
mtrodiiction of responsible government Though I am 
of a diiferent opmion I feel that the formula must not 
contain anythmg ambiguous and it should not give any 
handle to the opponents of responsible government 
Moreover the Treaty obhgalions would be satisfactorily 
discharged by the Maharaja with the fullest co-operation 
and consent of his subjects 

(b) “ and the stages of progress towards the goal bemg deter- 
mmed by His Highness according to the measure of success attendmg 
the workmg of each stage ” 

I am for the immediate establishment of responsible 
government My reasons for this view are stated m the 
other parts of this note Hence I am for the omission of 
the above clause from the formula 

There is also another important reason The mser- 
tion of such a clause would result m pitchmg the Sovereign 
against his subjects Even if lesponsible government 
should be by a gradual process m Mysore further stages 
of progress should be determmed by His Highness the 
Maharaja with the fullest consultatiou with and the co- 
operation of his subjects This arrangement would be m 
perfect accord with the identity of mterests between the 
Ruler and the Ruled and would avoid all conflicts for all 
tune to come m Mysore 

With these omissions I am sure that the formula would 
be welcome to all the parties m Mysore— those that want 
iumiedii(.le estabhdiment of lesponsible government as 
a’ so those that advocate a gradual development 

I s all now mdicate my views on the specific recom- 
mendation of the Committee, section by section. 
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SECTION I 

107 Representative Assemhly —According to the 
proposals of my colleagues, both the Assembly and Council 
are to contmue, though not imder a bicameral system 
In my opmion a smgle house of legislature is sufficient m 
the circumstances of Mysore as has been admirably pomted 
out by Mr M A Doreswamy Iyengar m his memorandum 
But if it IS decided to retain both the Houses the Assembly 
should be given its proper place The time has now come 
for givmg the popular assembly “ the position of command- 
mg mfluence and power ” that naturally is its due 

108 Procedure in i espect of Bills — I am also of opmion, 
as expressed by the majority of my colleagues, that the 
powers of the members should not be confined to discussion 
of general prmciples underlying a BiU, but should extend 
to movmg amendments to any of the clauses of the Bfil 
It is necessary to permit amendments of clauses also, as 
otherwise, occasions may arise when those who are opposed 
to any particular clauses may be forced to vote agamst 
the entire Bfil itself 

109 Effect of Assembly’s opinion — ^I am emphatically 
of the opmion that if a majority of the members of the 
Assmebly, present and voting, are opposed to any BiU 
or to any of its clauses, the verdict of the Assembly should 
be given effect to The Assembly is looked upon as the 
potential House of Commons for Mysore Its importance 
has risen very high with the growth of Pohtical conscious- 
ness It wfil be m harmony with the trend of develop- 
ments- m Mysore if its verdict by a majonty of the members 
present and voting is accepted My colleagues are of 
opmion that it is the verdict of the two-thirds of the total 
strength of the House that should be bmdmg AsTit^wiU 
rarely be possible to have such a majority, Government 
wfil tend to grow mdifierent to the opmions of the Assembly 
and members wfil not have a hve interest m its dehbera- 
tions AU this wiU mevitably lead to greater cleavage 
between Government and the people’s representatives , and 
any powerfully organised party wfil try to catch almost 
all the seats m the Assembly, killin g aU mdependent and 
fearless opmion m the country, smce as agamst the Gov- 
ernment the people wfil have to be umted and strong and 
well organised under a smgle party, to secure m the^Assembly 
a strength of more than two-thir^ of its total members 

13 
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A Bill thrown out by the Assembly should not be 
placed before the Legislative Council at all , Government 
should be free to re-introduce it before the Assembly 

110 Aftei a Bill is passed by the Legislative Council, 
it should finally be (placed befoie the Representative As- 
sembly once again, and must be sent to His Highness the 
Maharaja for assent after -bemg passed m the Assembly 
In cases of diffeiences of opimon between the two Houses 
.over specific provisions both the opmions must be placed 
before His Highness 

111 My view is that the final stage of all Bills should 
be reached m the Representative Assembly I\Iy colleagues 
rejected this proposal, stating that the Legislative Council, 
may advance a similar claun and that there will then be 
no end to the process of Legislation I do not agree that 
the Council > can make that olaun The Council cannot 
claim to be equal' m importance to the Assembly Let 
us make a comparative study of the composition andi re- 
presentative character of the two Houses According to 
the recommendations of my colleagues themselves, the 
number of elected members m the Assembly' will be nearly 
seven tunes as many as those m the Council, -the consti- 
tuencies of ‘the Assembly wiU be nearly .eight tunes m 
number and its electors will be -nearly three times as that 
of the Council Hence any claim by the Council for finahty 
m Legislation will be unsustamable The popular House 
m which Bill makes its first entry should be also the final 
place for its exit for the assent of His Highness the Maharaja 
The mterval between the two events will be sufficient for 
cahn dehberation of Legislative measures. I would there- 
fore prefer the final stage of Legislation to be reached m 
the Assembly In such a process every piece of Legislation 
will have the added advantage of being backed with the 
sohd opuuon of the people — ^referendutn ^of the Assembly 

112 Even Sir Btajendranath Seal who started the 
heory of Referendum cuw rlmtiative .-function of the 
■^sembly , i bad suggested a final reference to the Assembly 

IR matters, and the placmg.of its opmion before 

Highness (Para 84 , page 35 , Beal Report) , He wanted 
bptT^^ course of action to cases of Donffict of views- 
is t Assembly and the Council-' My suggestion 

should become the 'normal feature, really con- 
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sistent with, the Referendum functions of the Assembly 
Smce Government can have recourse to emergency regu- 
lations any delay that may happen m the process of Legis- 
lation as suggested by me cannot have serious efiect 

113 Excluded Subjects — I am unaoie to agree tnat 
theie should contmue to be any subjects excluded from the 
scope of the Legislature I strongly differ from the view 
that such exclusion is a necessary consequence of the rela- 
tionship of the Ruler with the Paramount Power If the 
treaty relations are really mterpreted m the statesmanly 
spmt that animated the great British Statesmen that drew 
up the conditions of the Treaty, it will be seen that m a 
“ Constitutional State ” hke- Mysore there cannot be any 
subjects outside the scope of the Legislature This bemg 
a matter of importance, I am constrained to dwell on this 
topic at some length The excluded subjects are under 
two heads (?.) External lelations, {%%) Internal matters 

114 (^) External Relations — The Seal Committee 
made a short review of the nature of the relations with 
the Paramount power and other States, i e , External 
relations (Cf paras 221, 222, 223) and their remarks m 
para 224 are of very great constitutional value “ Thus 
it will be seen that the matters so excluded are not what 
are usually comprehended under foreign relations , they 
are external m form, but vitally affect the mternal admmi- 
stration of the State and its economic strength and financial 
stabihty , and what is equally important, the famihar old 
conditions with the assurance they brought with them 
are changmg and changing m such a way as materially to 
alter the situation as weU as aU its elements and features , 
the exclusions, therefore, may have to be revised with 
coming developments of that situation In truth it is a 
common atmosphere -that -surrounds all these Indian 
Peoples to-day, and it would be-hardly possible to exclude 
them from the atmosphere they breathe 

116 This was the view held by the Committee sixteen 
years ago But to-day some of the developments envisaged 
by the Seal Committee are about to take place even ahead 
of then predictions Federation, and not a ZoUvereme 
(para 222 Seal Report) is looming ahead When the hour 
has ariived to revise the question of exclusion, my colleagues 
have pressed' the “ Treaty Relations ” themselves as an 
aigument for contmumg this exclusion from the purview 
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of the legislature even within the filed of discussion and 
debate 

116 I have pointed out elsewhere that these treaty 
relations rest upon certain fundamental prmciples and 
not on arbitrary rules prescribed by the Paramount Power 
and that the articles of the Treaty were designed to be 
“ as formmg something of the nature of a constitution 
for Mysore ” The mtention of the framers of the Treaty 
was that the Executive Council to be set up to assist the 
Maharaja should be supplemented by a dehberative As- 
sembly Thus the legislature bemg an accessory develop- 
ment of the Executive Council itself, I am of opimon that 
it naturally follows that aU those matters m respect of 
which the Executive Council tenders aid and adduce to 
the Maharaja should also be matters which the legislature 
can discuss and tender its opmions thereon 

117 In the complex relations that have now come 
about due to Pohtical developments m the British Indian 
Provmces and the still more complex relations that may 
emerge after the co min g m of the Federation, it will be of 
very great help to the Government if pubhc opmion m 
Mysore is properly ventilated m its constituted bodies 
Hence, resolutions, mterpellations and representations 
should be allowed, while legislation can be undertaken 
m the sphere of excluded subjects at the untiative of Gov- 
ernment only 


Internal Matters. 

118 Tlie Ruling Family — ^Even with respect to 
matters connected with the Rulrng family, I am of opmion 
that there should be no exclusion so far as they may be 
deemed to be matters of pubhc importance The contmued 
mamtenance of the rights, privileges and digmty of the 
Puhng family are national duties falhng upon a loyal people 
and they cannot be conditions prescribed by any treaty 
with the Paramount Power The histoiic Huhng Family 
m Mysore is a great National Asset to the people who have 
been deeply devoted to its welfare and honourable posi- 
on and stood by it m all its vicissitudes m the past Even 
alter enjo^pig the benefits of duect British Eule for five 
people of Mysore were anxious to get back 
aro Ancient Hmdu Dynasty National festivals 

erved for the expression of the spontaneous dehght 
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of the people with their Sovereign as the centre of attrac- 
tion and loyal devotion This is the meaning of the Dasara 
Festivities and Durbars The People delight m the glory 
of their Sovereign and it is reminiscent to them of the 
ancient glories of this Great Country All tins generates 
pnde m the past — a necessary condition for future progress 


119 In Mysore there is an identity of mterests between 
the Eulers and the Euled Eemoval of exclusions and bring- 
ing with Hi the pimaew of the Legislature of matters pertammg 
to the Euhng family m so far as they are of pubhc im- 
portance, would make this identity of mterests aU the 
more real and strong and bmd the Euler and Euled m un- 
breakable bonds of loyalty and devotion Hence even 
financial arrangements connected with mtemal matters 
with regard to the subjects excluded at present should 
hereafter come with the purview of the Legislature smce 
they too have an mtimate bearmg on the economic strength 
and fiuancial stabdity of the State 

120 Discussiom regarding changes in the constitvtion 
of the Two Houses — Mv Colleagues are of opmion that 
each House should have the Power to discuss not only 
changes of its own constitution but of the other House 
also, but have suggested that the Dewan’s sanction might 
be made a requisite for movmg such resolutions as a safe- 
guard “ against this power being abused and the country 
being often thrown mto a Pohtical ferment ” I do not 
agree that such sanction should be made a requisite At 
present each House has the power to discuss its own con- 
stitution The mere extension of this power to the dis- 
cussion of the constitution of the other House also is not 
a step ftaught with serious consequences as to make a 
restriction on this power necessary On the other hand, 
I am of opmion that through any unnecessary restriction 
that may be imposed by the Dewan, there is greater pos- 
sibfiity of dissatisfaction and consequent agitation and 
trouble It is always safer to provide fullest opportumties 
for the representatives of the people to ventilate then? views 
on the floor of the legislative houses Eesolutions being 
only recommendatory m form and efiect. Government 
stands to benefit and not to lose by knowing the views of 
members on the constitution of the Houses also whenever 
members should feel it necessary to place them before 
Government 
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Bepresentative Assembly 


121 F%mn(nal Poweis — Unless ithe Popular House 
IS granted substantial powers m tins respect, I do not tbink 
that there -can be much* of constitutional advance I am 
of opmion that the Budget must be submitted to the vote 
of the Assembly The burden of administration can be 
borne willingly by the people only when their representa- 
tives have a voice m determining it My colleagues have 
proposed that only Budget Resolutions on the major heads 
may be permitted hereafter This is not mucB of an 
advance on the present position at all In defence of their 
view my colleagues have argued that permitting both the 
Houses of Legislature to vote on the Budget would lead to 
serious difficulties, as pomted out by the Seal Committee 
I do not think that the difficulties are msuperable It 
may even be provided that the Houses should hold a jomt 
Session to consider the Budget If this is found to be 
mipracticable, I would prefer that the power of the Legis- 
lative Council over financial matters may be taken away 
I am agamst the continuance of the Legislative Council 
itself , . at any rate, even if there should be two Houses 
hereafter also, the Legislative Council should not continue 
only at the expense of effective powers for the Assembly 


122 Excluded Heads of Expenditure — I am of opmion 
that there should be no head of Expenditure excluded from 
the purview of the -Legislature 


123 -(1) Palace mcludmg the (Staff -and Household 
of His Highness the Maharaja 

Mysore is one of the few States with a Civil list Lept 
qmte apart from other Pubhe JSxpenditure i In the letter 
written by the Secretary, to itbe Government 'of India, 
Poreim Department, to the Chief Commissioner’ of Mysore 
on 9tn November 1 1878 it has been stated It will follow 
moreover, ‘ that a clear distmction must be drawn between 
'fortune of the Maharaja and the Public Revenues 
o he State, so that no appropriation of pubhe money can 
e madei otherwise than under' the regularly constituted 
j' with its expenditure Complete 
1 pubhe expense should be rendered and 

the J* probably save 

if on AinU ^ embarrassment lU the future, 

haraja s accession a defimte sum were assigned 
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to meet the personal expenses of Highness and his 
household, with reservation of power to mcrease the assign- 
ment m the event of a proportionate mcrease' of the surplus 
revenues This power, however, would be exercised under 
the sanction of an express enactment, which / would fall 
withm the class of Legislation requiring) the assent of the 
Government of India ” 

The assent of the Government of India being no longer 
required for such legislation, I am of opmion that it would 
be a heathy convention to establish that expenditure 'under 
this head would be deterrmned after ascertaining the wishes 
of the representatives of the people This may be done 
at the beg innin g of each reign There must be scope 
however for considermg variations either when circumst- 
ances demand it or there is any serious economic distress 
m the country 

124 (2) Mtlitary Forces of His Highness the Maha- 

raja — While my colleagues want that the power of the 
Assembly m this respect should be (confined to discussion, 
I am of opmion that it should extend to the right of wotmg 
also 

126 (3) Pensions of Public Servants — The change 

that I would urge m the. present position is that if the 
members of the Legislature have anyi thing to say with 
regard to the fixing of the pensions of new recrmts to 
Service or with regard to any important matter concermng 
the rules of procedure, they should have the opportumty 
to do so 

126 (4) EaypendAMre relating to' or >affecting^ 

{a) the relations of Hit .Highness the Mahaiaja with .the Para- 
moont Power or with other States , 

(b) matters governed by treaties or conventions or agreements,' 
now m force or hereafter to be made by BQs Highness with the Paramount 
Power 

I am of opmion that m any future treaties to be made 
or agreements concluded 'the foil concurrence’ -of the 'Legis- 
lature should beiobtamed ' In my view no t 'new .faxes 'aret 
to‘ be unposed 'or existmg taxes enhanced without ' the 
consent of the Assembly Similarly no new item- of expen- 
diture should be mourred without the i consent pf the 'popular' 
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House Since it is the people who will have to bear the 
financial burdens of these treaties or agreements, 'the con- 
currence of the peoples’ representatives must be made 
necessary As regards the financial burdens arising out 
of existing treaties of agreements, members of the Legis- 
lature should not be demed the opportumty to bring to 
the notice of Government the grievances of the people m 
these respects Hence the Resolutions upon these must 
be allowed to cnme rp for discussion and voting 

127 ( 5 ) Interest on loans and charges on ?inkmg 
funds guaranteed at the time of raismg loans 

I am of the view that there should be hberty to discuss 
the loan pohcy of the Government Once the mterest 
payable on loans is fixed, any amounts set apart for dis- 
chargmg the obhgation become non-votable, but there 
should be room for discussmg the loan pohcy m its general 
aspects 

128 (6) Expenditure of which the amount is specified 
by or under the law 

In case of acts promulgated without reference to the 
Legislature if there are financial burdens imposed by virtue 
of such Acts the assent of the Legislature should be obtained 
at the earhest opportumty 

129 To conclude I am agamst shuttmg any subjects 
or heads of expenditure from the purview of the Legisla- 
ture, at least m the limited sphere of discussion and debate 
I am anxious that there should be as httle room as possible 
for dissatisfaction on the part of the membeis of the Legis- 
lature and consequent friction between them and the 
Government Moreover such demal of opportumty is 
boimd to lead to search of other channels of expression 
It IS therefore safer to afioid the opportumty m the sessions 
of the Legislature itself 


Weightage claimed by Muslims 

flip fpf 1 m Mysore form about 6 per cent of 

the ^ agreeable that 20 seats m 

Electorate be reserved for Mi^hms on a jomt 

m the ComZl ™ a good deal of discussion 

Ummuttee on the question of fixmg the number 
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of seats in the Assembly for Muslims and there was an 
appeal for unanimity of decision on this question by fixing 
it at 26 For the sake of unanimity on tins vexed ques- 
tion, I agreed to the number 26 on 9th February 19S9 at 
the meeting of the Committee, smce the Mushm members 
of the Committee also were agreeable to this number and 
the Hmdus and Christians too This number together 
with, 1 seat reserved for Muslim women would secure to 
the Mushms 9 per cent of the s^ats m the Assembly for then 
population strength of 6 per cent m the State But I am 
pained *to find that the Mushm members have gone back 
upon the unanimous conclusion of the Committee and 
are demanding weightage to the extent of 13 per cent of 
the seats m the Legislature Under these cucumstances 
I am forced to stick to the view 1 held ongmaUy, namely 
that the seats reserved for the Mushm Commumty should 
not be more than 20 m the Assembly Anyhow they will 
have the right to vote for the non-Mushm candidates m 
the general constituencies and thus influence those elec- 
tions, and also the right to stand as candidates themselves 
m the geneial constituencies Hence the double privileges 
of reservation as well as weightage are unnecessary 

131 That the mmorities are entitled to protection 
from the possible tyranny of the majorities is conceded by 
aU The question is what can be considered reasonably 
adequate protection It wiU be mterestmg to note that 
the necessary guarantees for MmOrities recognised by the 
League of Nations were the followmg — 

(a) protection of Me and liberty, 

(h) free exercise of rebgion, 

(c) civd and pobtical equabty, 

{(i) free use of their mother-tongue, and 

(e) the nght to establish their own religious, social and educa- 
tional institutions 

That Muslims in Myrore are enio^mg all these rights cinnot 
be denied by Mdslime Ih mselves 

132 E. servativjn of seats m the Legislature m pro- 
portion to there pop’ lation is the utmost that any minority 
may with jus ice claim, and the grant of privileges further 
than this can only be deemed to be guidfd by considera- 
tions olhdr than 1 he mere prot'Ction of ihe lights of mino 
rities It 18 represented that Mushms in Mysore are entitled 

14 
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to WPightago apart from leservatiou on the basis of similai 
privilege acceded to them m the Provmces in British India I 
riin of rpi ion th. t it wiUbe neither just norm the bestmte- 
rests of the State to import into the State considerations which 
gmded such grant in the Pro^onces of India It will not be just 
because while deciding the percentage of seats m the Provmces 
it was looked upon as an U-India question and the problems 
of all important <i moiities m all the Pi ovmces wei e considered 
together Thus if the Muslim j"' monties vho foim 6 per 
cent of the population of Madras have been allocated about 
13|- per cent of the seats m the Madras Legislative, as a 
compensation the non-muslim mmomies m the Frontier 
and Smd Provmces have been allocated 18 per cent and 
30 per cent of the seats where they from 9 per cent and 
27 per cent respectively of the total population "While 
considermg the question of the representation of Musims 
m Mysore, there is no similar question of compensatory 
reservation to the other mmorities m any other State m 
India The position would probably be diherent if the 
time should come when the problem of minorities is taken 
up as a question common to aU the States m India, Mysore 
as weU as Kashmir, Bhopal as well as Hyderabad TiU 
then it yuU not be just to draw partial comparison to the 
Provinces And m the pecuhar conditions of the States 
it wiU be in then interests to confine the internal communal 
problem of. each State to itself and not import external 
considerations either from Provmces or other States 

133 I have already pomted out that to overemphasise 
the communal problem m Mysore is not m the best m- 
terests of the State itself All thmgs considered, I am 
of opmion that it will serve both to provide adequate pro- 
tection for the Mushni community m Mysore and also to 
make way for communal harmony if seats on the Legislature 
in proportion to their population is reserved for Mushms 
and they are granted the further privileges of standmg 
as candidates and of votmg m the general constituencies 
as well 

134 It will neither be right nor just to deprive the 
Hmdus of the State what rightly belongs to them due to 
their proportionate strength of their population, then 
poli^cal, histoncal and natural importance as the sovereigns 
o e soil from times immemorial despite a short break 

tovard^^^u Agam the toleration of the Hmdus 

all mmonties m Mysore is proverbial and needs 
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no reiteration m spite of the “ charge sheet ’’ preferred 
to the contrary by some Muslim Associations m Mysore 
with^a view to justifying an unsustamable exaggerated 
claim I have dealt with these several aspects while con- 
sidering the problem of the mmorities m Mysore 

Communal Representation m Mysore 

136 Any conclusions based upon the British Indian 
situation are wholly irrelevant and opmions expressed 
nsky m the absence of full materials before us It is qmte 
open to the native States of India to be wholly free from 
communahsm and m fact they are most favourably placed 
to be even Oases m the desert of communal rancour and 
stnie often seen m unhappy India In the scheme of things 
they have their own contribution to make towards the 
national development of India and m my opmion the 
mamtenance of communal harmomous relations will be 
the greatest national contribution that they will be makmg 

136 Such rehgioiis harmony is to be hardly possible 
m a system of separate electorates Joint t lect orates 
are not a device for paiticular communal supremacy but 
a practical arrangement makmg for communal harmony, 
as demanded by the mterests ot the State My colleagues 
have referred to the British Indian development of the 
unhappy communal problem but as contrasted with that 
situation, Mysore has had the good fortime of mamtammg 
a system of jomt electorates all these years whereby the 
co mmuni ties were freely coming together and yet satisfac- 
tion prevailed through the method of nommation and 
facultative representation One merit of the scheme re- 
commended by the Seal Committee m 1923 was that it 
did not divide the body politic mto different compartments, 
while those leaders comparatively, few m number who 
were working for the social welfare of the particular com- 
mumties came through associations purely meant for such 
good work IVhile this ensured communal harmony m 
the pohtical hfe of the State, the mterest of the commumties 
m no way suffered smce adequate representation was 
guaranteed Some members of the min ority communities 
were even coming out successful m the general elections 
Proportionate to their numbers they have been qmte 
successful m the elections to the Local Bodies and even 
to then Presidentships and Vice-Piesidentslups, defeatmg 
then rival candidates belonging to the majority commumties 
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All this points to the prevalance of General Communal 
harmony m the State m umnistakable terms 

137 The question of separate electorates was no 
doubt raised sixteen years ago in Mysore m the Seal Com- 
mittee I shall first of all (h’aw the attention of the Gov- 
ernment to the observations made by the representatives 
of the mmorities themselves who were then members of 
the Seal Committee 


{a) Messrs K Chaiidy and K Ma.than, Members 
of the Christian Commumty and then distmguished mem- 
bers of the Mysore Civil Service who later on retired as 
Executive Councillors of His Highness the Maharaja who 
have appended a separate note to the Seal Committee 
Report have observed as follows — 

“ The repi'esentation of minonty comraiimtiea through asso- 
ciations jn preference to communal electorates can be justified, because 
mmonties are too many and difficult to standardize, and because com- 
munal electorates are likely to make the diMsions between commumties 
too rigid and perpetuate them This is the sole lunstifacation ” 

138 l\Ir Mahomed Abbas Khan one of the colleagues 
on the present Reforms Committee was also a member 
of the Seal Committee of 1923 In a separate note to the 
Seal Report he observes as follows “ I see no objection 
to such elections bemg made by separate electorates or 
by reservmg seats foi them m plural constituencies I 
have, however, agreed to then* representation through re- 
cogmsed associations, as one of the practicable methods 
(not the best) to avoid variations m the franchise ” 

“Reservation of seats m plural constituemces ” is another 
name for jomt electorates with reservation of seats The 
above quotation I think, proves that Mr Abbas Khan was 
not then against joint electorates with reservation of seats 
I have mven above the news held by representatives of 
the Muslim and Christian Commumties as expressed in 
the Seal Committee 


-Pr quote certam relevant paragraphs 

Seal Committee Report On this 
q on he Seal Committee state as follows — 

Prtil TSA ** a 

protection of methods of representation whicli, aimmg at the 

or ’mden and ““onty perpetuaUy breeds (or accentuates) strife, 
stereotype the cleavage, are bad for the State as a whole, 
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and bad for the mmonty itself, which however represented and even 
over represented, will, so far as it is a standing mmonty mevitably go 
to the waU under the rule of the majonty, m a fight a outrance ” 

Para 129 “ The majonty of the Committee (Seal Committee) 

are agamst communal electorates Some of us think that once this 
cleavage is mtroduced it would very soon enter mto affiance with those 
passions “ the greed of material gam and the fear of material loss ” 
which deep m the breast m every commumty, strive agamst the more 
generous impulses of common fellowship and dismterested sharmg and 
the result woud be a perpetual social war (under the name of an armed 
peace or armed neutrality) on the usual plea of an effective prepared- 

JJ 
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“ The Chainnan would compare it to the outbreak of a ‘ fungoid ’, 
a cancerous growth that would send its offshoots mto aU the social 
tissues, presently breakmg out m local bodies, m chartered corporations 
like the Umversities, m nursenes of the commg generation like schools 
and colleges, m the Civil Services and bureaus and finally, m the orgam- 
sation of mdustires ” 

15b (TV) “Sense of the common-weal— finally m a heterogenous 
(or compound) social polity, all this constitutional machmery would 
be of no avail, without a zealous cultivation of the general mterest as 
agamst an exclusive communal spirit on the part of the majonty and 
the mmonbies afike, and a habitual adherence and loyal allegiance to 
the larger patriotism, m preference to the narrower And any method 
of representation (or other constitutional measure) which militates 
agamst the creation of this freeze mentahty would be more of standmg 
menace to the min orities themselves than to the majonty ” 

140 The Seal Committee recommended facultative 
representation of mmonty commimities If expenence has 
shown this to be defective, the proper procedure would 
be to consider the eradication of those defects However 
this having not found any favour with anybody m the 
Committee I beheve that the alternative to facultative 
representation we have to consider is jomt electorates 
with reservation of seats 

141 My colleagues concede this m principle, but they 
have stated (para 166) that they would however suggest 
that if jomt electorates on the whole are unacceptable 
to the Mushms, some form of it as a compromise be adopted 
at least m selected areas of the cities of Bangalore, Kolar 
Gold Field Samtary Board area, and Mysore, with the 
safeguard that the candidate who is chosen therem must 
get at least certam per centage of Muslim votes Such a 
scheme would m their opmion serve as a check on separatist 
tendencies m those areas and if experience should justify 
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it, it would also be a beginning towards a possible combina- 
tion m rural dectorates as well m course of time They 
do not however wish to suggest that such a system, if un- 
acceptable to the commumty, should be thrust upon it 
with the force of authority from above , but they would, 
on the other hand, leave the final decision m the matter 
to the choice of the commumty itself ” 

142, I wish to pomt out that Mushm opimon is not 
so unanimous on this question as my colleagues observe 
hive Muslim gentlemen were exammed by the Committee 
Four of them were from either of the two cities, Mysore 
and Bangalore ]\Ir K A Rabun, President of the An]u- 
man Mufidul Islam Association was the only witness commg 
from rural parts, Belur Taluk He has been a member of 
the Representative Assembly and District Board and Vice- 
President of the Belur Mumcipahty He stated m the 
Committee that jomt electorates would not m any way 
harm the interests of the Mushms, that there was a neces- 
sity to move along with the Hindus of the State, smce then 
economic interests were common and that Mushms returned 
under a system of jomt electorates would be qmte m- 
dependent m then out-look aud be not servile to the Hmdus. 

143 In rmal parts there is real commumty of mterests 
between the Mushms and the Hindus If there should 
be any mutual suspicions m one or two peaces m the cities, 
is that to be made the ground of separation of the electorate 
mto watei-tight compartments throughout the State 
ignormg the mterests of the rmal population Is the 
long continued practice of jomt electroates m Mysore to 
be given up because there is communal animosity m British 
Indian Provmces ^ IVhde Mysore imder the bemgn and 
tolerant rule of the Maharaja is free and protected from 
the disease of rehgious communal rancom, are we to mvite 
it afresh now from outside the borders of the State against 
the happy traditions enjoyed till now ? And the unhappy 
lesults of separate electorates m accentuating communal 
d^erences in Kashmir have been pointed out The lesson 
of the British Indian Provmces is there that with aU the 
tl of separate electorates, etc , the gulf between 

le two conimumties has simply wmdened and is widemng 

Hence there is no question of thiustmg anj^ 
questm^^^^ authority from above The 

simply one of mammimng communal harmony 
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not only m the interests of the two communities but the 
interest of the State as a whole While the culture, language, 
rehgion, etc , of the commumties are duly protected m 
Mysore and harmony exists between the difierent rehgious 
commumties it wdl be m the best mterests of the State to pre- 
serve the ]omt electorates system It would be the reflection 
of the comn.unal harmony in the pubhc hfe of the State 
That IS aU Tt would be highly undensable to give room 
to any system that wdl tend to brmg about any separate 
communal consciousness which is bound to seek an iimntity 
with such forces outside Mysore and work m the long run 
to the undermming of the present good feehngs It is 
our duty to avoid such things where a samtly Hindu Maha- 
raja and a loyal patriotic add faithful Mushm Dewan have 
strengthened the old and established new traditions of 
Hmdu Mushm concord m Mysore to be an example to 
others, as I have already stated elsewhere in this note 
If rehgious harmony and good feehng under such auspicious 
circumstances is not a possibihty and it cannot reflect 
itself m the pubhc life of the country by havmg some form 
of jomt electorates, then we may as well despair of Hmdu- 
Mushm Umty not merely m Mysore but elsewhere m India 
as wed 


Special interests and then constituencies 

I had placed these proposals before the Committee 
but due to want of tune they were not taken up The 
Chauman had advised the subnussion of the same to 
Government Hence this note 

146 University — The constituency of the Umversity 
may comprise of all Mysorean Graduates of more than five 
years standmg of the Umversity of Mysore, resident m 
Mysore 

146 Trade and Commeice — The three seats allotted 
to trade and commerce may be distributed as follows — 

(t) Mysore Chamber of Commei'ce 1 seat 

{^l) For the Districts of Bangalore, Kolar, Mandya, 

Tumkui and Mysore 1 seat 

fill) For the Districts of Hassan, Kadur, Shunoga 

and Chitaldrug 1 seat 

In items (ii) and (iii) the electors may consist of all mer- 

chants paymg an mcome-tax of Rs 50 and above 
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147 Industnes —The, whole State may he formed 
mto one constituency for the seats to represent mdustries 
and the Directors of all Mysorean Compames engaged m 
mdustry with a paid-up capital of one lalA of rupees and 
above may form the constituency This may mclude pro- 
prietors of industrial concerns with a similar paid-up 
capital 

148 Wcmien — Indirect election for the women’s seats 
are mevitable There shall not be separate Associations 
recognised for the purpose of electmg the Harijan and 
Muslim women representatives For this purpose the 
women’s associations for Mysore and Bangalore might 
be regarded as plural member constituencies with reserved 
seats for the minorities This wiU ensure the system of 
3 omt ( lectorates even through mdirect elections Happily 
the women’s movement m Mysore has not developed on 
the communal hues and the representatives of the Mysore 
Women’s Conference stated m the Committee that there 
was perfect harmony among the women of aU commumties 
m the State and that their Conference was a representative 
orgamsation workmg for the welfare of the women of the 
State without distmctions of caste or commumty Here 
IS an example to be copied by men It is noteworthy 
that the leadership of the women’s movement m Mysore 
has been taken up by distmguished representatives of the 
rmnority commumties themselves 

149 I am unable to aOTee with my colleagues for the 
establishment of separate electorates for women m terri- 
torial constituencies, i & , separate from men Apart from 
the practical difficulties of their candidates havmg to work 
m whole districts, equity and justice demand that the 
separation of our sisters m Mysore mto electorates of their 
own must have its logical culmination m reserving seats 
for them m the Assembly and Council at least on their 
proportional population basis, of course if weightage be 
^ot claimed on any ground whatsoever Whatever the 
mture development m this direction may be it would be 
be^r to confine their representation through associations 
actually working for then welfare If urban mterests are 

ound to preponderate m such a system a rule rmght be 
tile ^ a certam peicentage of membership from 

distri^^ parts for each of the Associations m every 
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160 Seats for labour interests — I would favour the 
allotment of the labour seats as follows — 


The Bhadravati area (including Iron Works) One seat 

The Kolar Gold Fields area One seat 

Mysore Railway workmen One seat 

411 Textile labourers m the State One seat 

Labourers in other mdustnal concerns One seat 


Those that are actually working as labourers and 
have put m an unbroken service of more than three years 
m particular mdustnal concerns may be entitled to vote 
Those that have been once at least attamed the voting 
qualification may alone have the right to contest the seats 
reserved for labour m each of the above areas or divisions 

161 Co-operation and Banking — The electorate to 
this seat may consist of aU the directors of Mysorean Co- 
operative Societies and Banks with a paid-up > capital of 
SL> lakh of rupees and more 

162 Coffee Planting Interests — In my opmion there 
IS no need to reserve two seats for the coSee planting 
mterests, one for European and one for Indian One 
member representmg the planters can adequately represent 
the mtereste of both In matters of such common economic 
mterests racial or communal differences do not count andt 
ought not to be encouraged As thmgs stand at present 
the European and Indian planters m the State are co- 
operating whole-heartedly for the improvement of the 
plantation mterests The mere existence of two Associa- 
tions namely, — The Mysore Planters’ Association and Indian 
Planters’ Association is not sufficient to grant two seats 

It should be possible for the two Associations, the Mysore 
Planters’ Association and the Indian Planters’ Association, 
to co-operate with each other m sending one common re- 
presentative to the Assembly There need not be any 
amalgamation of the two Associations for this purpose , 
Section 88 of the present Mysore Bepresentative Assembly 
Rules provides adequately for the functioning of two or 
more associations representmg one special mterest More- 
over smce European mterests as such are specially safe- 
guarded hereafterwards by giving them one seat m the 
Assembly to represent their association m Mysore, we 

16 
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iiave to confine our attention solely to planting interests 
and planting interests alone here 

The other seat may be allotted to other plantation 
or gaidemng mteiests such as arecanuts There has been 
a longstanding demand by arecanut glowers for special 
representation m the Assembly The total acreage under 
arecanut cultivation m the State is nearly as large as 
46,000 and the Eail-borne trade alone m exports amounts 
to nearly 40 lakhs of rupees. 

It IS wrong m prmciple to give over-weighted represen- 
tation to any particular mterest 

163 Legal Intetests — I am m favour of the retention 
of the present privilege accorded to the legal interests 
This wlU ensure the return of men of real legal emmence 
to the Assembly 

164 The President and Vice-Presidents of the Repe- 
sentative Assembly, Para 179, Page 93 — ^My colleagues have 
recommended that the Dewan should contmue to be the 
President and the Executive Councillors as Vice-Presidents 
m view of the fact that representations are to be made 
to the Government and direct redress obtamed They 
feel that the Dewan-President would be m a more advan- 
tageous position to deal with representations than a non- 
ofScial elected President 


In dissenting from the views expressed by my colleagues 
I wish to state that the nght of the Assembly to elect its 
own President should no longer be withheld Even the 
Seal Committee held the opmion that “A non-official 
President of the Representative Assembly may come m 
course of time ” (Para Seal Report) But accordmg to 
my colleagues there is not even that distant prospect The 
Seal Committee held the view that so far as representations 
were concerned the presence of the Dewan would always 
be desirable Hence a general rule may be necessary re- 
quirmg the attendance of the Dewan m the Assembly with 
a non-official elected President In the present stage of 
^^®lopnient of pohtical consciousness m the State a non- 
official elected President wiU surely add to the prestige, 
power and influence of the peoples’ Assembly Its effici- 
^cy wffi in no way suffer smce the presence of the Dewan 
would bo generaUy obbgatory 
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Legislative Council. 

166 GomjposUim, of the Legislative Council — My col- 
leagues have stated as follows — 

“We think that the tune has come when the Legisla- 
tive Council should be made an efiective democratic m- 
strument by givmg a decisive elected majority ” While 
I agree with such a view I regret to state that the com- 
position proposed for the Legislative Council by my col- 
leagues IS far from ensurmg any such decisive elected 
majority A comparative table showmg the present posi- 
tion with the proposed composition is given below I 
have assumed that the District of Mandya will be havmg 
two seats on the Legislative Council reserved for it even 
if the present constitution were to contmue, i e , without 
further reforms 




Allotment 

Constituencies 

Present aUoimeni 

proposed by 
my colleagues 

General 

20 seats 

24 seats 

Mmonties 


10 .. 

Sjiecial Interests 

^ )> 

10 „ 

Nommated non-officials 

2 „ 

8 „ 

Nommated officials 

20 „ 

16 „ 


60 

68 


Calculated m terms of percentage to the total, the 
following figures mdicate the stren^h of the respective 
mterests m the present Council — 

Per cent 


( 1 ) General Constituencies 40 

( 2 ) Mmontiea 8 

( 3 ) Special interests 8 

( 4 ) Nominated non-officials 4 

(6) Do officials 40 


100 

The following wiU be the relative strength m the 
Council as proposed by my colleagues 

Per cent 


( 1 ) General 36 3 

(2) Mmonties 14 7 

( 3 ) Special Interests 14 7 

( 4 ) Nommated non-officials 11 8 

( 5 ) Nommated officials 23 6 


100 
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Arranged m tabular form the foUoAving results ■will 
emerge . — 


OonsMuemies 

Present 

Proposed Difference 


strength 

Per cent 

Per cent 

nearly 

Per cent 

General 

40 0 

36 3 

minus 5 

Minorities 

8 0 

14 7 

plus 7 0 

'Special Interests 

8 0 

14 7 

plus 7 0 

Nominated Block (officials and 

44 0 

35 3 

minus 9 0 

non-officials) 

100 0 

100 0 

— 


166 Accordmg to tbe proposals of my colleagues, 
therefore, the no min ated block would be reduced m strength 
by 9 0 per cent only , the nunorities and special mterests 
would together gam nearly 14 0 per cent and general seats 
would be decreased by 6 per cent Such proposals for 
the composition of the Legislative Council can hardly be 
described as makmg for any sort of democratic advance 
That they would be domg a grave mjustice to an over- 
whelmmgly large section of the populataon will be evident 
from the population figures 

167 Excludmg the nunorities (depressed classes m- 
cluded) the majorities m the State form nearly 75 per cent 
of the total population The Special Interests are not 
m any way representative of the population, either of the 
majority or of the minority commimities The nommated 
block cannot be taken to really represent any section of the 
people If the majorities are to be properly represented, 
it can only be through the territorial seats, smce nunorities 
have got reserved seats Proper democratic standards 
would require a reservation of 76 per cent of the seats m 
the Legislative Council for general constituencies But 
I did not pitch my demand before the Committee as high 
as that, but contented myself with a demand for 38 terri- 
torial seats for seneral constituencies distributed as 
foUows'— 

Four seats for eacli of the 9 districts 36 

One seat for each of the 2 cities 2 

Allotment on this basis would have given the majorities 
a percentage of 56 9 m the Legislative Council, mvolvmg 
a sacrmce on their part of nearly 19 pei cent of the seats 
a should rightfully belong to them 
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168. I strongly urge uponTthe attention of Govem- 
jnent that it would be a most" meqmtable and unjust 
arrangement to deprive the majorities of their rightful 
due share of seats m the Legislative Council It is an 
unkiad blow dehvered to the majority commumties m 
the State, to reduce them from their present strength of 
40 3 per cent to the strength of 35 3 per cent as per the 
recommendations of my colleagues I would make a 
strong appeal to Government not to do mjustice to the 
majority commumties m the State My appeal is not 
based on communahsm, but on democratic prmciples 
Surely, it would not amount to any democratic advance 
to reduce even the present strength of the majority com- 
mumties m the Coimcil Moreover, these seats are only 
classed general and not Hmdu I am agreeable to the 
prmciple that these seats should be open to members of 
all commumties mcludmg non-Hmdus of the State I 
go even a step further and state that tlie electorate for 
Sie temtonal seats should be composed of Hmdu as well 
as non-Hmdu electors, m minorities getting a nght of 
double votmg for their own seats as well as for general 
seats (mmonties, mcludmg Muslim and Christians and 
Depressed Classes) All this will be a sacrifice that the 
majority commumties of the State would heartily pay 
for Democracy They do not want any communal rule 
m Mysore , they want only democratic rule I hope that 
the Government of Has Highness the Maharaja, who have 
at heart the weU-bemg of aU sections of the people of 
Mysore, —of Chnstians, Muslims, Special Interests and of 
the people who are to be represented through territorial 
constituencies — would pay sympathetic consideration to 
this aspect and prevent mjustice being done to the majonty 
commumties I once agam urge that 38 seats should 
be reserved to be filled up by iemtonal constituencies 

159 Seats tesei'ved for minonties and depressed 
classes — I would state here agam that the seats reserved 
should be allotted to the districts by rotation, jomt- 
electorates should prevail, the mmonties having the right, 
not only of votmg m the general constituencies, but also 
of contestmg the general seats themselves I repeat my 
confidence that the Hindu commumty is prepared for this 
sacrifi.ce m the mterests of democratic advance 

160 Specml Ititerests — ^The PJantmg Interests had 
only one seat reserved for them on the Legislative Council 
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hitherto There is no need to over-weigh their represen- 
tation The European and Indian coffee planters of the 
State may together he given one seat, the other seat bemg 
allotted to other Planting Interests hke aiecanuts and 
cocoanuts 

161 I have already urged that the Representative 
Assembly should have a representative of the Legal Interests 
There is greater reason that legal interests should have 
a seat on the Legislative Council I am of opmion that 
the Legislative Council wiU be honouimg itself m having 
men of the highest legal emmence elected by the legal con- 
stituency A ride may be made that Lawyers of ten years’ 
standmg and paymg a professional-tax or mcome-tax of 
above a ceitam specified sum should alone be entitled to 
stand as candidates foi the legal mterests constituency 
For accommodatmg this seat the nominated non-official 
block might be reduced by one seat. 

162 ConsMuencies for so7ne of the special interests 
— Industnes — ^For the seat allotted to the Industries, the 
whole State shoidd be deemed to be one constituency, 
the Mysorean directors and proprietors of all Mysorean 
industrial concerns m the State with a paid-up capital of 
two laldis of rupees and more foimmg the electorate — the 
quahfication for votmg and candidature bemg equal 

163 Mining — Munu g mterests should mclude all 
the mining mterests m the State and not merely the Gold 
mining concerns 

164 Labour — ^All labourers of factories m the State 
who have put m a service of six years and more m particular 
factories may be given the right of votmg for, as well as 
contestmg, the seats for the Legislative Council 

165 Women — ^Members of aU the women’s associa- 
tions nrespective of commumties recognised by the Govern- 
ment may be formed mto one electoral umt for filhng up 
the seats to the Legislative Council 

166 Ncnmnated officials and non-officials — The nomi- 
natea non-official element imght be reduced to two or thioc 
anc tile rest of the nommated block, mcluding the officials, 
mns c isappeai fiom the Legislature Tlus is my opmion 
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167 Attendance of the D&ioan — ^Dewan and members 
of the Executive Coimcil should, as a rule, attend the deh- 
berations of the Legislative Council and take part m it 
I strongly opj)ose any suggestion of any analogy to Gov- 
ernors m this respect the Dewan is a member of tlie council 
of mimtseis to advise the Sovereign and does hold specific 
portfohos Subjects concermng his portfohos demand his 
direct presence m the Council and statements regarding 
pohcies of Government m that respect Hitherto, the 
Dewan was ex-officio President of the Legislative Council 
When the Council elects its own non- official President the 
Dewan must have to be eithei a member of the Assembly 
or of the Council Under full Responsible Government, the 
former would be the case But my colleagues should 
have at least recommended that the Dewan should be a 
member of the Legislative Council with the power of votmg 
thereon The commg m of a non-official President to the 
Legislative Council ought not to mean any higher status to 
the Dewan than enjoyed at present 

168 Selection of the rep esentatives of the State to 
the Federal Le.gislature — It is really gratifymg that we 
came to the unanimous conclusions m the Committee that 
the election of five representatives to the Federal Legis- 
lature should be by direct election In this respect our 
Committee’s proposal is m advance of the provisions of 
the Government of India Act, 1935 for the Provmces 

169 Accordmg to the First Schedule to the Govern- 
ment of India Act, Mysore is entitled to send Seven repre- 
sentatives to the Federal Assembly and three to the Council 
The Committee have recommended that only four out of 
the seven seats to the Assembly and one out of three seats 
to the Council may be filled by direct election, the rest 
bemg filled by nomination I am of opmion that aU the 
seats should be fiUed by direct election only This is a 
question that has to be considered not only from the pomt 
of view of the mterests of Mysore but also that of the rest 
of India as well There cannot be a true Federation m 
India so long as any of the representatives of the Federating 
TJmts are not elected by the people Mysore will be makmg 
a great contnbution to the democratic advance of India, 
as a whole and also settmg a notable example to the rest 
of the States by electing aU its representatives The 
arrangement would also be a shmmg proof of the identity 
of mterests of the Ruler and the Ruled m Mysore 
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170 I would therefore appeal to the Goverrunenb of 
His Highness the Maharaja to consider the subject of 
Federal Representation m a very hberal spirit This act 
would wm the gratitude of enlightened pubhc opimon, 
not only m Mysore, but also m the whole of India 


171 I have to point out here that Federal Represen- 
tation IS one of the vital issues that would have been decided 
difterently had my fnends of the Mysore Congiess contmued 
to serve on the Committee As I have stated earher, all 
the present membeis of the Committee brought to bear a 
very progressive spirit m the consideration of this question 
and it IS to this that we owe the recommendation that four 


out of S3ven scats to the Assembly and one out of three to the 
Council may be filled by duect election on a territorial basis 
Cucumstances being so favourable, if my friends of the 
Mysore Congress party had also remamed m the Committee, 
we would have had a majority voting for selection of aU 
the seven seats to the Federal Assembly by direct . election . 
(on the question of filling the remaimng two seats for the 
Council, votmg would not probably have been different 
from the present) Still the extension of' the principle 
of election to aU the seven seats for the Federal Assembly 


would m itself have been a gam, whose importance cannot 
be sufficiently stressed, to the cause of democracy m India 
But the action of a few leaders of the Mysore Congress 
should not be permitted to jeopaidise the mterests of the 
people of Mysore as well as those of the rest of India The 
people’s cause should not be considered to have gone by 
default merely because these members of the Mysore Con- 
gress, who were, along with others, given the privilege of 
representmg the people on the Committee chose to go out 
of the Committee I have pleuded and do plead here agam 
that the Government of His Highness the Maharaja should' 
take a very hberal view of the matter and not be guided 
by the consideration whether the members of the Mysore 
Confess remamed on the Committee or not I hope that 
he Government of Mysore, who have at heart the mteiests 
o the people of Mysore, and are actuated by truly nation- 
a Stic impulses, will give effect to what would have been 
recommendation of the Committee, rather than what’ 
nas Deen the recommendation m the absence of the members 
so a sf ^^rigress I would also request them to 

flip ryrther and provide that all the ihiee seats on. 

election ‘Council should also be filled by duect 
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172 There were several proposals before the Com- 
mittee for securing reservation of seats on the Federal 
Legislature for special mterests or commumties bke Han- 
nans, Laboureis, Women, Chamber of Commerce, Mushms, 
etc The Committee very properly re]ected all these pro- 
posals by an overwhehnmg majority I am entirely m 
agreement with the Committee Apart from the sheer 
impracticabihty of reservmg seats for these claimants, 
owmg to the small number of seats that Mysore can fill, 
consideration of the mterests of the State demands re- 
jection of aU such claims Whatever be the limited sphere 
to which a person may choose to owe allegiance mside 
Mysore, outside the State he should owe loyalty only to 
the Ruler and the State and not to any sectional mterests 
Outside Mysore, its citizens should regard themselves not 
so much as Hmdus or Mus lims or Harijans or labourers or 
traders, but as Mysoreans and loyal subjects of His High- 
ness the Maharaja He who is selected to the Federal 
Legislature from a limited constituency hke the communal 
or the sectional cannot be considered to represent the cause 
of Mysore fuUy and adequately That is why I voted with 
the majority m the Committee that the elected represen- 
tatives to the Federal Legislature should be chosen from 
one smgle territorial constituency covermg the entire State 

flection VII (A ) — “ Fundamental Rights ” 

173 I would urge the mclusion of a provision securing 

to Kannada its rightful premier place as the language of 
the State Its due posiLon m the admimstration or m 
the f ducational institutions, courts and the legislature 
should not be made to suffer on any account ic 

Section VII (B ) — “ Public Services Commission ” 

174 Wlule I agree to the setting up of a Pubhc Ser- 
vices Commission, I am against the idea that its purpose 
should be to secure the prmciple of giving a fair opportu- 
mty to all commumties for a share m the pubhc services 
of the country The prmciple of communal repiesentation 
m pubhc f ervices should not be recogmsed at ah. , effi- 
ciency of the services and merit of the candidate should be 
the only gmdmg factors m selection 

176 Franchise — The Committee have recommended 
that the qualification of voters to the Legislative Council 

16 
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should continue to be the same as no'n, but have suggested 
that m the case of the Representative Assembly, pay- 
ment of Rs 10 land revenue or S S L 0 standard may 
become the reduced qualification to the Assembly Since 
' I did not get any support for my suggestion for adult frc.n- 
chise except from Sir R Chenmgararmah , I would urge 
that at least m the case of \oters to the Assembly, quah- 
fication should be reduced to payment of Rs 5 land revenue 
or the passmg of Middle School Examination. The ultimate 
goal bemg adult franchise, I believe that we should pro- 
gress m that direction as far as possible Reduction of 
the f uahfication to payment of Rs 5 land revenue nr 
passmg of Middle School Exammation, would no doubt, 
considerably mcrease the number of \ oters, but the eandi- 
dates will not be put to undue hardship as the constituencies 
are confined to the limits of a laluk or town 

SECTION in — Executive 

176 “ Composite Cabinet ’’ —-My colleagues have re- 
commended what they term a composite form of Cabinet 
for Mysore After discussmg various alternative schemes, 
they have explamed them proposals m para 199 of the 
report The Dewan and the two Executive Councillors 
will remam as at present One elected member of the 
Assembly and one elected member of the Legislative Council 
will be chosen by the Maharaja at his discretion and added 
to the Executive Council Neither these non-official 
Executive Councillors nor the official Dewan and Councillors 
are made removable on a vote of no-confidence In fact, 
no provision is made for any such vote It is m this way 
that the present Executive Council becomes transfoimed 
mto the “ Composite Cabmet ” of Mysore 

177 A composite cabmet generally consists of members 
of equal status though they may belong to different political 
parties or views But a composite executive of officials 
and non-officiais is a pecuhar combmation presentmg 
compheated problems and my eoUeagues propose to over- 
come the difficulties by givmg the same status rank and 
pay to the non-official ministers as is enjoyed by the per- 
manent officials Though my colleagues rejected the sug- 
gestion of takmg mto the cat met the leader of the parly 
commandmg a majority m the Lemslature, they yet express 
a hope that the persons chosen should be those that may 
be expected to enjoy the support of the Houses And 
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secondly, my colleagues state that the Ruler should 
have the discretion to make the best selection, and that he 
should be free to give the members of aU communities an 
opportumty to hold the CounciUorships 

178 On careful analysis of the suggestions of my 
colleagues it will be clear that His Highness wiU have to 
take mto consideration the following pomts m the order 
of then importance in selectmg the non-official ministers 

(1) Fust important point — ^Wishes of the Dewan 
whether any particular non-official would be a desirable 
addition to the Cabmet 

(2) Point next in importance — ^Whether there would 
be communal satisfaction by the addition of particular 
non-officials 

(3) Point third in importance — ^WTiether the non-- 
official chosen may be considered an able man 

(4) Point last in importance — Whether the non- 
official chosen would command the confidence of the 
Legislature 


179 In such a selection the non-official minister wdl 
first owe a loyalty to the official Dewan, whoever he may 
be, for recommending his name , a second loyalty to the 
commumty to which he personally belongs smee it is to 
give communal satisfaction that he is selected, a third 
loyalty to the commumties to which the Dewan and the 
Executive Councillors belong smee the commumties from 
which the non-officials are selected are determmed by a 
consideration of the co mmuni ties to which the officials 
of the Cabmet already belong In such a senes of loyalties 
it is hardly possible that he wiH keep loyal to any of the 
prmcipleshenught have Iield prior to his selection or to the 
programmes chalked out by the party to which he may 
belong It IS quite possible no doubt m rare cases, extra- 
ordmary men of abfiity and rare courage may overcome 
aU the obstacles and be of service to the people by bemg 
m the Cabmet But m the considerations that should 
weigh with His Highness, especially the communal, as 
per recommendations of my colleagues, such m n of abihty 
will practically have no chance of a place m the Cabmet 
In the result, the non-officiak chosen can rarely mitiate bold 
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new policies and programmes whicli the growmg needs 
of the people demand They will become merely speakmg 
trumpets to pohcies of the official Dewan and Councillors 

180 Hence, there must be a provision made at least 
m the rules and standing orders, m my opmion, for the 
brmgmg m of no-confidence motions, if the non-official 
ministers are to be leally useful m any way at all to the 
people In the absence of such a provision I fail to see 
how there is any the least advance from the present state 
of affairs The Seal Committee, sisdeen years ago, recom- 
mended the addition of non-officials into the Cabmet foi 
‘‘ then? assmed hold on the affections of the people ” This 
step, the Seal Committee thought, would contribute to 
strengthen that hvmg harmony between the administration 
and the people But the recommendations of my colleagues 
m this respect do not assure the selection of one for his 
hold on the affections of the people geneiaUy In effect 
these recommendations may assure the selection of a non- 
official for his hold on the affections of his commumty rather 
than that of the people m general smce my colleagues 
want to recognise the prmciple of communahsm m the 
Executive Council I am afraid that such proposals are 
more retrograde m character than the recommendations 
of the Seal Committee which did not recognise such a 
communal pimciple at aU 

181 How to know that the non-official selected has 
“ an assured hold on the affections of the people or that 
he contmues his hold on their affections ^ ” It is only when 
confidence is expressed m him by the Legislature This 
IS -also gauged m a negative manner by giving the right 
to the Legislature to move a vote of no-confidence There 

no greatef) dange) to the tranquilhty qj the State than the 
li3ep%ng office of a wholly unpopula> ntiniste) desprte 
hts abihty and despite h%s hiith %n a paiticulai commumty 
and, as against this supreme considei ation, all other technical 
consideiations of joint responsibility, composite cabinet, 
eic , pale into insignificance Ism therefere emjhaticj lly 
of opimon that a provision should be made for the expres- 
sion of no-confidence 

182 My colleagues think that the removabihty of 
e ramistry, either m part or m whole, will have to grow 

-L ^ convention and that the real discretion to change 
01 d rest with the-^Buler The question arises as to 
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how the convention should^grow and m what manner 
should the Euler be enabled to exercise real discretion to 
change the ministry m the best mterests of the State His 
Highness can only exercise proper discretion after ascer- 
tau^g the grounds of complamt agamst the ministry 
When my ^colleagues have recommended the brmging to 
the notice^ of His Highness all resolutions passed by the 
Legislature castmg any reflections agamst the ministry, 
I fail to see why there should not be a recognised method 
of brin g in g the one motion called “ The No-confidence 
Motion ” m a formal manner which gives scope to bring 
withm the purview of one full-dressed debate aU that the 
peoples’ representatives may have agamst the ministry 
Other resolutions, etc , may give only a piecemeal idea 
and it may not be m the best mterests of the State for His 
Highness to act upon such mcomplete information 

183 It may be true, as my colleagues state, that the 
recent tendency m the Houses of Commons is to treat 
every question as a matter of “ confidence ” But, m the 
circumstances of a small State hke Mysore, it would en- 
courage unnecessary and wanton opposition on every 
question should such a tendency be encouraged and the 
country would be thrown mto turmoil on every such ques- 
tion The best method that makes for the stabihty of 
the Government and freedom form every day commotion 
would be to provide withm the rules and standmg orders 
of the Legislature for a no-confidence motion to enable 
the mmistry or the minister to answer all the charges 
agamst them on the floor of the House and provide 
proper and full material for His Highness to exercise full 
discretion whether to remove the mmistry or not, in part 
or m whole It is only by such defimte process and not 
by vague piecemeal methods that even the automatic 
removabfiity of the minis try can come about by conven- 
tion ultimately, as my colleagues hope that it ivill 

184 Apart from my stand for full and immediate 
establishment of Responsible Government, I consider that 
there should be provision made for a vote of no-confidence 
motion even if Government should choose to accept 
the proposals of my colleagues alone and reject my 
counter recommendation for full Responsible Government 
immediately 

186 My colleagues think that a vote of no-confidence 
IS an mcident of Responsible Government only and that 
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where a non-ofiicml minister is mvolved he may take shelter 
under the plea of ]omt responsibihty of the Cabmet as 
a whole and pomt out to the official members of the Cabmet 
as responsilile for then non-encouragement to his pohcies, 
and that all this would breed unnecessary dissentions 
That is why I would pomt out that the proper remedy 
to set right such a state of affairs would be to make the 
entire cabmet itself, including the Dewan, removable on 
a direct vote of no-confidence Should this proposal not 
commend acceptance and it should be thought it might 
be left to the discretion of the Slahara^a to remove the 
official ministers, mcludmg the Dewan, or m the alternative 
to give them a direction to change their pohcies, then there 
would be nothing wrong m prmciple to remove the non- 
official ministers only on a vote of no-confidence It may 
happen that the non-official ministers affected thereby 
may not have been responsible for the pohcies attacked 
m the Legislature But yet their non-abihty as popular 
ministers to mfiuence the pohcies of the Cabmet as a whole 
m a manner acceptable to the Legislature, can be sufficient 
ground for their discontmuance m the Cabmet from the 
people’s pomt of view 

186 It is only m such a state of affairs that men 
of real worth and abihty can come forward m pubhc life 
and be chosen to the cabmet If they do not possess 
sufficient knoAvledge, experience of pubhc affairs, and 
abihty to convmce the official members of the cabmet and 
convert them to the popular pomt of view, it would be 
no use to take them mto the cabmet and give them merely 
the outward trappings hke the status, rank and pay of the 
official members If the work of the present executive 
ministry in Mysore has m any way become very heavy 
due to enormous growth of Governmental functions and 
duties it can be more profitably be supplemented by" two 
more official Councillois rather than the mexpenenced 
non-official ministers against whom the Legislature cannot 
express a vote of no-confidence I would therefore urge 
;^ry strongly on the attention of the Government of JSis 
Highness the Maharaja that the absence of a provision 
lor a vote of no-confidence m the rules and standing orders 
at least though not m the body of the constitution act 
itseJt, will not satisfy even the most moderate sections of 
enlightened pubhc opimon m the (State 

187 Status of mxmsters undet the Provincial Auto- 
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nomy — ^My colleagues have considered the status of 
Provincial ministers m para 202 and m para 203 of the 
Eeport, they observe as follows — 

The broad prmciples underlying the constitution of the Pro- 
vincial Executive m India, to the extent of which they are embodied 
m the Government of India Act, are acceptable to us They mvolve 
the recogmtion, as we have seen, of differentiation between the func- 
tions of the Legislature and the Executive, so that one may not encroach 
upon the sphere of the other The supreme Executive m the Provmces 
IS distmct from the mmistry whose functions constitutionally are only 
advisory, and whose appomtment is left to the discretion of the supreme 
Executive The mmistry is the link between the Executive and the 
Legislature, and responsibflitv is to be achieved m the mcreasmg measure 
by the growth of conventions These prmciples could be apjbed almost 
straight awav to Mysore 

188 In the light of the above remarks, it is necessary 
to examme the scheme proposed by my colleagues since 
m case it is really based upon the apphcation of the broad 
principles underlymg the Provincial Executive, the advocate 
of Responsible Government need have no quarrel with 
that scheme 


Status of mtntsters under Frovtnctal 
Autonomy 

The salanes of Mmisters 
shall be such as the Provmcial 
Lcgislatiu-e may, from time to 
tune, by Act determme, and until 
the provint lal Legislature so dc ter- 
mines, -shah be determined by the 
Governor, provided that the salary 
of a mmister shall not be varied 
during his term of office (Section 
51 (3) of the Government of 

India Act) 

(2) A person will be disquab- 
fied for bemg chosen as, and for 
bemg a member of, a Provincial 
Legislative Assembly or legisla- 
tive Gouned if he holds any office 
of profit under the Crown in India 
(Section 61 (1) (a) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act) 

(3) A mmister, who, for any 
period of six consecutive months, 
IS not a member of the Provmcial 
Legislature, shall, at the .expira- 
tion of that period cease to be 
minister (Section 51 (2)) 


Status of mtnxsters xn Mysore State as 
proposed by my Colleagues xn the Report 

(1) Neither at present nor ac- 
cordmg to the recommendations 
of my coUeagues are the salaries 
to be determmed by the Legis- 
lature 


(2) and (3) At present the Dewan 
and Executive Councillors are 
holdmg office of profit under the 
Maharaja, % e , they are officials, 
and yet my colleagues have recom- 
mended that the Eewan should be 
the President of the Assembly 
and the Executive Councillors 
ex-officio members of the Legisla- 
tive Couneil 
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189 If the status of ministers m Mysore is to be 
equal to that of the Provincial mnnsters and yet it should 
be felt that the presence of those with official experience 
of the administration be deemed desirable and necessary 
m the Cabmet as my colleagues express m para 206 of the 
Report, then the proper recommendation m this behalf 
should be (1) That the Dewan and ministers with official 
experience should first be nonunated as members of the 
Legislative Council and then appomted as members of 
the Executive Council with their respective portfohos 
(2) Their official career must be deemed to have ceased 
with such nomination, % e , they must not be persons holdmg 
office of profit under the Maharaja (3) And so far as 
them salaries to be drawn by virtue of them bemg ministers, 
they must be left to be determmed by the Legislature as 
under Provmcial Autonomy (4) It is only under this 
land of status the Dewan and Executive Councillors and 
the non-official ministers can together form what may 
be called a composite cabmet (6) On any vote of no- 
confidence, His Aghness the Maharaja would have discre- 
tion either to dismiss the entme ministry or only the elected 
members of the Legislature 

190 But my colleagues have not accepted these 
prmciples underlying the constitution of the Provincial 
Executive under Government of India Act and hence there 
was no possibfiity of any compromise bemg arrived at 
on this question as mdicated by me m the previous para- 
graph And especially them recommendation that the 
Dewan should not be a member of the Legislative Council 
but may attend it at his discretion, makes me think that 
under such an arrangement the status of the Dewan will 
gradually rise to that of a Governor and by his power and 
mfluence he will be echpsmg the Sovereign m Mysore As 
one witness m the Committee remarked, it will be hke havmg 
two kmgs m Mysore and will create comphcations (Mr N 
Rama Rao, Retmed Dmector of Industries) Under these 
cmcumstances, I consider that the best arrangement would 
be for His Highness the Maharaja to caU upon any member 
of the Representative Assembly whom he considers as 
bkely to commind the confidence of the Legislature to 
^ke up the duties of the Dewan or Prime Minister On 
his advice the members of the Cabmet \nth official experi- 
^ce as well as non-officials may be added to the Cabinet 
iins wiU be a real composite Cabmet jointly responsible 
tor aU advice tendered to His Highness 
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191 On the question of the constitution of the Execu- 
tive ministry my scheme is the same as contamed m the 
Mysore Congress scheme I have taken the following 
seven provisions from that scheme though on other mattms 
I have my differences with it (Appendix page 20 of the 
Eeport) 

My SOI e Congress scheme of Responsible Government 

in Mysore 

192 Tlie Exeaiiiive — (1) The executive power of the 
State IS vested m the Maharaja actmg on the advice of 
the Council of Mmisters subject to the provisions of the 
constitution and the laws of the State 

(2) There shall be a Council of Minis ters consistmg 
of the Prune Munster and, until Legislature otherwise pro- 
vides, not more than four Mmisters of the State 

(3) The Prune Munster shall be appomted by the 
Maharaja and the Ministers shall also be appomted by him 
on the advice of the Prune Munster The Ministers shall, 
be sworn as the members of the Conned and shall hold 
offfee durmg the pleasure of the Maharaja 

(4) A Munster who, for any period of six consecutive 
months, is not a member of the Legislative Assembly shall 
at the expuation of that period, cease to be a Minis ter 

(6) The salaries of Ministers shall be such as the 
Legislature may, from tune, to time by Act deter min e 
provided that the salary of a Munster shall not be varied 
durmg his term of office 

(6) The Conned of Ministers shad, be collectively 
responsible to the Legislative Assembly for all matters 
concernmg the department of the State administered by 
the Ministers and generally for aU advice tendered by it 
to the Maharaja 

(7) AU executive action of the Government shaU 
be expressed to be taken m the name of the Maharaja 

193 The prerogaf^ive nghis of His Highness the 
Mahai aja — My chief dnfference with the Mysore Congress 
scheme was stated m the Reforms Committee even while 

17 
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I was yet a member of the Mysore Congress This point 
1 elated to the defimtion m any way of the powers and 
privileges of His Highness the Maharaja or the himtation 
of His Royal prerogatives Mysore is a State where a 
constitutional mode of admmistration has been estabhshed 
and, as the Chairman of the Committee was pleased to say 
from his experience of his membership of the Executive 
Council, that the Maharaja does not oMy not interpose m 
the day-to-day admimstrataon of the State but that he 
acts only on the advice of his ministers Since the State 
IS a separate pohtical entity in India, due only to the 
presence of the Rulmg Dynasty, it ls quite necessaiy that 
m order to preserve the State’s distmctive entity, the Ruler 
should have m liun the powers of ultimate latification 
and veto As I have shown m the body of this note, there 
would be no occasion for any mterference on the part of 
the Paramount Power m the internal aEairs of the State 
under a system of Responsible Government Hence, under 
a system of Responsible Government, the royal prerogatives 
can only be used by the Maharaja when he considers them 
to be m the best interests of the State, and not under the 
directions of the Paramount Power With a fixed Civil 
List, separated from the rest of the revenues and expen- 
diture of the State and the traditions of constitutional 
rulership estabhshed by the Maharajas, I am personally 
of opmion that under the scheme of Responsible Govern- 
ment proposed by me the mmistry shall loyally obey the 
final verdict given by the Maharaja and shall not create 
any deadlocks over such ultimate exercise of royal 
prerogatives 

194 This would be m perfect accord with the goal 
of Responsible Government under the aegis of the Maharaja 
and on December 17 1938 alone, I had stated m the 
Committee while I was stdl a member of the State Congress 
that I do not support the converse position, mz , the 
Maharaja to be under the aegis of the popular ministry 
Hence, when any pohcies of the ministry even after getting 
the support of the Legislature were to be over-ruled by 
the Sovereign, the fact shall be made known to the Legisla- 
ture There shall not be anv further discussion m the 
Legislature on such exercises of the prerogative rights 
and neither the ministry nor the legislators should resign 
®uah grounds It should be left to His Highness himself 
f u 'i'smiss the mmistry or dissolve the Legislature 
1 ne feels that there is need in the country for a proper 



discussion of the subject and a fiesh election on the im- 
portant issues If, however, he does neither dismiss the 
ministry nor dissolve the Legislature, no deadlocks shall 
be created by the popular representatives themselves. 

196 Not only the mmonties but all classes, mterests 
and conun umties m the State regard the Sovereign as the 
protector of their mterests Hence, it would be m the best 
mterests of the State to leave untouched the prerogative 
rights of ultimate veto and ratification m the hands of 
the Ruler imdei a system of Responsible Government 
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APPENDIX TO THE SUPPLEMENTAL AND 
DISSENTING NOTE 


(Bhoopalam R Chandrasekharayya ) 

In this Appendix to the note I wish to place on record my pomts 
of view regarding the controversy that was raised by the Mysore 
Congress Working Committee on my resignation from the Mysore 
Congress on 24th December 1938 This is necessary m view of the 
fact that the Mysore Congress Working Committee withdrew five 
members of the Mysore Congress from the Reforms Committee 
ostensibly on the ground that the Government of Mysore refused to 
remove me from the Reforms Committee at the request or behest of 
the Mysore Congress Working Committee Smce the letter of the 
Mysore Congress Secretary dated 17th January 1939 and the 
resolution of the Working Conmuttee is pubhshed in the report 
of the majority of my colleagues and alluded to by them m 
the mtroductory portion thereof, it is my duty to clearly state 
my position 

2 At the very outset I must remark that I had the least bit of 
any mtention to place the Government of Mysore or the Mysore 
Congress m any difficult situation whatsoever by my resignation from 
the Mysore Congress at that stage I did not m the least bit 
expect any sort of controversy at all at the time of my dissociation 
from my friends and their party, % e , the Mysore Congress I did 
resign from the Mysore Congress m the simple belief that as a citixen 
of Mysore and subject of His Highness the Maharaja I did enjoy 
the fundamental rights of citizenship of association with any pohtical 
party or dissociation therefrom at any tune a citizen might hke with- 
out paymg any penalty for such actions such as dispossession of pro- 
perty rightly acqmred or positions rightly held m pubhc by vutue 
of such citizenship of Mysore 

3 No doubt m totahtarian states such a hberty is demed to 
the mdividual In such a state the one party m power professes to 
command the loyalties of aU citizens and woe unto him who deserts 
the party or dare speak agamst it m any maimer whatsoever I But 
the Mysore Congress is a democratic orgamsation fightmg for a demo- 
cratic ideal and I did expect at the tune of my resignation from the 
Mysore Congress that the democratic pnnciples would be fully kept 
in view by them and apphed in the matter of my resignation from 
theu party 
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4 In this I was utterly disillusioned 1 

6 The Grovernment of Mysore communicated their decision to 
appoint me on the Keforms Comnuttee m March 1938 They clearly 
stated that tins was done purely m my mdividiial capacity and that 
they had nothing to do wth my party affiliations When the Gov- 
ernment’s decision was communicated to me I had not at all joined 
the Mysore Congress My subsequent joimng that party m no way 
altered the character of my origmal appointment in my individual 
capacit}^ on the Keforms Committee Out of my free will I could 
]om any political party or resign therefrom This individual libcrt} 
was not taken out of me either by the fact of my nomination to the 
Reforms Committee by the Government or by my subsequent join- 
ing a democratic party like the Mysore Congress The Government 
ordei appomting the Mysore Reforms Committee was pubhshed on 
1st Apnl 1938 It v as only ten days later that the Mysore Congress 
itself came into constitutional existence in its first convention at 
Shivapura on 10th April 1938 A^Tien the first meeting of the Re- 
forms Committee ivas held on 28th Apnl 1938 I could not be present 
due to my absence from station I had been to Wardha to appraise 
Mahatma Gandlu of the situation in Mysore created by the Indian 
National Congress Flag Satyagrahn staled by the Mysore Congress 
at that time By the Goyernment order of 17th May 1938 the Gov- 
ernment were pleased to add to the members of the Reforms 
Committee three new members to be selected by the Mysore Congress 
These three new members were Messrs H C Rasappa, H B Gundappa 
and K T Bhashyam 

6 The Government order of 17th May 1938 m no* way altered 
the character of my previous no min ation by the Government to the 
Refonns Committee I remamed a nominee of the Government 
only Of course smce at that time of the passmg of the Government 
order of 17th May 1938 myself and three other members of the 
Reforms Committee happened to be members of the Mysore Congress 
party the latter could then boast of a strength of seven members of 
its paity m the Reforms Committee To clarify matters repetition 
IS necessary Of tins number seven, three alcme were Mysoie Coitgress 
nominees As regards the rest ivho were no min ees of the Mysore 
Government, the Government order of 17th May 1938 is absolutely 
silent and does not m any way fix up the strength of the Mysore 
Congress in the Reforms Committee in any manner whatsoever 
Even if all the non-official members of the Reforms Committee e , 
twenty-five in nimiber) did jom the Mysore Congress durmg the course 
of the worlc of the Reforms Committee and thus the Mysore Congress 
steength were raised from seven to twenty-five, the Government of 
Mysore coifid neither take exception to such a state of affairs nor 
ireatcn a dissolution of the Reforms Committee unless the Mysore 
-congress vere to agree to a change of persoimel of all the original 
nommctb of tlie Government in the Reforms Comimttee Similarly 
1 e illysore Congress strength of seven became reduced by any 
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resignation from that party the latter could neither demand a change 
of personnel on that ground nor threaten non-co-operation with the 
Reforms Committee or start struggle with the Government on this 
issue That was the position as it stood by the Mysore settlement 
contamed m the Government order of 17th May 1938 

7 My break with the Mysore Congress party had almost come 
about m the first convention at Shivapura m Apnl 1938 when the 
subjects committee turned down by an overwhelming majority my 
suggestion to honour the Mysore Gundabenmda Flag along with the 
Indian National Congress Flag It was due to this very serious 
difference of opmion that I had to undertake a journey to Wardha 
to appraise Mahatma Gandhi of the situation m Mysore Aftei the 
settlement of the flag dispute however I should have certamly found 
it possible to contmue m the Mysore Congress but for another very 
senous difference croppmg up on the question of the contmued 
co-operation or not with the Reforms Committee I was an ardent 
co-operationist from the beginning smce I felt that m the circum- 
stances obtauung in Mysore a pohcy of co-operation and good will 
assured a more substantial measure of Reforms to the people than 
a pohcy of non-co-operation and unnecessary bitterness 

8 The leaders of the Mvsore Congress, I felt, were unnecessarily 
attemptmg to force a pohcy of non-co-operation with the Reforms 
Committee This appeared to me to be clearly agamst the spmt 
of the Mysore settlement by which it was hoped that there would be 
“a conclusion of a period of doubt and difficulty, and the inaugura- 
tion of a new era of progress and prospenty m the State” (G 0 17th 
May 1938) Doubts were being entertamed by several members of 
the Mysore Congress regardmg the proper moormgs of such a pohcy 
of attempted non-co-operation and the clouds of doubt thickened 
when the W orking Committee of the Mysore Congress openly brought 
a resolution m the Gavipura Session of the All Mysore Congress 
Committee m August 1938 advocatmg withdrawal of the Mysore 
Congress members from the Reforms Committee It was openly 
stated that one of the grounds for a pohcy of non-co-operation at 
that stage was “the penalties and disabdities to which several 
Congressmen are bemg subjected to by the Government m various 
ways” (cf Item No 8 AMCC resolution, Gavipura) To some of 
us such things appeared to be of a purely personal nature which ought 
not to be made the ground for non-co-operation 

9 For all these reasons I had curtly refused to give the pledge 
demanded of me for my work on the Reforms Committee m the 
capacity of a member of the Mysore Congress Not bemg nominated 
by them on the committee I stated that I would work without gi ving 
a pledge though in the fullest collaboration with the other Mysore 
Congress members withm the Reforms Committee smce on the 
question of the advocacy of the estabhshment of Responsible Gov- 
ernment under the aegis of the Maharaja I had no difference whatsoever 
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them Matters came to a head at last oil 6tli September 1938 
on the question of the pledge and I stated my independent position 
in the clearest tenns possible m a letter to the President and members 
of the Mysore Congress Woiking Committee m Bangalore My 
resignation from the Mysore Congress was then a certainty To 
my utter surprise hoM ever the situation took a different turn when 
some of the Mysore Congress leaders assured me on behalf of the 
Working Committee that they were not going to non-co-operate from 
the Reforms Comnnttee or withdraAV Mysore Congress members there- 
from On this exphcit assurance I gave a pledge statmg that I would 
agree to serve on the Reforms Committee as a representative of the 
Mysore Congress from 6th September 1938 and be responsible to them 
for my vork thereon Thus it was a conditional pledge that I gave 
SIX months after the constitution of the Reforms Committee and five 
months after the Mysore Congress began co-operation inth it It 
rested upon certmn assurance and understandmgs The pledge was 
to bo operative only so long as the Mysore Congress adopted a policy 
of co-operation vitli the Reforms Committee It was a purely 
private and personal pledge to the Slysore Congress The Govern- 
ment of Mysore had rnothing to do vuth this private and pemonal 
pledge Certainly the IMysore Congress did not then communicate 
to the Government of Bfysore that I had given a pledge to the Mysore 
Congress on 6th September 1938 Certainly the Mysore Congress 
did not move the Jlysore Government to pass any Government order 
from 6th September 1938 to the effect that I lost my character of 
my onginal nomination by the Government to the Reforms Com- 
mittee and to the effect that thereafterwards I in any way became a 
mere nominee of the Mysore Congress Bemg under no obhgation 
to give that pledge and having given it out of my free will on the 
above assurance of the Slysore Congress leaders I was ever free to 
break that pledge if the Mysore Congress Worlang Committee acted 
agamst the assurance given to me on its behalf 

10 Fresh attempts at non-co operation with the Reforms Com- 
imttee were however reinved on some pretext or other and at last 
on December 13, 1938, the President of the Mysore Congress wrote 
the foUoinng letter to me and to the other members of the Mysore 
Congress — 


Deau Fbibnd, 


“Balepet, Bangalore Crry, 
IWi December 1938 


It was understood at the All-Mysore Congress Committee at 
Tmnlcur that you must press tlie question of recommeudmg full 
Responsible Government or not to a decision at the very next (i c , 
nov sitting) meetmg of the Reforms Committee and that if the Com- 
nuttee did not decide in favour, we must inthdraw our nominees 
So, there is no mincmg matters, because'it is a word of honour, and 
we have to carry out their biddmg as imderstood And I have no 
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alternative but to remind you about it and request you to bnng a 
decision as above to be placed before the Worlong Committee 


With kmd regards, 
Yours smcerely 
(Sd ) T SiDDALINGIAH, 

To President ” 


Shbi Bhoopalam Chanorasekhariah 

The above letter is a positive direction to the Mysore Congress 
members on the Reforms Committee to withdraw immediately there- 
from This letter was clearly breaking the Mysore settlement m 
letter as well as m spirit The Reforms Committee by a big majority 
decided m that session to discuss m general terms only the future 
constitution to be recommended for Mysore but never came to any 
decision on the question of Responsible Government as demanded 
by the Mysore Congress President m the above letter Accordmg 
to the command of the Mysore Congress President, therefore, the 
Mysore Congress members had imm ediately to withdraw from the 
Reforms Committee m the middle of December alone, or the next 
session, le, from 17th January 1939 That session of the Reforms 
Committee m December 1938 concluded on the 17th instant After 
the receipt of above letter from the Mysore Congress President I 
unequivocally gave my min d to the Mysore Congress Secretary 
and other leaders and withm a week I jomed Grama Seva Sangha 
and on December 24, 1938, I resigned from the Mysore Congress 
clearly stating m my letter of resignation that I wdl contmue to work 
on the Reforms Committee I also stated m my letter of resignation 
to the Mysore Congress that I was no no min ee of the Mysore Congress 
and that I was nommated to the Reforms Committee by the Mysore 
Government prior to my joining the Mysore Congress 

11 The Mysore Congress Workmg Committee thought that 
a convement handle was furnished to them m my resignation from 
their party and resolved to come out of the Reforms Committee 
on a fresh pretext by asking of the constitutionally impossible at 
the hands of the Mysore Government Thus they demanded my 
removal from the Reforms Committee for putting their own nominee 
Then previous mtention to come out of the Reforms Committee on 
the Responsible Government issue was now shelved to the back- 
ground and a fresh pretext sought after The Mysore Government 
rephed that I did not cease to be a member of the Reforms Committee 
merely for the reason of my ceasing to be a member of the Mysore 
Congress and that besides any change of personnel was mexpeiiient 
at that juncture I mamtamed that the question at issue was purely 
between myself and the Mysore Congress Working Committee and 

18 
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not at aU between the Mysore Government and the Mysore Congress. 
I mamtamed that the Government had no constitutional powers to 
remove me durmg my work on the Eeforms Committee and any 
attempts on the part of the Mysore Congress Workmg Committee 
to invoke the aid of the State Machmery to enforce any measures 
of party disciphne against me were undemocratic and agamst notions 
of fundamental rights of citizenship I declared that I would act 
as if I were still one of the Mysore Congress members only so far as 
my work on the Reforms Committee was concerned by honoring 
the pledge and that I would work m collaboration with them m the 
Reforms Committee I appealed to them to come back to the 
Reforms Comimttee 

12 Yet the Mysore Congress leaders began to chaise the 
Mysore Government with the breach of the terms of the settlement 
of 17th May 1938 and went on carrymg propaganda m this stram 
In this matter I sought the advice of Sirdar Patel, the great Indian 
National Congress leader, who was responsible for the Mysore 
settlement To me it appeared clearly that his letters supported 
my contention that the question at issue was one between myself 
and the Mysore Congress only In his letter dated 25th February 
1939 Sirdar Patel states clearly as follows — 

“ The question at issue is not whether the State has committed 
any breach of the terms or not but whether you as a member of the 
Mysore Congress organisation have acted fairly and squarely in this 
unfortunate situation that has been created by your resignation 
at this stage ” 

13 The above quotation from Sirdar’s letter clearly proves 
that my personal conduct alone was the question at issue and that 
blame may be nghtly attachable to me for my resignation from the 
Mysore Congress at that stage I could have certainly waited for 
a little while longer when the Mysore Congress members would have 
themselves walked out of the Reforms Comimttee on some other 
pretext It also clearly proves that for any blame nghtly attachable 
to me the Mysore Congress need not have paid any penalty such 
as non-co-operation on their part with the Reforms Committee 
Surely thej forgot that the party is far above mdividuals And the 
Mysore Congress then non-co-operated, wrongly aUegmg that the 
Go^e^nment of Mysore did commit a breach of the terms of the 
settlement of May 1938 Sirdar Patel’s advice to me was peremptory . 
he simply asked me to resign from the Reforms Committee and 
thereby make the way smooth for the Mysore Congress to put m 
their nommee The ground for this advice appeared to me to be the 
impression that the Sirdar entertamed that I along with three 
other members of the Reforms Committee had resigned prior 
to the Mysore settlement of May 1938 and that we were 
aU renommated, thereby becoming nommees of the Mysore 
Congress 
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Sirdar Patel’s letter dated 26tli January 1939 contains th 
following — 

“ I have made it clear to you that the moment you resigned 
form the Mysore Congress your clear duty was to resign also from 
, the Mysore Reforms Enquiry Committee It is not fair to the Party 
on whose behalf you were nommated on the Reforms Committee 
to put them m this embarrassmg position at this critical stage The 
very fact that you resigned from the Mysore Congress is enough for 
them to distrust you In fact, they had their doubts at the tune 
of your nomination after the settlement, but I had persuaded them 
not to distrust you as you had resigned from the Reforms Conmuttee 
immediately you were called upon to do so along with your other 
colleagues on the former occasion ” (This is from Sirdar Patel’s letter ) 

Smce I had not at aU resigned from the Reforms Committee 
at any time whatsoever I wanted to make sure whether I had simply 
missed to resign while the three other colleagues of rmne might have 
resigned prior to the Mysore settlement Hence I sought for hght 
from the Reforms Committee Office and the Secretary of the Com- 
nuttee gave the foUowmg letter m reply — 

“ 1444— C R C 

COMMITTEB ON CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 
Public Offices, 

Bangalore, dated 21st February 1938 
Dear Sm, ' 

With reference to your letter of yesterday I am desired to state 
that prior to the 17th of May 1938 there was only one meeting of 
the Reforms Committee, ze , on 28th April 1938 and that no resigna- 
tions of membership have been received at any tune either from you 
or from Messrs D H Chandrasekharayya, K Chengebayyareddy 
and V Venkatappa 

Tours smcerely, 

(Sd ) K G Dutt, 
Secretary ” 

It IS therefore clear from the above that most unfortunately 
the Mysore Congress seems to have misrepresented facts to Sirdar 
Patel to give colour to them version that by the Government order 
of 17th May 1938 I became a no min ee of the Mysore Congress The 
fact is I had never resigned at any stage and no renonunation of 
me effected The Mysore Congress could not therefore claim me as 
them nominee 

14 However I had no desme to prevent the Mysore Congress 
from having them own way Hence actmg up to the spmt of the 
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advice of Sirdar Patel I actually handed over my letter of resignation 
of my seat on the Keforms Committee mto the hands of the President 
of the Mysore Congress on 26th February 1939, during the Malles- 
waram Session of the All-Mysore Congress Committee specially 
convened to consider the situation ansmg out of my resignation 
from the Mysore Congress I requested them to appomt an im- 
partial tribunal to go mto the 'whole controversy raised by them 
and I gave them full authonty m vnating to forward that letter of 
resignation to Government, in. case the tnbunal’s verdict did go 
against me They neither forwarded it to Government nor returned 
, that letter of resignation of my seat on the Eeforms Conmuttee 
to me They however resolved to 'withdraw from the Eeforms 
Committee and the legislature and pubbc bodies too! Keepmg my 
letter of resignation of my seat on the Eeforms Committee m their 
very shoulders, the Mysore Congress members 'withdrew from the 
Eeforms Commi'ttee loudly proclaiming that they were domg so, as 
a protest against the action of the Mysore Government m not remov- 
ing me from the Eeforms Committee ! 

15 The above narrative, I hope, speaks for itself and answers 
all the pomts raised by the letter of the Mysore Congress Secretary 
and the resolution of the Mysore Congress Workmg Committee, 
dated 17th January 1939, published m the report of the majonty 
of my coUeaguea on the Eeforms Committee 

16 The Mysore Congress leaders were from the beginning 
labouring under one unfortunate mistake They thought that they 
were confemng a favour upon the Mysore Government by co- 
opertitmg 'with the Eeforms Committee and hence on findmg some 
pretext or other they were threatenmg non-co-operation Some of 
us on the other hand felt that this was a very dangerous 'view to 
take and insisted that the opportimity pro'vided by the Government 
to place our pomt of view brfore -them on the question of Eesponsible 
Government should not be bghtly thro'wn away We felt that in 
the circumstances of Mysore this was a necessary stage that would 
give immense strength to the movement for Eesponsible Govern- 
ment Had my friends of the Mysore Congress remamed m the 
Eeforms Committee to the end of its labours they would have 
certainly produced a report that would have been of permanent 
value -to Mysore m constitutional matters Before what they would 
have produced my mmute of dissent is Only an apology for the 
advocacy of the great cause of Eesponsible Government Within 
the Mysore Congress organisation are to be found great constitutional 
authorities, whom it would be the pnde of any organisation to possess 

17 It 18 most unfortunate that the Mysore Congress Workmg 
Committee acted m such a way as 'to deprive the pubbc of Mysore 
the benefit of the hand of such constitutional experts in producmg 
a report that would have become of All-India importance m con- 
sti'tutional documents in Native Sta'tes Mere struggle and 
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non-co-operation alone will not win us Responsible Government in 
Mysore Proper advocacy of tbe cause and wide-spread propaganda 
based on sucb advocacy are equally necessary to convince tbe m- 
telbgent pubbc of Mysore and wm unquestioned popular strength 
to the movement for Responsible Government 

18 However unfortunate this episode might be, I have still 
stood for the immediate estabhshment of Responsible Government 
m Mysore This is due to the fact of a realisation on my part that 
the heart of the Mysore Congress movement for Responsible Govern- 
ment IS sound only the leadership has been defective tdl now , but 
before long proper leadership is bound to emerge and rectify matters 
We have an awakened pubbc m Mysore who wdl not stand defective 
leadership My quarrel has ever been agamst the pohcies of the 
leaders but never agamst the sacred movement for Responsible 
Government Hence, I am prepared to take any blame that might 
nghtly belong to me m the eyes of dispassionate observes m the 
mcidents connected with my resignation from the Mysore Congress 
AH that I am anxious, as a citizen, is that the Mysore Congress by 
following proper Imes of action do achieve at the earliest possible 
moment Responsible Government under the aegis of the Maharaja 
for the lastmg benefit of the people of Mysore, 

Bhoopalam R Chandrasekharayya 
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( 11 ) 

SEPARATE NOTE 

BY 

Me P Mahadbvatya 

I 1 egret that I have to strongly differ from "the follow- Points of 
ing lecommendations of my colleagues — difference 

I That there should be a deolaiation of the goal 
of Constitutional Reforms , 

II That the said declaration should be in terms 
of “ Responsible Government ” , 

III And that the definition of the goal of ‘ Res- 
ponsible Government,’ as oontamed in the 
‘ Formula ’ on page 66 of the Report, should 
be incorpoiated m the Government order 
promulgatmg the Constitutional Reforms 


CHAPTER I 

Theory of uniformity of internal administration 
in all the federal umts 

2 As the demand for Responsible Government m Congress 
Mysore is only a part of the larger question of agitation propaganda 
in British India for Responsible Government m all the for respon- 
Indian States, it is necessaiy to examine this aspect and ““ ® 
we cannot exclude the All-India question from consider- mentm 
ation My colleagues hold that the Mysore question is Indian 
directly connected with the larger controversy in British States 
India, but have not elected to make any remarks 
thereon Various assertions have been made on this 
question, but certain important aspects of it have not 
received sufficient attention I have theiefoie examined 
them at some length in this chapter in paragraphs 
1-23 The expression “Responsible Government^’ is 
understood diSerently by difierent people, and as shown by 
the materials before the Committee its full implications 
do not seem to have been pioperly understood in the 
pountry But still the demand foi the introduction of 
“ Responsible Government ” in the Indian States received 
a. strong stimulus from the Indian Rational Congress. 

19 
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The Congiess leaders insisted that, as a condition piece- 
dent to the introduction of Federation, there should be 
uniformity in the internal admmistration of all the federal 
units and that the Indian Piinces should therefore he 
called upon to mtioduce “ Besponsible G-oveinment ” m 
then lespective States before the mauguiation of the 
Fedeial scheme. In then conception, “Besponsible 
Groveinment ’’ is the only good form of Government, and 
no othei system of government, however good, howevei 
beneficial, and however ancient, has got a place in 
political science A lagmg propaganda is being carried 
on in the Press and on the platform to cast the forms of 
Government in all the States into one mould. Dead 
uniformity in human aSairs has acquired a virtue unheard 
of before, and variety seems to have lost all its value in 
the scheme of things m God's creation “Trust the 
Piinces ” was the declaration made m London when the 
British Indian leaders themselves appioached the Prmces 
to favour the scheme of Federation What was hinted 
only as a distant goal by the Simon Commission became 
a subject of immediate solution by the patriotism of the 
Princes It was their genuine co-operation which helped 
the Bound Table Conference to mtrodnce the question of 
Federation into the arena of piactical politics, and the 
British Prime Minister greatly appreciated the favourable 
decision of the Princes and congratulated them foi it But 
after political power was acquired, the declaration of the 
policy of “ Trust ” was replaced by a contmry policy of 
“Mistrust,” and it was openly declared that “there was 
no half-way house for the Indian States between total 
extmction and giant of full “ Besponsible Government ” 
An atmosphere unfavouiable to the Prmces was created 
throughout the country, and ‘ Democracy ’ began to be 
defined as the desire to destroy one’s neighbour Every 
unfneudly act "towards the Princes is sure to embitter 
feelings and postpone the chances of the political unity 
of India His Highness the I\Iahaiaja of Bikanir has 
made the following important pronouncement regarding 
the Indian States — 

“ The Pnnces aia not tools of the Bnfcish Government to act 
in an nnpatnotio and dishonourable manner They are not hatching 
any conspiraoj against the advance of British India towards full 
Nationhood under the aegis of the Bntish Ciown , and they are asking 
y a fall, effective and true recogmtion of all the existing rights - 
of the States upon which depend then future pieservation and very 
existence ” ' ' 
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3 Provoking utterances of Congress leaders against piovoking 
tte Indian States are responsible foi a considerable utterances 
amount of mitation among the Princes Such utterances of Congress 
also tend to encourage the States’ subjects to indulge in leaders 
subversive activities in the States under the garb of 
“ Truth and Non-violence ” A great Congress leader made 
a sweeping condemnation of the Indian States, and 
declared that “ the backwardness of the States hindered 
the national progress of British India and that there 
could be no freedom for India unless tbe States ceased to 


be what they were ” He might as well have said that 
there could be no freedom for India unless Afghanistan 
and China ceased to be what they were But can it be 



to be practical politics ? 


4. The distinguished leader does not apparently Attacks 
believe in the internal sovereignty possessed by the Indian on Eulers 
States He stated that “ The practice has been for the ™]nstifia- 
British power to dommate these States completely, and ® 
its slightest gesture is a command to them which they 
disobey at their peril Even if 

the Buleis of the States were willing, their willingness 
would not take them fai For the master of their imme- 
diate destmy is the Agent of the British Government and 
they dare not ofiend him ” If so, one wonders why 
Indian Princes should be attacked and abused and also 
appioached with a demand foi immediate “Responsible 
Government ? ” "Why are they harassed by aggressive 
‘ Satyagiaha Jathas” from British India? Why are 
these “ Jathas ” not sent directly to Simla or Delhi, if 
the real offender lives there ? 


6. Again, the Congiess leader concedes that the Backward- 
people of the States are backward, are not self-reliant, are ness of 
not properly oiganised, and are not “ capable of shoulder- ™ 

mg the burden of their struggle ” If, accordmg to his 
own admission, the requisite conditions do not exist, and 
if the people are, in his opinion, not competent to shoulder 
the buiden how can “ Responsible Government ” 
function properly in the States ? How can the present 
artificial agitation result m the “good of the people ” for 
whose benefit it is stated to be organised ? 

6 It IS said that Indian nationalism has become Indian 
“ angiy ” and “ mtoleiant,” being dissatisfied by the slow National- 
political pi ogress allowed by the British rulers Justice , 

dangers of 

narrow 

outlook 
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Position of 
Indian 
States 
unprece- 
dented 
Pallacy of 
Congress 
slogan 
pointed out 
by Ex- 
President 
of Cong- 
ress 


is not self-regarding but makes allowances for the fears, 
the hesitations, and the lawful inteiests of otheis If 
justice is to be the foundation of kingdoms, it must also 
regulate the relations between nations and States , and it 
is idle to expect that justice, peace and toleiation will 
prevail within a State when they do not legulate the 
relations between that State and its neighbours. A 
well-known Minister of a majoi Congiess Piovince has 
declared that “the peaceful administration of the countr}' 
IS the guiding star of the Congiess G-overaments established 
under the inspiring leadership of Mahatma Gandhi,” that 
“ unless they were truthful and non-violent in the true 
Gandhian way they would never reach the goal of national 
aspirations,” and that “ love of one’s neighbours was thrf 
derivative principle of the two doctrines of “ Trath and 
Non-violence,” which should be upheld in thought, word 
and deed m every sphere of life ” In his convocation 
address to the Annamalai University last year, Mi K. 
Nataiajan dwelt on the ideals of citizenship, making for a 
highei conception of nationalism, and warned against the 
danger of “ infection of the narrow fanatical nationalism 
which has made a hell of Bui ope,” and pomted out that 
“a saner and moie wholesome view of nationalism was 
that all nations weie membeis of one family, that the 
service of humanity should be the mspiimg ideal of each 
of them, and that co-operation in a spmt of goodwill and 
not rivalry oi confhct for a place m the Sun should be the 
normal recognised basis of international lelations ” 

7 Biom the pomt of view of Political Science, the 
position of the Indian States is unprecedented m history, 
and the problem of the Indian Piinces has perplexed many 
an astute Statesman and jurist An experienced Bx- 
Piesident of the Indian National Congiess deolaied neaily 
twelve yeais ago^ that in some Indian States constitutional 
advance was supeiioi to British India in operation, though 
not in theory and on papei He also pointed out the 
fallacy of the Congress slogan of political freedom foi the 
whole of India including the Indian States The people 
of India occupied a most anomalous position, and one 
could not foiget that natural India and political India were 
notqmte identical Bntish India on the one hand included 
BurmaandAdenanddidnotmclude Ceylon,while the Indian 
States necessaiily excluded Nepal and Bhutan and the 
French and Portugese possessions in India “ If then the 
makers of modern India would, foi politicalunihcation,have 
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their country as G-od made it and gave it to them, then 
they should exclude Buima and Aden and include not 
only Geylon but also Fiench and Portugese India as well 
as Nepal and Bhutan, which is impossible unless we go to 
war and conquer If then we have, of necessity, to confine 
ourselves to a geographically and ethnologically imper- 
fect India for our political and economic freedom, is it 
absolutely necessary foi us to think of mending and 
ending the Indian States as part of our programme foi 
achieving oui own salvation '’We are decidedly of opimon 
that it IS not Nay more Not only is it constitutionally 
impossible but also the very attempt would be injudicious 
on our part On the other hand the declared policy of the 
Suzerain has, evei since the Mutiny, been one of ‘ once an 
mdian State, always an Indian State ’ Therefore, the 
Dominion Home Pule of British India may not interfere 
with this recognised and long-established imperial policy ’ 

(The Hindustan Beview, January 1927, pages 105, 

106) 

8 It 18 also quite irrelevant to raise questions, as 
some Congress leaders have been doing, regarding the ongm 
01 legitimacy of the Indian States Some of these aie very 
ancient with title-deeds older than the title-deed of the 
Mikado of Japan At any rate, the vast majority of them 
are not mote recent than the State built up by the 
Honourable East India Company and owe then, oiigin 
very much to the same causes and ciicumstances, namely, 
the decay and dissolution of the Moghul Empire It is 
open to doubt whether tbe oiigin of the East India Com- 
pany itself can be said to be legal oi constitutional, since 
the Chaitei of Queen Elizabeth granting to the Company 
lights of monopoly to trade with the East Indies is said 
to have been judicially pronounced illegal, being quite 
beyond hei prerogative power, “she havmg been deceived 
into the grant,” in the elegant language of the judges 

9 Though the relationship between tbe States and 
the British Government can be said to be the outcome of 
an evolutionary process by means of varying formulas 
employed and conditions prescribed duiing successive 
Treaty-making periods, theie can be no doubt that the 
English East India Company, just like the French also, 
negotiated treaties with the Princes with full knowledge 
of their legal rights and all the relevant facts and treated 
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them as if they were sovereign and independent During 
the early peiiod the relations between the contiacting 
parties weie those of perfect equals, and were interpreted 
in accordance with the principles of International Law 
and Ethics The jomt opinion of the Princes’ counsels 
headed by Sn Leslie Scott , K o , and Mr Wilfrid G-ieene, 
K 0 , (both of whom weie elevated to the Bench of the 
Court of Appeal m 1935) supports the above view The 
joint opinion says that “ The Indian Princes were origi- 
nally independent, each possessed full sovereignty and 
their relationship %ntei se and to the British Power m 
India was one, which an international lawyer would 
legaid as governed by the iniles of International law ” 
In the year 1825 a treaty was concluded with the Vizi^ 
of Oudh by Lord Amherst who described him as “ Has 
Majesty the King of Oudh ” Even Lord Dalhousie, who 
adheied to the pohcy of annexation and developed the 
doctnne of paramountoy, said in regard to the annexation 
of Oudh, which he deprecated but which the Court of 
Diiectors ordered — “ The course proposed by the Cburt 
IS not wananted by International Law It would be 
either conquest or usmpation of the powei of government 
by force of aims ” About this view the following signi- 
ficant remark is made m the Cambridge History of India, 
Voh V, at page 585 — “ This argument of International 
Law would not in these days be raised in connection with 
the Indian States ” Thus the doocnne of independent 
equal Sovereign States governed by International Law 
suffered a gradual eclipse 

10 “ Sovereign,” m politics, means the person or 

body of persons in whom the supreme executive and 
legislative power of a State is vested A State in which 
the legislative authority is not trammelled by any fore- 
ign power IS called a “ Soveieign State” Jurists are 
agreed that the Indian States possess internal Sovereignty. 
The British Government have recognised it and have also 
guaranteed the protection of all Treaty lights Queen 
Victoiia’s Proclamation of 1858 guaianteed to the States 
the measure of Sovereignty which they severally possess 
in their mternal affairs, and this guarantee was repeated 
m the Eioyal Proclamation of 8th February 1921 which 
contained this memorable passage . — 

In my former Proclamation I repeated the assurance given on 
many occasions by my Eoj al Predecessors and Myself, of Mj"- deter- 
mmation ever to mamtain unimpaired the piivileg^es, nght?, and 
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dignities of the Princes of India The Princes may rest assured that 
this pledge remains mviolate and inviolable ” 

11 In this connection it is woithy of note that the 
Partition Treaty of 1799, concluded after the fall of 
Senngapatam, has a special significance for Mysore 
Undei the teims of this Tieaty the separate existence of 
the Mysore State has been guaranteed “ as long as the 
Sun and Moon shall endiiie” The exact interpretation 
of this histoiical clause and its bindiog character undei 
the law formed the subject matter of an important debate 
m the British Parliament on 22nd February 1867, which 
was a memorable day for Mysoie The supporters of the 
official case, which was unfavourable to Mysore, attempted 
tb explain away the above clause as “ a careless onental 
phrase ” and argued, contrary to the recognised canons 
of interpretation, that the words ‘‘ as long as the Sun and 
Moon endured ” did not imply peipetuity and were not 
legally binding on the British Government Lord Morley, 
on the other hand, exposed the fallacy of this argument 
and rejected the theory of “a careless oriental phrase” 
having been mtioduced into the terms of a Solemn Treaty 
without any intention of literally observmg it He exa- 
mined the terms of the Treaty and showed that it was 
the deliberate choice of Lord Wellesly to erect Mysore on 
political grounds into a State “ as long as the Sun and 
Moon endured ” and that Lord Wellesly himself had 
dictated that clause in the Tieaty, and successfully 
contended that, having guaranteed the separate existence 
of the Mysore State in perpetuity under a solemn Treaty, 
the British Government had no legal right to annex the 
State in violation of such a guarantee It will thus be 
seen that the Mysore State stands on firm footing, and 
that its legal right to exist “ as long as the Sun and Moon 
shall endure” has received recognition at the hands of 
the British Parliament 

12. The relationship of the States with the Para- 
mount Power has undergone a marvellous change since 
the Mutmy of 1867, and the States have, to use a much 
quoted phiase, “ become in fact part and paicel of the 
Indian Empire with which then interests aie identified 
and identical ” Lord Lytton, in 1877, proposed to include 
eight of the Princes in a new consultative body, to be 
called “ Counsellors of the Empress ” 

Lord Curzon suggested the idea of Confeience and 
co-operation, and in 1908 Lord Minto took the Princes 
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them as if they were sovereign and independent During 
the eaily period the relations between the contracting 
paities weie those of perfect equals, and were mteipieted 
in accordance with the principles of International Law 
and Ethics The joint opinion of the Princes’ counsels 
beaded by Sir Leslie Scott , K c , and Mr Wilfrid Gieene, 
K 0 , (both of whom weie elevated to the Bench of the 
Court of Appeal m 1936) supports the above view The 
joint opinion says that “ The Indian Prmces were origi- 
nally independent, each possessed full soveieignty and 
their relationship vtitei se and to the British Powei in 
India was one, which an international lawyer would 
regard as governed by the rales of International law ” 
In the year 1825 a treaty was concluded with the Vizi^^ 
of Oudh by Lord Amherst who described him as “ His 
Majesty the King of Oudh ” Even Lord Dalbousie, who 
adhered to the pohcy of annexation and developed the 
doctrme of paiamountcy, said m regard to the annexation 
of Oudh, which he deprecated but which the Court of 
Diiectois oideied — “ The course proposed by the Cdurt 
18 not warranted by Intel natioTial Law It would be 
either conquest oi usurpation of the power of government 
by force of arms ” About this view the following signi- 
ficant lernark is made in the Cambridge History of India, 
Vol .V, at page 585 — “ This argument of International 
Law would not in these days be raised m connection with 
the Indian States ” Thus the docciine of independent 
equal Sovereign States governed by International Law 
sufiered a gradual eclipse 

10 “ Sovereign,” in politics, means the person or 

body of pel sous in whom the supreme executive and 
legislative power of a State is vested A State in which 
the legislative authority is not tiammelled by anj^ fore- 
ign powei IS called a “ Sovereign State” Jurists are 
agreed that the Indian States possess inteinal Sovereignty 
The British Government have recognised it and bav'e also 
gnaianteed the piotection of all Tieat}^ lights Queen 
Victoiia’s Pioclamation of 1868 guaianteed to the States 
the measure of Soveieigntj'’ which they severally possess 
in their internal affaus, .and this guarantee was lepeated 
in the Eoyal Proclamation of 8th Febiuaay 1921 which 
contained this memorable passage — 

rr.nr,„ ^ former Proclamation I repeated the assurance given on 

Royal Predecessors and Myself, of My deter- 
on ever to maintain unimpaired the pnvileg^es, nghtg, lind 
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dignities of the Princes of India The Princes may rest assured that 
this pledge remains inviolate and inviolable ” 

11 In this connection it is woithy of note that the Partition 
Partition Treaty of 1799, concluded aftei the fall of ^Jygl^and 
Senngapatam, has a special significance for Mysore im^r- 
Undei the teims of this Tieaty the separate existence of tance to 
the Mysore State has been guaianteed “ as long as the Mysore 
Sun and Moon shall enduie ” The exact interpretation 
of this histoiical clause and its binding charactei undei 
the law formed the subject mattei of an important debate 
m the British Pailiament on 22nd February 1867, which 
was a memoiable day foi Mysore The supporters of the 
official case, which was unfavourable to Mysoie, attempted 
to explain away the above clause as “ a careless onental 
phrase ” and aigued, contrary to the lecogmsed canons 
of mtei’pietation, that the words “ as long as the Sun and 
Moon endured ” did not imply peipetuity and weie not 
legally binding on the Bntish Government Lord Morley, 
on the othei hand, exposed the fallacy of this argument 
and rejected the theory of “a careless oriental phrase” 
having been introduced mto the terms of a Solemn Treaty 
without any intention of literally observmg it He exa- 
mined the terms of the Treaty and showed that it was 
the delibeiate choice of Lord Wellesly to eiect Mysore on 
political grounds into a State “ as long as the Sun* and 
Moon endured ” and that Lord Wellesly himself had 
dictated that clause in the Tieaty, and successfully 
contended that, having guaianteed the separate existence 
of the Mysore State in perpetuity under a solemn Treaty, 
the British Government had no legal right to annex the 
State in violation of such a guarantee It will thus be 
seen that the Mysore State stands on firm footing, and 
that its legal light to exist “ as long as the Sun and Moon 
shall endure” has leceived recognition at the hands of 
the British Pailiament 

12, The relationship of the States with the Para- Change m 
mount Power has undergone a marvellous change since the re- 
the Mutmy of 1857, and the States have, to use a much lationship 
quoted phiase, “become in fact pait and paicel of the 
Indian Empiie with which then interests aie identified state? -mth 
and identical ” Lord Lytton, in 1877, pioposed to include the Para- 
eight of the Princes in a new consultative body, to be -mount 
t called “ Counsellors of the Fmpiess ” Power 

^ Pi-esenfc 
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into his confidence by consulting them mdividually on the 
question of the growth of sedition in India , and Loid 
Hardinge, in 1913 and 1914, invited some of the Princes 
to confer with him at Delhi on an educational matter of 
special inteiest to their oidei. Loid Chelmsfoid instituted 
a system of annual confeience and widened the field of 
discussion, and m accordance with theiecommendations of 
the Montagu-Chelmsfoid Eeport, His Majesty’s Grovern- 
ment, in 1920, called into being a peimanent Council of 
Princes, as an advisory and consultative body, undei the 
title of ‘ Chamber of Pimces ’ The States weie admitted 
to the widei Councils of the Empire, and a Pimce was 
nominated to lepresent them on theimpeiial Wai Cabinet 
and at the Imperial Confeience, and also to take part m th^ 
Peace Confeience of 1919 In oidei to allay the anxieties of 
the Princes in legaid to their tieaty position, the political 
method and piocedure of the G-overnment of India weie 
also revised in ceitain respects Several of then import- 
ant contentions leceived recogmtion in the Butlei 
Committee Eepoit, and their delegation to the Enst 
Eound Table Confeience, in November 1930, made an 
electiifying announcement m favour of Federation within 
the Empire In the words of the Piime Minister, “ The 
declaration of the Princes has revolutionised the situation 
. . . has at once not only opened our 

vision, not only cheered om heaits, not only let us lift up 
oUi eyes and see a glowing horizon, but has simplified 
oui duties The Princes have given a most substantial 
contribution in opening up the way to a leally united 
federated India ” Every one who believes m B’ederation 
as a solution foi India’s problem must pay a tribute of 
admiration and respect to those Princes who laboured 
with undaunted patience and great tact to get the picture 
set upon the canvas Some of the larger States are pro- 
gressive and then destmies are bemg wisely guided by 
enlightened Euleis who are able in then persons to attract 
the intense loyalty of then peoples The Prmces are not 
averse to progress and reform While there is need for 
reform in some of the backward States of India, yet there 
are othei States which will make a powerful contribution 
to the Federation, because they have mastered the ait of 
goveiument and progressed and “will be able to teach 
lessons to British India,” lessons in administration, in the 
meaning of loyalties, in tolerance, in consideration foi the 
rmal aieas, in education, m development of mdustiies, m 

own-plannmg, and, in the co-oidination m the State of 
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geneial State activities. While pointing out that a 
progressive Eulei is a great stabilizing force to check the 
excesses of demociacy, Sir E K Shanmukham Chetty, 
the distinguished Dewan of Cochin, made the following 
significant remaiks — 

“ I considei as useless and positively dangerous the recent 
fashionable talk of certain classes of pohticians that the institution of 
Indian Princes should be abohshed and that all the Indian States 
should be annexed to their respective Provinces I am beginning to 
wonder whether, aftei all, the correct process may not be, in the 
interests of democracy in India, to spht up all the Provinces and hand 
them over to some Eulei s, because I feel that, in a State with the 
gmdance of an impartial and wise Euler, there is really greater safety 
for minorities and the various other interests than in a constitution in 
which demociacy runs amuck ” 

13 The Piinces hold to assuianceb which they 
have leceived fiom successive Viceioys that the time, 
pace, and maunei of change are matteis in which they 
are themselves the best judges They contend that the 
Provinces of British India have no moie nght to dictate 
to the States how they should orgamze then system of 
government, than the States have the light to dictate to 
the British Indian Piovmces as to what legislation they 
should pass and what policy they should adopt 

14 The question of “ Eesponsible Government ” in 
Indian States cannot be said to be as impoitant as the 
question lelatmg to the “ Communal Awaid,” which is a 
negation of demociao} and Eesponsible Government 
Mahatma Gandhi emphatically condemned it and declaied 
that it was much bettei to remain without the so-called 
“ Eesponsible Government ” than to accept the “ Com- 
munal Awaid ” And yet the Congiess ignored his 
opinion, and adopted the policy of “neutrality” with 
respect to the Communal Award on the ground of 
“ expediency ” Why should not a similai policy be 
adopted towards the Indian States ? If the “ Con- 
gress IS the veiy antithesis of fascism,” as repeatedly 
declared in the Piess and on the platform, on the ground 
that ‘it IS based on non-violence, puie and undefiled,” 
and that “ its sanctions aie all moral,” it is difficult to 
justify the Congress wai against the States by any code 
of political ethics It cannot be said to be morally just 
as the lule of leason has been dethroned, and the methods 
adopted by Congress leaders are based on might Noi is 
there any substance in the opposition to the federal part 
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of “the G-oveinmeafc of India Act on the giound of the 
absence of “Eesponsible Q-overument ” m the States 
since the Congress G-ovemments have themselves 
discaided lecognised piinciples of democracy and adopted 
undemociatic methods. No amount of demociatic fei vour 
can obscure the fact that neither the Hindus nor the 
Muslims of British India will reallj’- allow then respective 
States to be destioyed, since they legaid these ancient 
polities as stiougholds of then lespeotive communities, 
and it will be disastious to force the States to play the 
role of as many Ulsters as theie are States in fndia, out 
of sheer self-defence. In fact, the Piinces have no belief 
in the vutues claimed for “Eesponsible Government” 
which has lost most of its atti actions within the last two 
yeais Is it fair oi leasonable that British India should 
force a particular foim of Government on the States when 
that Government in Bntish India itself has not yet 
demonstrated its full utility ? Why should not every 
State evolve its own form of Government? Is theie no 
place foi honest diSerences of opinion on so momentous 
a matter ? “ The Statesman,” for whose opmions 

Mahatma Gandhi has got much regaid, pomted out in 
emphatic terms that “to foist upon the States full 
“ Itesponsible Government ” straightaway would m most 
cases lead directly to anarchy ” (See Leader in the issue 
of the “Statesman” dated 7th Maich 1939). The 
States are important limbs of India. Some of them have 
been famous centies of culture and civilization, and then 
contiibutions in arts, literature, philosophy and science 
cannot be said to be neligible Sir S Eadhakrishnan 
recently assured that he knew that a number of Princes 
weie patriotic Indians and that the}^ would work foi the 
general advancement of India to a higher political status 
They are historic mstitutions with rich traditions Let 
there be no animus against the States as such, and let 
them not be thrown “into the flames” by British 
India 

15. It should not be forgotten that the conect legal 
positron of the Indian States has been explained in unmis- 
takable terms by Mahatma Gandhi himself He has 
stated that “ legally and politically, every State, small or 
big, 18 an independent entity m its relation to the other 
States and that part of India which is called British ” * 
He has also declared that “ Indian States aie independent 
entities undei the British LajW and that British India has 
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no more power to shape the policy of the States than that 
of Afghanistan, Ceylon, oi Fiench India ” To attempt 
to reverse this wise pohcy, as some pohticians have been 
persistently domg is, m my opinion, to introduce confusion 
and wreck the reputation built up by the Mahatma 

16 While answeimg a question m the House of 
Commons on 19th December, 1938, regarding the Congress 
demand for democratisation of Indian States, Col J J 
Llewellm, acting Under- Secretary of State foi India, 
stated as follows — 

“ Mr Gandhi, while here at the Bound Table Conference, 
strongly expressed the view, that we had no nght to say to the States 
what they should do or what they should not do ” 

This is a significant statement, and it clearly 
shows that the British Government are not legally 
entitled to coerce the States in the matter 

17 The princes have also no faith in the Congress 
Eesolution of Nou-mterfeience in States The exemption 
which it created m favour of individual leaders destroyed 

'in practice whatever virtue the resolution possessed in 
theory What is wiong, in the sense of not being right 
or proper, foi the whole body must be equally wrong for 
the individuals composing it, and theie is neither legal, 
equitable noi moral piinciple to justify the exemption m 
favour of individuals If the rule of reason is to govern a 
body of people, the individuals who foim that body cannot 
be said to be governed by a contraiy principle, viz, the 
rule of force At any late, sudden change of principles 
and policies and the adoption of doubtful methods 
unknown to law for gaming political power have surely 
shaken the confidence of the princes 

18 Sometimes, leaders at the top failed to 
recognise that even political expediency had its own 
limitations, and openly suggested that Provincial Ministers 
should go outside the Government of India Act and 
mterfeie in States’ aSairs The prmces were accused 
of being vassals of the British and weie demanded to 
become the vassals of the Congress The Congress 
utterances levealed a disquieting drift towards exaggera- 

I tion and intolerance, and a large section of the Press in 
Bntish India went to unreasonable lengths in uncoveung 
the alleged inequities of States’ Governments, while 
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paint, mg an ansemic picture of Praja Mandals Such 
a policy IB piegnant with grave danger to the Consti- 
tution and, if puiaued, can only lead to senoiis stiife and 
disastei. 

19 Let me not be undei stood as justifying the 
state of affaiis in the backwaid States The soonei they 
mtioduce necessaiy leforms to ensure the happiness 
of the subjects, the safei will he then own position 
The Pnnces themselves aie not at all unwilling to 
recognise the time-spint They aie not opposed to the 
legitimate aspirations of their subjects, though they object 
to outside domination and the introduction of a uniform 
type of government, uiespective of historical tiaditions, 
local conditions, and the political consciousness of the 
people m the vanous States In his speech deliveied at 
Bombay on 10th June, 1939, His Highness the Chancelloi 
of the Chambei of Pnnces stated that the Princes consi- 
dered it as a sacred duty to improve then administrations, 
and that “ no false notion of piestige will dissuade them 
fiom lemovmg the legitimate grievances of then subjects ” 
The Jam Saheb claimed that the decision with legaid to 
the form and extent of Constitutional Eeforms m the' 
States must rest solely with the individual Rulers con- 
•cemed, and denied the right of any party from outside to 
dictate to them oi coerce them in the matter He also 
invited the attention of the Paramount Power to its 
responsibility in connection with the mvasion of the States 
by subversive elements from British India It is gratify- 
ing to note that the Rulers of some States have already 
announced constiuctive administiative Reforms and 
programmes of beneficent activities foi their States, while 
m some other States, the question of Constitutional 
Reforms with due regard to local conditions and lesouices, 
is receivmg the active consideration of then govern- 
ments. 

19(A) In his recent speech at Cuttack, His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy laid down what appears, in my opimon, 
lio be a self-evident proposition He stated that, 

m. Provinces and States are and must alwaj'^s be good neighbours 
ey have each their own part to play m the piogress of India, but the 
of^ ® Plo-yed in harmony and not in dissonance The virtues 

oidinary oonjmunity life need no defining 

*jy D36 
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The latest advice given by Mahatma Gandhi in this 
lespect, which is based on sound and lofty ideals, is that 
the Congiess should lecogmse its own limitations, that it 
should avoid all show of foice by coercion, that its only 
capital should be its moial authority, and that any other 
position would lead to internecine feud and bloodshed It 
will thus be seen that both His Excellency the Viceroy 
and Mahatma Gandhi have declaied that foibeaiance 
towaids neighbouis is a vutue Both law and moiality 
demand its recognition, and it isimpeiative in the interests 
of peace and political unity of India that the policy of 
non-mteivention should be stnctly observed by the 
Congiess 

20 Fiom a constitutional point of view theie la no 
foice m the Congress contention foi a sealed pattern of 
“ Eesponsible Government ” foi all the Indian States on 
the exact model of the British Indian Provinces Nor is 
theie any authority to impose a uniform type of internal 
constitution on all the fedeiating units in India Such a 
theory is opposed to the lessons of history, since the hete- 
rogeneous chaiactei of the units has been found to be no 
obstacle at all to their fedeial association Until the yeai 
1918 the two States of Meeklmbuig in Geimany had a 
monaichical constitution, looked upon as very antiquated 
The towns of Hambuig, Biumen and Lubeck weie Free 
City Bepublics and all the other States weie monarchical 
m character Neveitheless all the German States, how- 
evei much then constitutions differed from one anothei, 
were received into the German Federal State and weie 
enabled to retain then constitutions during the existence 
of the Empire from 1867 to 1918, without hindering there- 
by in any way the work of co-opeiation For the formation 
of a Federal State it is necessary and sufficient according 
to Ur Viktor Bruns (Professor of Law in the University 
of Berlin) and Ur Carl Bilfinger (Professor of Law m the 
University of Hall), that the umts possess governments 
capable of guaianteemg then cariying out in their own 
teintory, as agents of the Cential Government, the laws 
and decisions of the said Government Such guarantee 
18 not dependent on similarity of organisation or on the 
form of responsibility obtaining in the units Moreover, 
it IB not within the power of a legislator to create the 
social, religious, economic and political conditions of a 
country. These are ihatters of historical developmen,t 
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He is faced with them as facts, and he must adapt the 
constitution to them with the aim of adjusting inconsis- 
tent factors m such a way that the}^ can be utilised for the 
common good. 

21 His Highness the Haekwai of Baioda considered 
this subject to be a live political issue at the Bound Table 
Gonfeience, and pleaded foi the conception of a United 
India wherein British India would as partners co-operate 
for the common welfai e of India as a whole, while each 
unit would retain its individuality and its nght to develop 
in accordance with its own paiticulai genius His High- 
ness also added the following pregnant lemarks m the 
couise of the discussion — 

“ We shall have, m other words, unity without uniformity, a 
piime requisite of true federation It is my deliberate conviction that 
to stiam aftei uniformitj in the fedeial structure would be a mistaken 
policy There should be perfect freedom given to each unit to develop 
along its own peculiai Imes Healthy and fnendlj nvalrj’^ is bene- 
ficial to the State as to the individual Thus alone hitherto have many 
fruitful ideas been fostered in the Indian States . 

Foims of GoveiTiment undoubtedly possess impoitance, but they are 
merely a means to an end The impoitance to lie attached to them, 
therefore, must be estimated accoiding to the extent to which they 
conduce to the end in view, which sliould lie the happiness, the content- 
ment, and the piosperiti of the people 

22 Again, Plof T H Moigau, k c , is emphatically 
of opiQion that such umfonmty is not at all essential for 
Federation in India He says that, ‘‘It is a complete 
mistake to suppose that umfoimity of constitutions among 
the constituent units of a Federation is essential to its 
success There is no such uniformity in the Swiss Fede- 
ration, 01 the Australian, oi the Canadian. Why then m 
India ?” 

The fascmation of India and, indeed, hei greatest 
contnbution to civilization, has been hei infinite variety, 
variety of creed, of law, of philosophy, of language, of 
lace, and even of costume No sane man wishes to see 
India stamping out as wuth a Steam-iollei all this iich 
vai lety 


Why should the constitutional life of India be any 
ess uch in vanety than all these forms of hei social life, 
ot which constitutional life is the expiession ? What may 



Suit the Piovmce of Bombay may not suit the State of 
Mysore What may suit the State of Baioda may not 
suit equally the State of Jamnagar 

As “ The London Times” recently obseived in an 
extremely sagacious leading article, “ it would be a curse, 
not a blessing, to India to be dehveied to ideologies ” of this 
kind which would put hei in as tight a stiaight-jacket of 
political foims as a totalitarian State The lesult would 
be not political expansion but political suffocation ” 

23 Prof J A Hawgood, who is the authoi of a 
recent book on “Modern Constitutions” (Macmillan, 
1939), which IS perhaps the latest work on modem foims 
of Government, emphasises some accepted conclusions in 
political science as follows — “ The true value of a poli- 
tical contrivance lies in its adaptation to the tempei and 
circumstances of the people foi whom it is designed No 
one type of ideal State could suit all conditions of people 
and all environments ” For the above reasons, the 
Congress theory of uniformity of mteinal administration 
in all the federating units must be held to be untenable 


CHAPTER II 

System of ‘ Responsible Government ’ 

Section A— ‘ Responsible Government ’ and its 
recognised pre-reqmsites 

24 The question of ‘ Responsible Government ’ 
may now be examined on its own merits The system of 
‘ Responsible Government ’ mtroduced into the British 
Indian Provinces under the Government of India Act, 
1935, 18 not a complete copy of the British model 
According to the Joint Pailiamentaiy Committee, this 
‘ Responsible Government ’ is a form of government in 
which “ the executive is in some sense accountable to the 
legislature ” The copy has to be understood m the light of 
the implications of the original on which it is based But 
the much admired English constitution, unlike the 
constitutions of Fiance, Belgium, or the United States, 
is an “ unwritten ” constitution There is no enactment 
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which purpoits to contain the articles of the constitution, 
and English teachers on constitutional law expeiience 
special difficulties in expounding its piovisions Edmund 
Buike’s advice with legaid to the English Constitution 

IS — 


“ Wo ought to uuderstand'it according to oui measure , and to 
\eneiate where we are not able to comprehend it ” 

25 With lespect to the oft quoted maxim, that The 
English constitution had not been made but had grown,” 
Pi of Dicey obseives — 

“ It was the fniit not of abstract theory but of that instmct, 
which has enabled Englishmen, and especially uncivilised Bnghshmen 
to build up sound and lasting institutions, much as bees construct a 
honeycomb, without undergoing the degradation of understanding the 
principles on which they raise a fabuc , No precise 

date could be named as the day of its birth , no definite body of persons 
could claim to bo its creators, no one could point to the document 
M hich contained its clauses , it (the Enghsh constitution) was m short 
a thing by itself, which Englishmen and foreigners ahke should vene- 
rate, where they are not able to comprehend ” Dicey’s “ Lav of the 
Constitution,” p 3 

26 Expeiience has shown that it is difficult foi 
othei nations to woik the Parham entaiy system based on 
the British model, and its imitation is not altogethei a 
success Pi of Harold Laski says that the Biitish system 
of Pailiamentary Groveinment is the result of “a mainage 
between capitalism and demociacy,” and that “the 
capitalism is moie important than the demociacy because 
the relations of property that it imposes gives to the 
democracy its constitutive principle ” According to him, 
“the Biitish Constitution was an instiument foi men 
who were agreed about the way of life the English 8tatc 
should impose It was nourished by the immense econo- 

success of the system upon which it was founded 
The England that became the workshop of the woild, the 
England that could achieve priority ovei all other nations 
rn access to the world markets, could afford to pay the 
price of all compromises it involved That explains the 
liberty, the tolerance and the social peace that Enghshmen 
have enjoyed . Though 

Its success confeiTed upon it (the Bntish system) a 
prestige which caused it to be imitated all over the woild, 
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ifc has raiely been imitated successfully ovei any length of 
time That is because, among most nations m which it 
has been tried, the economic foundations of success were 
wanting"’ Pailiamentaiy G-oveinmeut m England by 
Fiof H Laski (1939), pp 68-69 

on It is agieed both m England and India that 
certain pre lequisites should exist for successfully working 
Parhamentaiy or Responsible Government On this 
subject Prof Harold Laski has expressed the following 
opmion — 


“The ‘ pie-iequisiLefa, as Bagehot called them, of successful 
representative Government are, indeed, both manifold and complex 
It requires something more than intelligence and virtue It pre- 
supposes a body of citizens who aie fundamentally at one upon all the 
major objects of Governmental activity It requiies, m the second 
place, a sense in the nation that no single class of any importance m 
the community is permanently excluded from power A thud condi 
tion IB that it should be built upon widely diffused habits of toleiance 
thioughout the nation Men who aie to live together peacefully must 
be able to argue together peacefully They must not ran to suppress 
ciiticism of things as they aie , rathei, they must be wilhng, if pressed, 
to invite its examination They must refiain from pressing upon a 
significant minonty pnncijiles of legislation by which the lattei is 
outraged Without this toleraqce theie is no piospect m the society 
of compromise , and every subject of division then becomes a high-road 
to disruption ” (p 14-15) 


28 Constitutional writeis aie of opinion that it is 
dangerous to intioduce Parliamentary Government when 
the country is unprepaied foi it, and the requisite condi- 
tions are abseut Sii John Mauiot in hib lecent woik on 
“ The Eiiglibh Constitution” (1938) says that, “In the 
art of Politics, theie is nothing so fatal as piematuie 
development The Fascist dictatorship is the penalty 
which Italy had to pay for the adoption of Paxliamentary 
Demociaoy before the social conditions and political 
education of Italy justified the experiment and offered 
some guaiantee of its success ” He also says, that “ even 
Bntam whose political development during the mneteenth 
century is deemed by keen observers to be precocious — 
even this home of democracy — had to pay the price of a 
pie-matuie extension of the powers of Parliament under 
the Lancastiiau Kings in the shape of centuries of law- 
lessness, dictatorship and oligarchy.” 
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29 The pre-iequisites of Pailiamentary Government 
laid down by Prof. H Laski have been enunciated by the 
Joint Parliamentaiy Committee m the form of “four 
essential faotois ” by the interaction of which “ Responsible 
Government ” woiks. The said committe has held that 
none of these factors could be deemed to exist in India, 
and I am of opinion that these es'sential pie-iequisites do 
not exist m Mysore also When they may come into 
existence in Mysoi e, m what form and to what extent can 
only be matters of conjecture, and nobody can claim to 
make a correct forecast of the future conditions of a country. 


Section B— Working of “ Responsible Government 
in Bntisli India ” 

30. What 18 the nature of the system of “ Respon- 
sible Goveinraent” introduced into the Bntish Indian 
Provinces, and how is it workmg since two years and 
three months? There is supieme need, as pointed out by 
Sii Muza Ismail, the talented Dewan of Mysoi e, in 
Octobei 1937 (paragraph 97), for a detailed and impartial 
examination of the woikmg of “ Responsible Government” 
m the Congress Piovinces, since the commencement of 
the agitation foi “ Responsible Government ” in Mysore 
comoided with the inauguration of Piovmcial Autonomy 
in British India We have airived at the finding that 
this lecent agitation in Mysore is an “ induced phenome- 
non” and is not entnely the lesult of an indigenous 
growth, and we fuither hold that political opinion m 
Mysore is influenced, “foi good or otherwise,” by its 
appieciation of the working of the scheme m the adjacent 
provinces (paragiaph 115) But, in spite of these findings, 
my colleagues have not chosen to make a compiehensive 
examination of the question and have somehow confined 
their lemaiks to “ only one oi two considerations ” I 
therefore deemed it desirable to go moie fully into this 
important question, and its vaiious aspects have been 
discussed in this section, in paragraphs 30-50 It must 
be remembeied that we aie entiusted with a grave task. 
The Welfare and happmess of six and half millions of 
people are in issue, and we cannot ignoie, foi the sake of 
popular applause, the important happenings acioss the 
bordei and their lepeicussions which leally form pait of 
tne constitutional history of British India In my 
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opinion, notlung should detei us from fearlessl}' dischaig- 
ing ou) duty We aie conceined with pimciples and not 
with personalities, aud we mean no offence to anybody 

The British Government, with the best of intentions, 
IS mahing a gieat political experiment m India They 
know that “ a technique which the British people have 
painfully developed m the course of many generations is 
not to be acquired by other communities m the twmk- 
Img of an eye,” and that “ the mere copyist of Biitish 
institutions would fall mto more dangerous errors to-day 
if he were to assume that an Act of Parliament can 
establish similar institutions m India, merely by repio- 
ducing such piovisions as are to be found m the constitu- 
tional law of Gieat Britain ” They contrast the British 
conception of Parliamentary Government with the facts 
of Indian life and hold, that none of the factois essential 
for the working of Pailiamentary Government can be said 
to exist m India to-day Thus, with full knowledge of the 
absence of all requisite conditions necessary for the proper 
working of Parliamentary Government, they have 
designed under the scheme o£ Provincial Autonomy “ some 
form of Responsible Government,” le, Government 
through mimsteis responsible to an elected legislatuie 
and through them to the electorate, subject to safeguards, 
as a sort of trial In his Massey Lecture delivered in 
Toronto, Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax) said that 
democracy, or an approach to it, involves lo India delicate 
questions of franchise of quite peculiai difficulty, and rests 
ultimately upon a postulate of the value of personality 
which 18 largely exotic to Indian thought, and stated that, 
as the British Government had no othei piactical alter- 
native, they decided to face the formidable difficulties m 
the path of the development of democratic government in 
India and to make an expeiiment of Parliamentary 
Government subject to safeguards (“ Political India ” 
by Sii John Gumming, p 7) While pointing out that 
the Indians themselves have to create the conditions 
necessaiy foi Responsible Government,” the Joint 
Parliamentaiy Committee observe that, “ It is impossible 
to piedict whethei, or how soon, a new sense of provincial 
citizenship, combined with the growth of parties 
lepresentmg divergent economic and social policies, may 
prove strong enough to absorb and obliterate the religious 
and racial cleavages which dominate Indian political life ” 
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Good work 31 Theie can be no doubt that the'GongieSS 
of the Q-oveinments haye introduced seveial measures foi the 

Govern-^ amelioiation of the condition of the masses and that 
ments * Congress Mmistiies have gamed some valuable expeiience 
m the art of government The Congress possesses an 
enoimous capacit}'' foi oigamsation and has taught people 
how to oigamse From this point of view the Congiess 
movement has made one of the gieatest contiibutious to 
the moial and political regeneration of the countiy So 
fai as Mahatma Grandhi is concerned, he has given to 
Indians, both in and outside the Congiess, a new spint of 
self-reliance and self-iespect and has thereby, moie than 
any single Indian of his time, contiibuted to the growth of 
true nationhood Many patriotic leadeis aie honest!} 
endeavouiing, undei the inspiied guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi, to woik the scheme of Piovmcial Autonom}^ to 
the best possible advantage, and the Goveinois and Civil 
Seivants aie showing commendable lestramt and co- 
operation But what aie the methods adopted in woiking 
the constitutional machineiy m the Congiess Provinces? 
Is it really democrac} that is woiking in the said Provin- 
ces ? Have the conditions »uecessaiy foi ‘Responsible 
Government ’ been created ? Has a sense of political unity 
been displayed, oi a sense of responsibility approaching’ 
the British technique developed ? Is theie a giowth of 
the party system in the English sense, oi an obliteiation 
of religious oi racial cleavages^ On some of these 
questions I stated before the Committee on 17th Janliaiy 
1939, as follows — 


Cntioism 
refen ed to 
on 17 th 
January 
1989 


Subsequent 

happenings 


“ Apait fiom the lack of stability and distinct deterio- 
ration, the repeated criticism urged against the woikiug 
of the Congress governments is based on the gioimds 
(1) that the Congress Executive Committees are opposed 
to lecogmsed piinciples of democrac} , (2) that the said 
Committees neutralise the sovereignty of the legislatures, 
(3) that the paity system and its discipline, which are 
vital conditions foi the success of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment are non-existent, (4) that the absence of an effective 
opposition takes away the wholesome lestiamt so much 
uecessaiy to cuib the autocratic impulses of a single party 
executive, and (5) that the Treasury Benches aie intole- 
lant and dictatorial in then dealings with the opposition ’’ 

onlv^^ ^^'^sequent happenings have, unfortunately, not 
y eonobora.ted the conectness of the above obseiwations 
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but also levealed the bieahing-down of the machmeiy lu 
many diiections, the existence of difficulties unthought of 
by the party when in opposition, difficulties that have 
proved more intractable than the Party’s leaders had ever 
hoped Speaking at the District Political Confeience at 
Maltha neai Cawnpui in Apiil 1939, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru declared that many persons had joined the 
Gongiess for selfish ends, and that squabbles among 
Congiessmen weienot confined to the lank and file, but 
also extended to the highei stiata of the oiganisation 
In the month of May 1939, Saidai Vallabhai Patel stated 
at Benaies and Biindaban that theie was coiiuption in 
the Congress organisation, that violence had increased in 
the country, both m Biitish India and the Indian States, 
that Hmdu-Muslim riots weie occuiimg everj^where, 
that the Congress was weakening and seemed to be losing 
infl-uence, that dissensions had crept in even on petty 
matters, that the Congiess was a house divided against 
itself and there was need for unity among all sections, 
that there was indiscipline even among prominent Con- 
giessmen, that the most tragic featuie of the situation 
was that they had chosen to fight with each othei, and 
that if such a state of afifairs continued they shall have to 
confess failuie and abdicate Even Dr Babmdranath 
Tagore sent a message to Babu Rajendia Piasad on 5th 
May 1939 stating that symptoms of disruption bad mani- 
fested themselves in the Congress and hoping that peace 
and unity would be biought into “ an atmosphere of 
misti ust and chaos ” A few days ago the poet observed, 
while Pandit Nehru was leaving foi China ‘‘ India heiself 
IS passing tbiough an eclipse when her own leality is lost 
to her in the haze of parochial politics, sectarianism and 
domestic contention ” While commenting on mdisciphne 
and conuption, and complaimng of the disappeaiance of 
the spiiit of service and saciifice fiom the Congress ranks 
and the absence of single-minded devotion to the cause of 
India’s freedom, Mahatma Gandhi declared “ Out of the 
present condition of Congress I see nothmg but anaichy 
and led rum in front of the countij^ ” Again, writing to 
the “ Harijan ” in July, 1939, he referred to the dissen- 
sions among the Congiessmen themselves and the use of 
forcible methods by the Congiess Ministers within the 
Provinces under then charge On the question of non- 
violence, he observed that Congressmen never had non- 
violence m then hearts, that non-violence was a method 
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of convet Sion and never a method of coeiciou, that they 
had failed to convert the Piinces and the English 
administrators, and that the Congressmen have to convert 
themselves before the Paramount Powei and the Princes 
can be expected to act justly He warned that if any 
mass movement was undertaken at the piesent moment 
in the name of non-violence, “it would lesolve itself into 
violence, bring discredit on the Congress, spell disaster 
for the CongiGss struggle for independence, and bring luin 
to many a home.” As regards the people of the States, 
the Mahatma stated that “ the demoralisation showed 
that there was not non-violence in thought and word, and 
that when the intoxication and excitement of jail-gomg 
and the accompanying demonstrations ceased they thought 
that the struggle was over ” 


Growth of 
opposition 
and dis- 
content 


63 Evei}'’ close student of Indian politics is seeing 
the growth of opposition throughout the country The 
taxation policies of the Congress Governments and the 
products of hasty social legislation, which do not bear the 
impress of all parties as m England, have created wide 
discontentment No less a personality than Sii Tej 
Bahadur Sapru warned the United Provinces Government 
that “ they were estranging those without whose support 
they would have gone to pieces, and that if they pioceeded 
along the same lines, the Provinces would be in thegnp of 
grave dangers ” Theie is not only a growing distrust of 
the dominant paity by the minonties, but also unmistak- 
able evidence of dictatoiial inclinations in the majority 
party A democracy cannot claim to be omnipotent and 
omnicompetent “In its own inteiests, demociacy must 
set limits to its competence and its power A majority 
has the power but not the right to do as it pleases ” But 
strangely enough, a contrary proposition is reported to 
have been laid down by the Prime Mimstei of a Congress 
Province stating that the majority resemble the gods and 
aie bound by no restraints and can do what tbej' please 


Undemo- 

cratic 

methods 


64 The working of Provincial Autonomj'^ from two 
y^ais has brought the question of the relations between 
^uveinment and party oigamsations to the forefiont, 
ftnd on its light solution may hang the fate of dernocracj’^ 
The Parliamentary Boaid, under whose control 
Goveinments are functioning, cannot be said 
® a democi'atic body since the newly franchised 
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eleotoiate has not taken any part m its formation There 
IS no objection for such a "National Executive to leview the 
policy of the various governments But the diflBculty 
aiises when it tries to run the administration and, obviously 
tienohes upon matters which should be left alone to the 
governments in powei This piocedme undeiuimed the 
prestige of one or two Provincial - Governments It 
created the unusual spectacle of two Committees of 
Enquiries on the Bannu laid, one set up by the Provincial 
Government of the Noith West Fiontier Piovinces and 
anothei by the National Executive of the party It led 
to the formation of schemes on Education and Industiies, 
as the result of a party conclave, though they were 
matters of all-India impoitance requiring the advice and 
co-operation of all Provincial Governments, including non- 
Congress Governments The woik undertaken by the 
Parliamentary Board, mz , that of supervising, guiding m 
detail and co-ordinating the administration in all the 
Congress Provinces has peihaps pioved too heavy a 
burden, since it is clear from diametiically opposite 
policies being followed by some governments on matters 
of great impoitance For instance, the Government of 
one province assists in the lepeal of the much ciiticised 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, while the Government of 
another province finds jUbtification for it and goes on 
meirily making daily use of it 

36 It was alleged that “delegates weie canvassed, Further 
cajoled, pressed, influenced and whipped by leadeis to criticism 
vote for a particular resolution, thus destroying the spirit against 
of a democratic institution,” and suggestions were even Congress 
made to suspend the Congress Constitution and to entrust 
the exercise of its functions to a single peison A liberal 
and tolerant outlook is an essential cbaiacteristic of 
democracy, though its pieseivation has become a matter 
of uncertainty, and totalitarian instincts may succeed in 
killing a demociacy without creating a United State If 
so, IS it not a distiessmg featuie that the movement 
which has foi its declaied object the removal of political 
subjection should demand, as a prelimmaiy, the subjection 
of mdmdual judgment and the renunciation of all mitia- 
tive on the pait, not only of the rank and file, but e%en of 
Ministers in whom is vested the responsibiiitv fo" 
direction ? Ciiticism has been made that the C-ongr^ss 
exhibited a tendenc}^ to make the enjoyment of full rights 
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Deterioia- 

tion 


of Citizenship conditional to the acceptance of the Conp[iess 
cieed, that the establishment of High Command marked 
a departuie fiom the sound principles of representative 
government and struck at the very loot of the system of 
Cabinet Groveinment and deprived the Mimsteis of 
opportunities of associating themselves with the opposi- 
tion and the minorities and of meeting then demand, that 
those who di£fei have an equal right for protection by the 
State and foi a fair shaie and effective control in the 
maohmeiy of the Government, and that unless this was 
done haimomous and efhcient government in the provinces 
was mipossible A Congress Mmistei 'candidly lemaiked 
that democracy was diiftmg into dictatorship and that 
towns were wavering m then loyaltj^ to the Congress 
party Is not such a phenomenon significant of a growing 
unrest at the Goveinment’s divorce fiom* realities, a 
divorce arising largel3’ from the adoption of dictatorial 
methods ? 

3b Impartial obseivers must agree m Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fiank analj^sis of the political situation that 
there has been an all-iound deterioration in relations alike 
between the_i5tates and Bntish India, between orthodox 
Congiessmqn' 'and rival groups ^vlthln that body, and 
between the major communities in the countiy Sn 
Sikander Hayath Khan, the Pnme Minister of the 
Punjab, who cannot be accused of being a communalist in 
the ordinal sense of the teim, who has ■willingly conceded 
to the Hindus, Sikhs, Christians, and Scheduled castes 
weightage to the fullest possible extent in the services, 
whose ministeiial colleagues include men of all commum- 
ties, and whose views are entitled to serious consideration 
not only by the Congress but by all those who have the 
welfare of India at heart, is of the opinion that the 
atmospheie m the countiy is surcharged with suspicion 
and mistiust He says that communal strife and bitter- 
ness are rampant m various parts of India, that there is 
a feeling of insecuiity among the minoiities who aie 
senousl}^ apprehensive of the future, and that the lelations 
etween the British Indian units and the Indian States 
are not at all happj’ Competent observers believe that 
recent Congress activities in the States have not only 
a aimed the Muslims but have lightened the Indian 
rinces, that both these see m the Congress activities a 
sue not to co-operate but to dominate, and that this is 
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a disquieting feature whicli has prominently come into 
/ relief in lecent months The Pun]ab Prime Minister 
remarks that the experience m the provinces durmg the 
past two yeais has shown that some of the basic prmci- 
ples mooipoiated in the new constitution after protracted 
deliberations are almost completely inoperative, that the 
so-called “ safeguaids ” on the importance of which much 
stress was laid by the fiameis of the Grovemment of India 
Act, have either been circumvented or proved meffective 
in actual woiking, that the ideology and the tactics of the 
dictators m Europe aie bemg imbibed by some influential 
Congress leaders, and that it is a great misfoitune that 
the Congress Bxecutvie should have consciously oi 
unconsciously discarded the ideals of democracy and 
service foi the glamourous but dangerous precepts and 
methods w^hich otherwise they are never tired of denounc- 
ing m then public statements 

37 This suivey of the situation may perhaps seem Totahta- 
- to be rather discouraging But it must not be forgotten nanism 
that Mahatma Gandhi himself is pessimistic, and the 
conclusions are inescapable if hard lealrties are not to be 
Ignored Kecent histoiy m Europe showed that when a 
minority felt aggrieved there lay the greatest danger to 
the peace of the countiy It has become usual for some 
Congress leaders to declare that theie is no place for any 
politician m India except within the Congress paity and 
tnus to claim a monopoly of all the patriotism that exists 
m the counti}^ Such a claim is always disputed, and it 
ignoies one of the recognised pre-iequisites of “ Respon- 
sible Government ” Allegations of totahtananism agamst 
the Congress aie being made not by mmorities alone, but 
also by men of the stamp of the Hon Mi P N Sapiu 
No less a person than the Rt Hon’ble Mr V S Srmivasa 
Sastiy pointed out how the Piime Mimstei of a Provincial 
Government had openly admitted that he had brought a 
recent Bill "regardless of law , legaidless of form, regardless 
of legulaiity and regardless of those ordinary restraints that 
bound those who handled public affairs,” and, further added 
“ we are here not to achieve a triumph for the day but to 
achieve a tiiumph that will last, and to achieve it in ways 
and by measures that would stand the test of public 
scrutmy and public criticism ” " The end justifies the 

means, ” is a dangerous western conception It is based 
on the theory that service to the nation excuses all moral 
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shortcoinmgs ' But, as pointed out by Sn S. Badha- 
knshnan, such a theory cannot be said to be compatible 
with high political morals, and what is morally wrong 
cannot be politically right Emphasis is laid on the 
means and methods adopted by Government m a demo- 
cracy, and it is this feature which distinguishes it from 
other foims of Government. The Spalding Professor also 
testifies to the existence of an increasmg feeling that the 
Congress leaders do not biook opposition, were impatient 
of criticism, and were intoxicated with political power. 
Though he does not justify this impression, he declares 
that such a feelmg does exist in the country and that it 
was one of the powerful factors that determined the last 
Presidential election 

38 Pandit Jawaharlal Nehiu himself was not at 
all happy about the Congress ministries and the conditions 
that existed m the country to-day Accordmg to him 
they did not recognise that the Congress was a democratic 
mstitution, which must function m a democratic way, 
and in which the will of the majority must prevail and 
the minoiity should bow to that decision They got 
wrapped up m small pioblems and foigot bigger ones and 
became moie and more entangled m petty things The 
existing conditions could not last very long, and the want 
of eqmhbrium and the numbei of problems unsolved were 
dangerous thmgs He exammed the credit side and the 
debit side after ofldce acceptance and struck a balance 
sheet, and the result cannot be said to be in favour of the 
Congress. He admits that there have been withm the 
Congress a growing spirit of dissension and a growing 
spirit of hostility and distrust, and that if these are 
allowed to grow, the Congress caimot function efBciently 
He thinks that democracy without self-control and 
restraint “turns into anarchy” This picture, based 
on the Pandit’s experience of the working of “Bes- 
ponsible Government ” in the Congress Provmces 
from two years, cannot be said to be encouiagmg , 
and it has become mcreasingly clear that the first 
two essential factors considered by the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee to be necessary for ‘ Besponsible 
Government, ’ vie , the principle of majority rule and 
the willmgness of the minority to accept the deci- 
^ons of the majority, are absent in the Congress 
vl-o-vernments 
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39 One of the Congress Ministers recently deploied 
the adoption of undemocratic methods by opposition 
leaders m then attacks against the Congiess Government 
He declared that the opponents were domg in the name 
of democracy many things that do not add digmty 
01 prestige to the future of democracy m this country 
While condemning their conduct, he states that there was 
no Bill hiought in hy the Government which was not 
suspected of ulterior motives, and which was not followed 
by a walk-out oi a black-flag demonstration The Minister 
also observed that the opponents had openly stated that 
the people had no confidence in the Government and that 
they weie tiied of it and its legislation, and asked whether 
such a state of affairs can be said to be real democracy 
There can be only one answer to this question, and that is, 
that it IS certainly not democracy as understood m England, 
or as understood by those who are trying the experiment 
of “ Eesponsible Government ” in British India The 
above facts go to prove m a convincing manner that the 
majority m power is unable to command the confidence 
of the mmonty, and that the latter is unwillmg to submit 
to the majority rule This shows that one of the essen- 
tial pre-requisites for “ Responsible Government ” does 
not exist in the country 

40 Again, the Minister accuses the Opposition 
leaders of not properly realising then responsibilities, and 
wains them to maintain discipline among their followers 
and “ not to do or express thmgs likely to lead to a 
disorder or breach of the peace ” He points out how 
people m England carry on democracy from success to 
success, and how well they conduct themselves either 
within 01 outside the Parliament, and asks whether the 
Opposition leaders weie followmg the ways of English- 
men Lastly, he says that effective measures must he 
taken “ to stop the communal virus that is bemg injected 
into the very vitals of oui society ” If the accusation is 
well founded, it afioids further proof to show — what has 
been apparent to many thoughtful people in India— that 
the British system of Government is difficult to be worked 
by _ other nations, unless they possess the essential pre- 
reqmsites necessary to work such a system A proper 
sense of responsibility for one’s acts and for those of one’s 
followers is an attribute of character which cannot be put 
on as a_ garment at one’s own will,- and it can only he 
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acquired as the result of political tiammg and experience 
That sense of responsibility which can be said to approach 
the Bntish technique has not been developed by most of 
the Indians, and communal feeling has not at all been 
obliterated as anticipated by the authors of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee Eeport On the other hand, 
opmion is gainmg giound that it has increased lathei than 
dimmished under the system of “ Eesponsible Grovein- 
ment ” 

41 The Mmistei’s waining to Opposition leaders to 
maintam discipline among their followers, and not to say 

-or do anythmg which is likely to lead to a disoidei oi a 
bleach of the peace involves a seiious charge Disoider 
IB deplorable m any spheie Respect foi law and foi the 
lights and feelmgs of others is the most vital principle of 
democracy and of eveiy system of ‘ Eesponsible Govern- 
ment ’ As pointed out by Diioan Bahadin Sii T V 
Achaiya, ‘'Responsible Government” based on the 
English pattern cannot be successfully woiked without 
the spirit of leady obedience to law He lemaiked that 
“ many leadmg Indian politicians claimed that the demo- 
cratic spirit was so natural to the Indian genius that there 
was no fear of an authoiitaiian i egime evei taking root 
in this country Sir T V Achaiya wished that he 
could share this confidence Totalitarian ideas weie 
m the ail and Indians had to organise then defences 
agamst those ideas Paity conflicts earned to extieme 
lengths, a wide-spiead disregard foi law One of 
the most valuable functions which the teachmg 
profession could discharge was to implant in the mmds 
of young Indians the demociatic habit of obeying laws 
which then own countiymen had made, and which 
then own countrymen were chaiged with the duty of 
enfoicmg. 

42 Foreign obseiveis have expressed great 
admiration and astonishment at the legality of English 
habits and feeling Because, under the English system 

IS supreme, gieatei than the King, and according 
Tb 1 Coke, gieatei even than the Parliament 

Xne laiv, accoidmg to Lord Justice Slessei, requires not 
only law-giveis, but also law-keepeis, and the law-keepei 

important than the law-giver The mstmct and 

1 ion of keeping the law is ingrained in the Englishman. 
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He keeps the law not because it is the edict of an 
Empeioi, or even because he likes it oi undei stands it, 
but just because it is the law of the land as the judges 
and lawyeis declaie it to be Nothing is more chaaacteris- 
tic of English public and piivate life than this implicit 
and unquestioned recognition of the supremacy of law 
The general stiike in England developed a most serious 
situation m 1926 But when a gieat lawyer, Sir John 
Simon, pointed out that undei the law of England a 
geneial stiike was illegal, the whole nation implicitly 
accepted the veidict and the country was saved fiom a 
great crisis Again, the world i ecently witnessed the most 
extraordinary spectacle of a King renouncing his throne 
and kingdom, which belonged to him by birthright, and 
passmg into private life, without bloodshed, without an 
angry woid, and without the least dislocation of the 
nation’s normal life The abdication was made under the 
forms and procedure presciibed by law, and the King pro- 
ceeded to the continent as if he was going there to enjoy 
a holiday Such an unprecedented situation in any othei 
country would have convulsed the whole nation, and 
perhaps led to civil war with disastrous consequences to 
the country And it must be said, to the evei lasting 
credit of the British nation and their noble King that they 
cheerfully honoured the law and the constitution though 
confronted with a very difficult situation The qmet and 
peaceful manner in which they solved the delicate pioblem, 
is truly characteristic of the British tempeiaraent and 
legal tradition. 

43 Whether in British India oi in the Indian Communal 
States, political advance largely depends upon the feelmg 
success with which communalism and all the other 
factors which make for discoid are eliminated The 
Hon’ble Mr V S Srmivasa Sastry once lemaiked that 
all the world over to day, the comment that is made upon 
Indian public life is that we aie oui own woist efiemies, 
and that the highest political aims of the Indian National 
Congress or any othei political body are within oui reach, 
the moment we overcome our weakness for which we are 
ourselves largely responsible In the opinion of Dr 
Ai undale, a leconciliation between the Hindus and the 
Muslims was more important and urgent than anything 
else, including the question of the Indian States While 
deplormg the revival of communal differences between 
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Hindus and Muslims, Lt. Col Sir Hassan Suhrawardy, 
ex-Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, observed m 
his convocation Address before the Mysoie University 
that nothing depressed him moie than the phenomenon 
of educated men, who had won high distinctions, sub- 
ordinating all then learnmg and culture to gaming ap- 
plause or cheap popularity, havmg in their mmds only the 
mteiests of then own community The All-India Muslim 
League passed a unanimous resolution advocatmg diiect 
action by Muslims, who, it was alleged, weie oppressed in 
three Provinces go vei ned by the Congress, viz , Bihar, United 
Provinces, and the Cential Provinces Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty thinks that the existence of communal differences 
IS a factor to be considered by every true Indian patriot and 
it IS evident that according to western standards of political 
philosophy the communal claims aie the veiy antithesis 
of Democracy After having given seiious thought to the 
study of the communal question as an integral problem of 
oui political evolution durmg the last 18 years of his 
pubhc life, he says that he has come to the conclusion 
that it is only when you get the courage to face the 
inevitability of this problem m the existing social order that 
you can make any political advance in India, that it is 
not merely a religious problem, that it exists even m 
communities which are bound together by the same reli- 
gion and that it is no use saymg that the communal 
problem has no place in our political life, that the com- 
munal problem m India is leally a problem for sharing 
political power and that we need not deplore the existence 
of such a problem, and that if this pioblem is solved and 
the communities which have apprehensions aie satisfied, 
then you wjII have laid the foundation foi healthy politi- 
cal mstitutions m the country This is, m my opinion, a 
coriect analysis of the situation and I beg to commend 
Sir Shanmukham Chetty’s suggestions foi the serious 
consideration of all constitution-makers It is a difiicult 


problem, but so long as it is left unsolved, it is impossible 
to expect harmony and real progress m India It will 
thus be seen that the inevitable existence of communal 
IS a positive pi oof of the non-existence m India 
pre-requisite of Besponsible Government 
P flown by Prof H Laski, vzz , a body of citizens who 

S;ll the major objects of 
can activity Without fundamental unity theie 

o representative democracy, accordmg-to Bagehqt 
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44. As an instance of corruption, deterioration and 
breakdown of the Congress Government, reference may be 
made to the report of the Violehce Enquiry Committee 
appointed by the Executive of the Bihai Provincial 
Congress According to the findings of this Committee, 
there are very few people who have genuine faith in non- 
violence, that acceptance of office by the Con gi ess 
brought “ great temptations ” in the way of Congressmen 
and attracted opportunists and political adventurers, that 
it demoralised even old Congressmen who wanted rewards 
for past sacrifices and claimed a shaie m the spoils, that 
Khaddai became a qualification for its wearer to secure 
jobs, that the spirit of service and saciifice was replaced 
by a desire to captuie the Congress organisation for other 
ends, that enrolment of bogus members for retaining and 
grabbing power became rampant, that heads were broken, 
riotous mobs were led to the polling stations where lathis 
and aims were collected, ballot boxes were removed and 
paper destroyed m fighting elections, and that responsible 
officials of Congress were not free from such practices 
Theie can he no doubt that corruption shatters confidence, 
destroys efficieney, and leads to decay 

45 The disorderly scenes which occuried at the 
Baradari Hall at Lucknow in March 1939, aie indicative 
of a growing spirit of intolerance and denial of the rights 
of free speech The meeting had been called by a number 
of public men including Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the 
Nawab of Chatari and Sii T P Srivastava to legistei a 
protest against the taxdtion measures of the U P 
Government This was a perfectly legitimate object 
and there was no reason foi anybody to be offended by 
the expression of their opinions on such a public question 
Yet the meeting had to be abandoned because a number 
of Congress supporters first invaded it, after they had 
been ejected by force, staged a violent demonstration 
outside the hall, again made then way inside, and took 
possession of the rostrum In the course of a statement 
Sii T P Snvastava, who received some injuries at the 
disturbance, ohaiacteiised the mcident as a pre-meditated 
and unprovoked attack upon him All this lawlessness 
was done in the name of “non-violence,” and it shows 
that the technique of non-violence is neither understood 
noi practicable in the face of excitement A prominent 
Congress leader recently issued a lengthy statement in 
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which he declared that a wave of intolerance was sweeping 
ovei the higher ranks of the Congress leadership, that the 
slightest ciiticism of their actions threw them into a rage 
and that the whole machinery of propaganda in then 
hands was at once put into opeiation and the ordinary 
Congressman terr'oiised into silence Sir Syed Baza Ah 
has given an account of his own expeiience in Delhi. 
Havmg been asked to attend and speak at a meeting, 
called to enlist sympathy with Indians in South Afnca, 
he was shouted down by a hostile section of the 
audience because he was a Muslim, and Muslim-ruled 
Hyderabad was arresting Hindu demonstiators He had 
been specially invited to speak, and was moreover, very 
well qualified to speak on the subject, and the behaviour 
of the crowd was quite unpardonable To Muslims such 
a demonstration appears as one more instance of the 
intolerance of the majority community Sii Baza All 
denounced it as such, and considered it to be a safe index 
of what was in store for Indians when Besponsible Gov- 
ernment was mtroduced into this country He called on 
Muslims to consider whether they should not oppose tooth 
and nail any so-called demociatic system, based merely 
on the countmg of heads “ Intolerance, discourtesy and 
harshness aie not only against Congress discipline, but 
they are taboo m all good society and are surely contrary 
to the spirit of democracy,’* was the opinion expressed by 
Mahatma Gandhi, alluding to the hostile demonstrations 
in the Central Piovmces Assembly against Mr E 
Baghavendia Bao, the ex-Premiei Unfortnnately, the 
virtues of the above formula aie ignored m practice by 
congressmen The overwhelming majority is stated to 
have demoralised the party in power and made it intolerant 
of criticism, and there is a growing spirit of intolerance by 
Congressmen against every hostile criticism And hence 
the thud impoi taut condition laid down by Prof H Laski, 
v>iz , that Besponsible Government should be built upon 
widely diffiused habits of tolerance throughout the nation, 
IS non-existent in India 

ParU 
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root to the extent of supplying a basis of popular organisa- 
tions, and political ideals have up till now been very 
timidly defined The Party System, as understood in 
England, does not exist in India where we have the 
unfortunate spectacle of the political groups being held 
togethei by no other bond than the religron mto which 
then members were bom Hence the growth of political 
consciousness is slow, aad political ideals have not been 
exalted or pioperly appreciated Impartial observers are 
emphatically of opinion that the conditions in India are 
not favouiable for the formation of paities as understood 
m England, and that democracy has no chances of estab- 
lishing itself fiimly on the soil of India Democracy 
thrives on opposition, and it is indispensable to keep a 
democracy genuinely democratic In the absence of a 
Well-organised opposition — which is a vital necessity tq 
the healthy growth of “ Responsible Government ” — 
unassailable power in any political party, however well 
intentioned, is apt to degenerate into dictatorship 
Col Muirhead, Under -Secietary of State for India, has 
stated that the Opposition was practically “impotent ” m 
almost every place he visited m India, that the Oppo- 
sition leaders nevei expected to constitute a government of 
their own and thought themselves “ doomed for ever to 
exclusion from political powei,” and that it was neither of 
the essence not the experience of democracies that the 
relative positions of majorities and minorities should be 
permanent It will thus be seen that the party system 
has BO fai failed in India, and that the second important 
pie-iequisite of ‘ Responsible Government ' laid down by 
Prof H Laski, viz , a sense in the nation that no smgle 
class of any importance m the community is permanently 
excluded from power, cannot be said to exsit in India 

47 In this connection, it is necessary to invite 
attention to the declaration openly made on this subject 
by the Prime Minister of an important Congress Province, 
who occupies a high place in the Congress heirarchy. 
He emphatically repudiated the idea that the Congress 
was running the govemment under the Party System, and 
declared that the Congress objectiv'-e, ideal and practice 
were entirely f different from such a notion in which the 
Congress had no behef, that the Congress claimed to 
represent the people as a whole and that everyone should 
therefore look upon the Congress as representing everybody, 
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and that the Congress did not recognise the existence of an 
opposition party capable of taking up the government from 
the Congress This is a new theory which is foreign to 
the conception of Responsible Government,” and it 
reveals the perplexity of Indian politics It is m 
conflict with the well-iecogmsed English constitutional 
maxim that Party government is the vital principle of 
Representative government In rejecting rhe party 
system and in refusing to recognise the existence of anv 
opposition, it has destioyed the essential virtue of 
democracy Because, under the English system, the 
Government and the Opposition are but parts of a single 
machinery, and the majority has to accept the Opposition 
as its partner “ in an adventure which requires the 
participation of both ” In repudiating the English ideal 
and ignoimg the English theory and practice, the Prime 
Minister has fully confessed the absence of PaiJiamentary 
democracy in the Congress Provinces, and furnished 
convincing proof of the coriectness of the opmion often 
expressed by impartial observers that the English Party 
System, and Pailiamentaiy democracy based on that 
system, aie.unsuited to the genius of the Indians The 
admission of the Prime Mmister conclusively shows that 
the thud essential factor of “ Responsible Government ” 
laid down by the Joint Parliamentary Committee, viz ^ 
the existence of great pohtical parties divided by broad 
issues of policy, does nob really exist in India 

“Opposi- ' 48 Under the English constitution. His Majesty 

tion” needs not only a Government but also an Opposition 
under the “ "gig Majesty’s Opposition ” is given a place of honour 
Enghsh there is consideration for those who have been 

and displaced from office The Government and the Opposi- 
remLrkable tion are parts of one and the same machinery which is 
quality of cemented by a fundamental unity of puipose, viz , the 
^°sli3h achievement of the common good thiough the agency of 
^ Parliament The Opposition is not so much an oppo- 
sition as an alternative government The Opposition 
leader has a recognised status, is given a decent salary, 
and the Pnme Mmister treats him as an equal , and 
this is a feature which has given charm and harmony to 
English public life The most remarkable quality of 
the English habit is, to “ allow your opponent to say 
his say, even when jmu are convinced that he is ivrong,” 
to give him the opportunity to convince those who are 
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dubious 01 * indifferent and “to defeat the cause you 
believe to be urgent,” and “ yet to accept the results of 
that defeat as part of the normal day’s work ” How 
can any honest observer withhold admiration for a people 
who have cultivated such estimable habits ? And what 
wonder that other nations should find it difl&cult to 
successfully work the English Constitution ? Democracy 
IS the most difficult of all forms of government Its high 
ideals require the willing co-operation of men of their own 
free will, and its success rests on everyone realising his 
responsibility to it , and Prof H Laski points out that, 
“ under democracy, government by discussion is the raiest 
of all arts, so difficult, indeed, that there are only two or 
three countries in the world where it has endured for any 
space of time ” Its inherent difficulties are sure to be 
aggiavated by the adoption of undemocratic methods and 
disregard of its recognised principles Democracy is 
bound to fail if what is practised is dictatorship in the 
guise of democracy Sir Ernest J P Benn, author of 
“ Modern Government (1938),” gives a sound wainmg 
that “it IS not at all healthy that we should be boasting 
of one constitution and be actually living under another ” 

49 Criticism agamst the working of the Congress 
Governments is urged on the grounds that the Opposition 
are slighted and even distinguished leaders do not get a 
courteous hearing for their arguments m the legislature, 
that the Steam Eoller is freely allowed to work and legisla- 
tion has become a mockery, and that it is futile to rely 
upon the goodwill of the majority for fair consideration of 
opposmg views Such an acute observer as the Hon 
Mr Y S Srinivasa Sastry states that there is a 
tendency towards dictatorship of one party in India, that 
opposition IS not tolerated and independence of judgment 
IS not looked upon with favour, and that people are 
compelled to speak and vote at another’s bidding There 
IS an mcreasmg conviction that the absence of an efiective 
opposition 18 destroying democracy in India The activities 
of prominent Congress leaders in different parts of 
India furnish evidence of a growmg dissatisfaction with 
the prevailing conditions and of a strong desire for 
an alternative choice of government without which 
democrsbcy cannot flourish The President of the Demo- 
cratic Swaraj 'Party has issued an appeal to the Non- 
Congress groups to rally together to break “ the tyranny of 
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the CongreBS dictatoiship ” and to devise a genuine 
programme of mass welfare There aie some Congressmen 
who bring forward a fallacious aigument that such an 
opposition 18 undesiiable until the countiy has attained 
Swaraj. But true democrats and genume patriots believe 
that if it be delayed until then, democracy will be dead in 
India and authoritaiianism will have gained such a hold 
upon the country as to defeat all attempts to loot it out 
In the present atmospheie, it seems to be imperative for all 
well-wishers of India to welcome the attempt to create a 
live opposition and an alternative choice of government 
India possesses the finest mateiial for a sober, vigilant and 
responsible Opposition, and any countiy would be proud of 
such political leaders as the Hon Mr V S Srinivasa Sastiy, 
Ml Venkataiama Sastry, Sii Tej Bahadui Sapru, 
Mr P N Sa.pru, Di Chintamani, Sir Sivaswamy lyei. 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Mr Jmnah, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
Sii Homi Mody, Mi Jamnadas Mehta, and many 
others They are all liberals by trainmg and conviction 
and are seasoned politicians, and thoughtful people are of 
opinion that them is no justification for the Congi ess, which 
claims to be a national organisation, to keep out all this 
galaxy of political talent A combmation of these eminent 
and veteran leaders with the brilliant and highly patiiotic 
Congress leaders will give added strength andpiestige to the 
whole body, and conceited action which India urgently 
needs at the present juncture under the wise and dynamic 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi — whose high ideals always 
form a most redeeming feature in every difficult situation — 
may help to bring about a satisfactoiy solution of many 
unsolved problems, mcludmg the questions of the Muslims 
and the Depressed Classes who, with some indulgence and 
generosity, might perhaps be persuaded bo jom the Congress 
ranks. A combination of all talents will be an effective 
answer to the frequent charge made against the Indians, 
that they reveal a lamentable incapacity foi collective action 
in public life, unlike people in western countries, and that 
there is something incompatible m the Indian chaiactei 
itself, which prevents even cultured political leaders to 
meet on a common platform, to discuss common subjects, 
and to promote the achievement of common ideals Com- 
petent Indian observers, including recognised Congress 
leaders, have pointed out that the Indians, unlike western 
people, do not apply in practice m actual life the high 
prmoiples and maxims learnt in college oi acquired by 
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knowledge, and theie is a gieat deal of truth in these 
obseivations Com age of one’s convictions, which is 
gieatly needed foi the progress and elevation of mankind, is 
highly developed among the English people They have no 
hesitation to acknowledge their imperfections, and to 
expose errois and abuses in the interests of society, and 
couiageously apply the propei remedy, irrespective of 
consequences The majority of the people have a high 
sense of right and wrong, and invariably condemn a wrong, 
whoevei may happen to be the author of that wrong It 
must be confessed that we have to revise our notions in 
this respect If there is an undoubted wrong or evil, every- 
body wants that somebody else must accept responsibility 
to point it out, and nobody ventures to apply the propel 
lemedy . The result is that the wrong or evil continues 
and matters are allowed to drift and the usual mentality 
IS rather to suffer and see the suffermg of others, and 
indefinitely postpone the remedy than to courageously face 
the opposition and check the evil But in the west, most 
people courageously come forward to accept the lespon- 
Bibihty to right a wrong or check an evil, since each 
man thinks that it IS his duty to do so Mr 0 E Andrews, 
who 18 a great fnend of the Indians and knows more 
about India than any living Euiopean, states in bis latest 
book on India, that one of the greatest faults in the 
Indian character is the habit of submissiveness and apathy 
in the face of wiong, instead of its fearless, active con- 
demnation Another weakness has been the lack of 
cohesion and unity in any gieat public cause, and a lack 
of that discipline which every great cause supremely needs 
(“ The True India,” by C F. Andrews, 1939, pp 205 and 
212 ) 


50 In spite of the choius of praise of tbe Congiess 
admimstrations, which has perhapsbeen overdone and which, 
in my opinion, ought not to be unqualified, there is strong 
evidence of a convincing character as pointed out in the 
above paragraphs to justify the conclusions that the Con- 
gress 18 DOt a democratic body and is not functioning m a 
demociatic way , that the pimciple of majonty rule, willing 
ness of the mmority to accept the decisions of the majority, 
the party system and the existence of an oigamsed opposi- 
tion — which aie all vital conditions for any system of ‘ Res- 
ponsible Q-overnment ’ — are all absent, that communal feel- 
ing which has become more virulent than before has not 
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been obliterated , that there is no unity among the several' 
pohtioal groups on fundamental issues , and that the con- 
ditions necessary foi ‘ Eesponsihle Government ’ have not 
been created as anticipated by the authors of the Jomt 
Parliamentary Committee Report Thoughtful people have 
repeatedly declared that there is an unmistakable tend- 
ency towards dictatorship in the Congress Provinces While 
one High Court Judge stated that demociacy was degene- 
rating into dictatorship, another High Court Judge declared 
that democracy was now as good as dead and that totali- 
tarian ideas were gaming giound, and there can be no doubt' 
that ‘ Responsible Government ’ in British India is running 
at a tangent and developing itself into a pattern unknown 
to democracy 


CHAPTER III 

Declaration of the goal of ‘ Responsible Government ’ 

m Mysore 

51 Constitution-makmg is a difficult art, and Loid 
Irwin has stated that the difficulties with lespect to India 
were found to be of a formidable character" It has been 
stated that India has become a laboratory for Englishmen 
to make constitutional experiments Every expenment 
18 being preceded by exhaustive enquiiies by specially 
appomted committees and publication of voluminous 
reports, but no satisfactory solution to the constitutional 
problem of India has yet been discovered Within a short 
period of twenty-five years, two constitutions were framed, 
tried, and finally given up as being inadequate The 
Simon Commission appointed in 1927 made an exhaustive 
enquiry into the whole subject of the form of government 
best suited to the people of India Their recommendations 
were examined and re-examined foi a period of five years, 
and the Government of India Act was passed in 1936 
The result of the working of ‘ Responsible Government ’ in 
Bntish India is not such as to recommend it as a perfect 
model to be adopted in Mysore It is still on its trial and 
has not yet passed the stage of experiment Political 
leaders of every shade of thought m India have condemned 
the carefully guarded mstalment of reform as being 
almost entirely illusory," and one of the Congress 
Ministers plainly told the raiyats recently (6th June 1939)- 
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that the G-overnment had not yet become theirs under the 
present constitution The majority of my colleagues 
are admittedly not satisfied of the result of its working in 
British India In view of the prevalent illiteracy and 
pecuhar social conditions in Mysore, they consider that it 
would be futile to copy the British model of ‘ Eesponsible 
Government,’ and recommend that it would be wise for 
Mysore to ‘ hasten slowly ’ on her own path of constitu- 
tional development They also hold that it is very 
difficult to be sure whether ‘ Responsible Government ’ in 
British India will at all develop on the lines of the original 
model (Paras 116 and 116 of the Report ) Therefore, 
there is no diSeience of opinion between me and my 
colleagues m this lespeot 

52 In view of these definite findings which are 
expressly agamst the adoption of such a system, their 
recommendation in far our of a declaration of goal in 
terms of ‘ Responsible Government’ seems to be incon- 
sistent, and with due respect, I beg to strongly difierfrom 
them In the first place, I am not at all in favour of the 
declaiation of a goal for which there is absolutely no 
justification. The argument in favour of having a 
“ System of ‘ Responsible Government’ as the goal,” seems 
to be based on a confusion of two different conceptions 
Democracy oi Responsible Government is only a means 
to an end and not an end in itself, and hence there is no 
point in having a particular form oi machinery of govern- 
ment as the goal of a State The woid “Goal” comes 
from French ‘ gaule,’ which means a pole , the mark set to 
bound a race , the place at which a race or a jomney is to 
end Hence, “Goal” means the final puipose oi aim, 
the end to which a design tends John Stuart Mill and 
Prof H Laski are of the opinion, that the end and aim 
of the British constitution is the welfare and happiness of 
the people, and Piof Keith states that the object of 
‘ Responsible Government ’ is also the welfare and happi- 
ness of the people It is a tiuism that the end and aim 
of every foim of government m the world is the welfaie 
and happiness of the people, which is only another form 
of Bentham’s famous doctrine of the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number It is a mistake to suppose, if the 
present recommendation for a goal implies anv such 
suggestion, that the Mysore Constitution has developed 
during all these 58 years without a plan, object, goal, or 
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well-defined policy, and such a piesuraptidn will be an 
undeserved slur on all the talented Indian admmisti ators 
who have contributed to the gieat success of that consti- 
tution On the other hand, the high ideals maintained 
and scrupulously pursued by oui saintly Kuler are really 
mspiring. On the completion of the twenty-fifth year of 
his leign, he sent this loving message on 8th August 1927, 
“ I send my loving greetings to each one of my deal people, 
with a heart full of solicitude for then happiness With 
increasing eSoit I shall, while life lasts, endeavour to 
piomote then welfare and piospeiity, and I pray that Ood 
may give me light and stiength to achieve this, the supreme 
object of my life and lule ” To this Committee His 
Highness sent the following giacious message — 


“ At the outset of youi enquiry I wish you Godspeed m your 
labours For the past thirty-six years I have watched with profound 
satisfaction the progressive association of my people with my Govern- 
ment, having as my single aim the piospcnty and liapypiness of all 
classes, and always the hope that Mysore may play a worthy part in 
the progress of India as a whole 

I trust you to keep these same objects hefoie you in planning a 
fu) ther development, and 1 pray that you may succeed m evolving a 
scheme that will blend Western ideas of progress with oui own tiaditions 
of Satya and Dharma " 
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63 Maik the words “ I trust you to keep the same 
objects before you ” Can theie be a more noble or lofty 
aim, object, oi goal than what has been declared m the 
above gracious messages ? Is the above goal not evidently 
more exalted than that contemplated m the lecommenda- 
tion of the Committee which piefeis merely a particular 
form of Government, instead of the ultimate object (goal) 
of that and every other form of Government? In 1933, 
Lord Willingdon made an appreciative reference to the 
lofty ideal maintained by His Highness “ The people 
have every reason to feel proud of the good of this great 
State They are foitunate m having a Kuler whose whole 
life has been devoted to the welfare of bis people ” 
Judged by the standard of ideals, achievements, and 
character, His Highness the Maharaja is easily the greatest 
of all the Indian Piinces This is the unanimous veidict 
of history, and a similar view has been expressed in a 
recent book on India by Mi Leonard M Schiff wLioh 
^ntains a foreword by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (“The 
Present Condition of India,” 1939, p 114) 
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64 The Montagu declaration of 1917 has evidently 
influenced my colleagues to support the recommendation 
m lavour of the goal of “ Eesponsible Government ” But 
there is no analogy between the machinery of the Govern- 
ment of India m 1917 and that of Mysore in 1939 In 
British India the old structure did not admit of develop- 
ment, and it had become m the words of E S Montagu, 
“ tof^ wooden, too iron, too inelastic, and too anti-d.iluvian 
to be of any use for modern pmposes, ’ (Report of Minto- 
Moiley Reforms, 1918, p 67) A new structure had to be 
created, and hence the objective set out m the announce- 
ment of 1917 But the Mysore constitution is “ sufiiciently 
flexible to expand with th^ expandmg political conscious- 
ness of the people,” as described by His Highness in his 
gracious message delivered on 12th March 1924, to the 
,Tomt Session of the Representative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council It is neithei “wooden, non, noi 
antiquated ” On the other hand, it possesses an elastic 
machinery which admirably serves modem purposes, and 
admits of suitable adjustments to meet new conditions and 
new requirements It has remarkably stood the test of 
time and has gieat achievements to its credit, and cannot 
be said to be infeiioi to the new system in British India 
which IS still on its trial It has brought piosperity, con- 
tentment and happiness to the country, and “ its blessings 
and enlightened piogress aie everywhere m the ascendant,” 
as remarked by an Bx-Viceroy The Mysore constitution 
IS based on the stiong foundations of Bntish standaids, 
pimciples and methods of administration laid by British 
experts during the British Commission days, and this 
unique feature deserves to be constantly kept in view by 
all constitution-makeis T^heie is no good reason to 
hold the new system in British India as sacrosanct and to 
deciy the Mysore system The inauguration of the 
Representative Assembly in 1881' was in itself a bold 
conception It as a great political experiment which 
intioduced demociatic prmciples foi the fiist time mto an 
Indian State, and it afloided a wide scope foi developing 
the political consciousness of the people It was inspired 
by a lofty ideal which had, at that time, no parallel any- 
where either in the other Indian States or m Bntish India 
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55 The Mysore constitution, as already observed, Mysore 
IS based'on the British model, and British parliamentary constitn- 
methods of government have been steadily introduced to 
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democratise the constitution as much as possible Oui 
sagacious Ruleis, who possess a natural mstmot foi modern 
conceptions of good government, have of their own accord 
libel ahsed the system of government to an extent unknown 
in other Indian States and have placed the Mysoie consti- 
tution on a deraociatio basis The actual machinery of 
populai government is already theie It is well-lmown 
that the cherished ideals of good, stable and progiessive 
administration of our saintly Eulei have achieved bene- 
ficial and enduring results His Highness has shown 
that, like other gieat principles, the monaiohioal pimciple 
in Mysore has a unique significance and possesses great 
possibilities In shoit, “Model Mysoie” has mastered 
the task of good government foi upwaids of half a centiuy 
and impressed the world with phenomenal success 
Princes of small and laige States are delighted to come to 
Mysoie to study the working of the Mysoie constitution 
in oidei to find out the seciet of its success Is it not 
strange foi my colleagues to say that “ Model Mysoie ”, 
at this stage of continued piogiess, leguues a solemn 
declaration of goal foi hei guidance ? If she has done 
well foi 58 years without such a declaration, why should 
it be mflicted upon her now ? 

56 In the next place, the demand foi ‘ Responsible 
Government ’ in Mysore is only a pait of the largei ques- 
tion of agitation in British India foi ‘Responsible 
Government ’ m all the Indian States, which has aheady 
been dealt with in the earlier portion of the note (paias 
1-23) It is not supported by autboiity oi piecedenl, and 
all the aiguments urged against the laigei question apply 
with equal force to the Mysoie question Similarly, the 
lemaiks already made on the ments of the question of 
‘ Responsible Government ’ (paias 24-29) also apply to 
the question of ‘ Responsible Government ’ m Mysore 


57 The demand foi ‘ Responsible Government ’ is a 
slogan to capture the imagination of the people We aie 
living in an age m which we repeat slogans, and in which 
our minds aie moulded by propaganda Congiessmen 
and the supporters of the Congiess live on propaganda, 
and there is a gieat danger of our being deceived by catch 
phrases The masses aie fed on slogans, and leaders 
produce cnsis aftei crjsis to retain their leadership. It is 
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pitiable how a few slogans even amongst the educated 
young men create a mob psychology, m which the most 
gentle and the gentlemanly lose their bearings Pandit 
Jawahailal Nehru advised people not to be swept away 
by slogans and warned them that dangerous things might 
happen, as in other countries, if they allowed themselves 
to be guided by them An Ex-President of the Congiess 
and a prominent Congress leader says, that the propaganda 
mentality for which newspapers, politicians and others 
were responsible, really sapped all independent judgment 
What the country needed at present was a critical percep- 
tion of the curients and tendencies of things which were 
happening, and not an uncritical propaganda mentality 
These remarks apply with great force to the present 
conditions m Mysore 

58 If it IS tiue that originality and adventuie No need to 
mdicate real piogress, why should these virtues not be make a 
appreciated and their possessors honoured when they fetish of it 
happen to be Indians as in the case of Mysore ^ While 
unduly exalting western institutions, why should we be 
blind to the virtues of Indian institutions built up by 
gieat Indians ? Though I have a great admuation for 
the many estimable qualities of the British people, and 
also nqt at all unmmdful of the various blessings enjoyed 
by India under the British rule, still I hold that a western 
institution IS not sacrosanct With due deference, I beg 
to state that theie is really no magic m the expression 
‘ Responsible Government ’, and theie is no need to make 
a fetish of it Theie is a lage foi imitation of western 
institutions and methods The existence of much loose 
thinking about ‘ Indian Nationalism,’ during the present 
transitional stage through which India is passing, has 
been forcibly pointed out by Sii S Eadhakrishnan who 
expresses surprise at the stiange mixture of inconsistent 
moods among many leading Indians He says — 

“ In the mmds of many of our leadeis the antogamsm to 
Biitish rule is strangely mixed up with a love of British institutions 
They are moie anxious to westermse our country so as to make a 
lephca of Europe We are violently western in some moods, 

and violently Indian in others We are transitional creatures bur- 
dened with unceitamties, with chaos in om minds ” 

69 The system of ‘ Responsible Government ’ m Eight of 
British India has lost much of its early attraction, aud its Indian 
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glamoui need not blind us to a just view of the virtues and 
potentialities of the existing constitution m Mysore The 
propel constitution of a countiy is that which bears the 
closest relation to the life of the community and to the 
well-being of the individuals who compose it Again, a 
constitution should fuithei be evolved from previous 
experience of what had gone before, and not from the 
experience of somebody else undei entuely different 
conditions The Indian Pimces believe that, as custo- 
dians of ancient dynastic traditions, “ it is then duty (if not 
light) to preserve their identity and pecuhai constitutions 
with their particular fields of endeavour They also hope 
that, uninteiiupted by outside inteifeience, they can make 
experiments in administration which may lu some aspects 
be usefully followed by then neighbours ” This is a 
perfectl}^ legitimate claim, and there is no valid leason 
why the Mysore constitution which has been woiking 
successfully from upwards of half a century should not 
continue to function as before, and evolve what has been 
proved to suit the peculiai genius of the people 

60 The late Justice Ranade had a piactical giasp 
of the issues of modem progress The prmciples for which 
be stood are begmnmg slowly to le-assert themselves after 
a period of eclipse by the Non-co-opeiation movement 
He was an illustrious thmkei and possessed a most 
massive intellect which India had produced for nearly a 
century, and his message was — 

“Eot to have faith in the method of rebelhon in any sphere of 
hfe To have a firm belief in histone continuity, and in the necessity 
of linking up the present with the past, in older to make piogi'ess a 
hving force Do not trust sudden and revolutionary changes, but have 
profound belief in slow and steady endeavour as the onh suie means 
of effecting beneficial and permanent changes in a nation’s hfe ” 


He pointed out — 

“ In human affairs it is not true that our past is always dead and 
buried Nothing that our fathers have done is dead for us It is a 
hving force If to resolve were the same thing as to act, 

life would iiave no difficulty, and no disciphne ” 

He was not the man to obey a blind impulse unless it 
bad the sanction of his reasoned conviction He had con- 
vmced himself by his deep study of Indian history that 
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^the method of assimilation, and not that of rebellion, is 
’the one most congenial to the genius of the Indian people, 
and, therefoie, most likely to yield lasting results Every 
one of his arguments supports the plea m favour of the 
preservation of the Mysore constitution in pieference to 
the new system of ‘ Responsible Government’ which is on 
trial m British India 

61 Lord Iiwm (now Lord Halifax), who is known 
to be a friend and sympathiser of India, also urges the 
vital need for the method of assimilation m India He 
points out that the gradual organic process by which politi- 
cal institutions have been moulded m othei lands has had 
no place m Indian history Hence such institutions as 
India has to-day have been imported, almost entirely, from 
outside , and, furthei, these institutions, the principle on 
which they are based, and the ideas with which they are 
associated, have all been impoited into India when then 
development was already far adianced It was inevitable 
therefore that then mtroduction mto the virgin soil of India 
should produce strong reactions This is a factor in the 
development of political life m India which must always 
be borne in mind, since it throws light upon many of the 
phenomena familiar m Indian politics , and it may truly be 
said that the whole of India’s political life rests to-day ou 
a precarious basis Thus, the Indians have now before 
them the vital work of propeily assimilating this develop- 
ment, of making the principles and ideas on which it is 
based their own, of giving its institutions and organs a 
specifically Indian form, of fashioning them to fit Indian 
conditions and w’ays of thought, and, above all, Indian 
charactei Lord Irwm most peitmently says — “ We can 
no more give India a leady made constitution than a mid- 
wife can give a woman a grown up child of her own body 
Every country must perfect the spirit of its own constitu- 
tion out of its own being and traditions No matter what 
the British have done in the past, or may do m the future, 
to foster the growth of institutions and reforms in India, 
these without the creative contribution that India alone 
can supply will remain no more than adhesions on the 
great trunk of India’s life Their sap will not blend with 
hers, as blend it must, if the fruit home is to he for the 
true healing of India’s ills ” This is a genume expression 
of opinion of the Indian political situation today, and 
before the vital work of assimilation has been achieved, it 
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is too premature to say that the experiment m Bntish 
India IS a success Noi can tiue political life be said to 
exist in India at the piesent moment The two words 
“ political life,” “denote a lange of activities of mmd 
and body constantly devoted to the creation, develop- 
ment, and piotection of nationality ” “ The nature of 

nationality is dynamic Nationality is to a people what 
personality is to the individual, and to be a nation, 
men and women must be capable of thinking and acting 
as a unit m all that matters most , and they must be 
prepaied to sink all differences of class, religion, and 
material interest foi the sake of the common good ’ 
National feeling in the above sense is a prime necessity 
for the establishment of true political life , and unfortu- 
nately, it does not exist in India, includmg Mysoie, at 
present Whether the pattern of ‘ Eesponsible G-ovem- 
ment ’ given under Piovincial Autonomy is in itself un- 
suitable, or whether the Indians themselves aie yet unpre- 
> paied to successfully work the Pailiamentary system of 
government, or both, democracy is woiking badly m India 
and the expeiiment is fai fiom being satisfactoiy When 
foims of government aie on trial and none has definitely 
passed the test, how can one dogmatically say that the 
system in Bntsh India is bettei than the system existing 
in Mysore? Again, some competent obseiveis aie of 
opinion that the British Paihament made rather a fetish 
of democratic institutions, and that the frameis of the 
Indian Constitution began wuth a wiong objective To 
have recognised communal electoiates on the one hand, 
and established Eesponsible Government on the other, 
was a fundamental mistake They intioduced a broad 
franchise combined with sepaiate electorates and trans- 
feiTed power to the masses without takmg Indian social 
conditions into consideration, and lelied on the special 
powmis of Governors to safeguard vital interests But as 
soon as Provincial Autonomy was introduced, it was dis- 
covered that the special powers of the Governor were not 
compatible with cabinet responsibility to an elected legis- 
lature The result is that great changes are taking place 
in the provinces In none of the piovmces is there an 
effective opposition, and without effective opposition the 
majoiities are likely to become dictatorial The Indian 
States have freedom to deV^ise other methods of popular 
government, and if they are wise the}' should not repeat 
the same mistakes And hence the need for “ Model 
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Mysore ” to pioceed with gieat caution in the diflScult 
path of constitution-making At any late, there is no 
giound for hustling The new form of government in 
British India has not definitely passed the test, and any 
hasty imitation may prove dangerous 

62 It has to be rememheied that modem democia- 
cies aie not all cast in the same mould, but are moulded 
in different forms in different countries While the system 
of ‘ Eesponsible Government ’ in British India is cast in 
one mould, the Mj^sore system represents another pattern 
of democracy, the process of democratising having com- 
menced so long ago as in 1881 We are not concerned 
with mere forms of demociacy, and what matters most is 
the spirit and mannei in which it is worked and the 
chaiactei of those who work it. It is agreed that 
demociacy, by itself, does not bung in the millennium 
A well-known Professor of Politics recently gave 
currency to the idea, that a great number of people 
had mteipieted democracy m a technical and narrow 
sense He believed that democracy is not simply a form 
of government, and that it must be understood in five 
different senses , namely, as a form of government, as a 
type of State, as an order of society, as an economic or 
industrial condition, and as a moral and spiritual principle 
And Mysore can very well be described as a democracy 
m more senses than one Accoiding to Mahatma Gandhi, 
“ The science of democracy did not centre m the numerical 
majority oi in numbers, but it lay m the spirit behind 
even one person Even one man could represent a whole 
democracy if he identified himself with the people There 
were no special virtues m a big body ” It will thus 
he seen that the spiiit of democracy consists of the 
principle of identity of interests between the Government 
and the people according to this formula It was 
exactly on the basis of this very principle that 
the Representative Assembly was inaugurated m 
1881, and it is as a logical consequence of the 
said principle that constitutional development has 
proceeded from 58 years Mysore, as a democracy, fully 
satisfies the test laid down by Mahatma Gandhi , and 
judged by ideals and achievements, the Mysore consti- 
tution must be pronounced to be decidedly better than 
the system of ‘ Responsible Government ’ in British 
India, 
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63. Sii E K, ShaninukhaiD Ohetfcy rightly holds that 
democracy is seriously concerned with the means adopted 
in the machmeiy of government, that it might be stated as 
a postulate in the study of demociacy that thestai ting point 
for demociacy is the method adopted by Goveiument, and 
that the collect method of demociacy is the leeognition 
of the pimciple of participation or association of the people 
in the machinery of the Government This democratic 
piinciple has a long and mteiesting histoiy in Mysore, 
since the policy of associating the people with the admmis- 
tiation was mauguiated at so eailj^ a date as 1881, much 
in advance of any similaj development elsewheie in India. 
Constitutional development has proceeded on the same 
demociatic pimciple evei since, and Loid Samuel lecently 
complimented Mysore foi having set the “fullest example 
of associating people more closely with the Government.” 
My colleagues, foi whom the teim ‘ Eesponsible Govein- 
meut ’ has somehow a great chaim, have lejected the 
conception of “ association ” as being “ stale ” and useless 
(Paia 119), while Sir Shanmukham Chetty has recog- 
nised it as being the vital pimciple of participation 
involved m the coirect method m democracy My col- 
leagues have not shown any authority m support of then 
view, and have not proved that the polic}^ of participation oi 
association of people with the Government has lost all 
its virtues as a democratic pimciple in any democratic 
country 

64 While Mahatma Gandhi has declared that it 
does not matter whethei the" words “Eesponsible 
Government ” occui m the constitution or not, so 
long as the administiation is based on democratic 
principles, m}'’ colleagues have elected to take a contrary 
view and seem to think that there is something saciosanct 
in the expiession “Responsible Government” It may 
be of interest to note that m the Addiess deliveied by His 
Highness the Maharaja on 12th March 1924, which in 
the opinion of my colleagues is a constitutional docu- 
ment of great and enduring importance, and which is said 
to inculcate “ideals that aie as true and as applicable to- 
day” as when they weie pronounced (paia 76), His 
Highness has expiessly declared that “all constitutional 
piogiess relates to the enlightenment of the people, and 
the quickening and the utilising of then eneigies in the 
business of the State, and that piogiess of this kind has 
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been the constant aim of the Government of Mysore ” 

The noble aim or “ goal ” of His Highness “ could not be 
put in moie peifect language ”, as observed by Sii 
Waidlaw Milne, M P If this ideal is as tiue and 
applicable today as lu 1924, as admitted by my colleagues, 
how can they say that the democratic principle of associa- 
tion 01 participation of people with the Government has 
become “ stale ” and useless ? Again, in the face of the 
■declaration of His Highness that such progress is the 
“constant aim of the Government,” where is the need 
foi the declaiation of anothei “goal”? While the 
foiinula of Mahatma Gandhi, accoidmg to the science of 
democracy, lightly gives gieatei piommence to the princi- 
ple ol identification of inteiests between Government and 
the people than to meie numbeis and counting of heads, 
which in the opinion of the Mahatma “ do not possess any 
special virtues,” my colleagues have thought fit to leverse 
tins pimciple and attach gieatei importance to numbers 
and the mere form of goveinment 

65 It has to be pointed out that altermg or modify- Refoims 
mg the constitution of the Eepiesentative Assembly and unam- 
the Legislative Council, as pioposed by our unanimous mously 
lecommendations, in material particulars so as to increase 
the popular element and give incieased powers to the two ® 

houses and especially to the Legislative Council, is one constitu- 
way of making the Government really responsible to the tion fully 
people The Legislatuie is the souice of power m the democratic 
constitution On it depends the nature of the government 
and Its policy It repiesents the pnnciple of demociacy, 
and it IS the link between the people and the Goveinment 
Its conduct will be the touchstone of the working of the 
demociatic system The recommendation foi the appomt- 
ment of two non-ofiicial members is another forward step 
It IS an unmistakable lecogmtion of the pnnciple of 
responsibility to the people, and is an additional proof of 
the leally piogiessive chaiactei of the Mysore model, 
which is “elastic, expandmg with the expanding conscious- 
ness of the people” In fact, the scheme of reforms 
unanimously recommended by us contains most of the 
features of a fully demociatic constitution, except the 
lesponsibility of the mmisteis to the legislatuie But this 
18 not an indispensable condition for eveiy demociacy 
For instance, m the United States of America, which is 
the largest and most powerful democracy in the world, 
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the ministry is not responsible to the legislature as m 
England It is independent of the legislatnre, and cannot 
be removed during the pei lod of four years which is its term 
of existence. Hence, the Mysoie pattern cannot be said 
to be less democratic on the giound of the absence of 
ministerial responsibility to the legislature. What does 
it mattei what the political theoiy is m the adjoining 
piovmces ? It is safei to progress on proved lines than to 
imitate piecarious innovations 

66 A great poet has said . — 

“ Foi forms of government let giaceless zealots fight , whatevei 
IS best administered is best ” 

Another great poet says — 

"‘The man who can make two eais of coin, or two blades of 
grass, grow on the spot where only one giew before, would deserve 
better of mankind, and lenders more essential sennce to the conntiy, 
than the whole race of politicians put together ” 

These famous maxims contain a gieat amount of 
political wisdom for all time, and no amount of sophistiy 
can destioy then mtimsic value. J udged by this standard 
the progressive State of Mysoie scores a point ovei British 
India Again, the entire peisonnel of the M3^sore 
administration with a few exceptions, is national, 
Indian and even Mysoiean, from top to bottom, from 
the highest to the lowest, from the Dewan to the 
Police Constable. It is difficult to say how long a 
Bntish Indian Piovmce will take before it can have 
an Indian Governor as a Eulei It goes without 
saying that a national personnel m the admmistiation 
and in the service automatical I}’’ leahses to a large extent 
the ideal of self-government oi “ swars.j ” It is no 
mean advantage to us that ouis is a Government of 
the people for the people, and the sons of the soil are in 
charge of the Administration It may also be of inteiest 
to add that Mysore has in piactice adopted and is working 
Congress ideals It is well known that the Khadi Industry 
is encouraged from upwards of ten years, and the develop- 
ment of rural and cottage industries is proceeding under 
mspiration from Wai'dha Thus, the constructive policy 
of the Congress foi which Mysoie has a great admiration, is 
actually in operation, and this is a unique featuie m Mysoie. 
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67 The Mysoie pattern of democratic government 
IB efficient, pure, responsive, more beneficial, moie stable, 
and possesses greater potentialities in practice and actual 
woiking, though not in theory, than the system of 
‘ Responsible Government ’ in British India It is 
fashionable to quote the slogan that “ Good Goveinment 
IS no substitute foi self-government ” The chorus of 
praise bestowed upon it has been overdone It is purely 
a western conception, and it is inapplicable to a State 
like Mysore Is it not moie appropriate to state 
that “ bad self-government is not at all a substitute for 
good goveinment Moieover, it is important to bear in 
mind that, according to John Stuart Mill, the purpose of 
the British constitution itself is the attainment of good 
government, so that ‘ good government ’ is a political 
ideal that deserves to be honoured and not deprecated 
The difference in traditions, history, enviionments and 
genius of the people between Mysore and British India 
should not be forgotten. The pattern of demociacy in 
Mysore cannot be attnbuted to any struggle between the 
sovereign and the people, as in British India, and it is the 
outcome of a spontaneous desire on the part of the wise 
Eulers of Mysore This is a lemarkable feature which 
speaks volumes in their favour Therefore, the analogy of 
British India and the arguments of Congress leaders for 
“Responsible Goveinment” do not apply to Mysore It 
IS cuiious that my colleagues in then over-enthusiasm for 
“Responsible Goveinment,” should have taken for gi anted 
that it IS a bettei system and that the Mysoie pattern is 
infeiior They have not discussed the merits and dements 
of both the patterns and the political theories on which they 
are based, and they have not pi oved that ‘ Responsible 
Government ’ is a bettei system In the absence of such 
pioof, there is no reasonable justification to exalt the one 
and condemn the other While the expeiiment of the new 
system is still on trial in Biitish India and has not passed 
the test, and they themselves hold that it would be futile 
to copy the Biitish model and that its future development 
is doubtful (Paias 115 and 116), what exactly aie the 
principles of political ethics which can be said to justify 
tbeir presumption in favoui of ‘ Responsible Government’? 
If the Mysoie pattern has been found to be good for 58 
years, as conceded by my colleagues that itself is an 
argument in favour of its continuance How are they 
entitled to presume that it will deterioiate in the future? 
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The bmden of piovmg the supeiiority of a new system of 
Government lies on those who advocate the adoption of 
that system Have they dischaiged this bmden satis- 
factorily ? The piepondeiatiug bulk of opinion befoie 
the Committee is against ‘Responsible Goveinment’ 
My colleagues accept this opinion as sound and also bold 
that the existmg Mysoie pattern is good, and pioceed to 
make all the lecommendations bo furthei democratise the 
constitution on the basis of this conviction But as 
regards the subject of the goal of ‘Responsible Goveinment’ 
and its definition in the terms of a formula, they suddenly 
develop a hkingforthe Biitish Indian system and entiiely 
reverse the principle on which the}^ themselves have based 
all othei recommendations It is not opep to them to 
accept the pimciple foi one purpose and leject the same 
prmciple for another purpose, and this appeals to be a 
strange inconsistency on the part of my colleagues 

68. My colleagues aie emphatically of opmion that 
the piesent level of pohtical consciousness of the people 
at large would not justify the grant of Responsible 
Government (paia 88) The conditions of pohtical 
life which might exist at a futme period, the exact 
diiection m which political awakening may run, and its 
possible futuie developments, are matteis which do not 
admit of speculation These are vital matters on which 
any adjustment of the constitutional machineiy of the 
future must naturally depend How can anybody now 
claim to make a coirect forecast of the futuie ? Oui duty 
IS to face facts as we find them and adapt the constitution 
to existing conditions It is not oui function to speculate 
about political conditions that might exist at a futuie 
date and claim to make a constitution in advance to suit 
such conditions It is inteiesting to note the sound 
advice given by a distinguished Oongiess Prime Mimstei 
in this respect He states that “it would be difficult 
foi people to-day to forecast what might happen oi what 
would be the cii cum stances and duties of people some 
decades hence,” and that people might “concern themselves 
with then own times and not quaiiel ovei what might or 
might not happen in the yeais to come ” He also points 
out that “ the Indians aie young, and what they want is 
good government, stiong government, and steady govern- 
ment ” The advocates of Responsible Goveinment in 
Mysoie are always fond of seeking inspiiation fiom 
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oGtside, and they will do well to pause and ponder over 
the above advice fiom a responsible quarter 

69. In this connection, 1 may be peimitted to ask 
whether it is not the function of this Committee to confine 
its attention only to the present and not to attempt to 
make any venture foi the futuie To my mind, the terms 
of refeience contained in the Government older dated 1st 
April 1938, seem to be clear beyond any doubt The first 
paragraph of the above order refers to certain resolutions 
discubsed in the Legislative Council and the promise made 
by Government in January 1938 These lesolutions and 
the piomise, which led to the issue of the Government 
Order, certainly referied to the present requirements of 
the couutiy and never contemplated any scheme foi the 
future This is further supported by the express limita- 
tions contained in paragraph 11 of the Government Order 
It lays down that the committee’s proposals must be based 
on “ the piesent state of education and public spirit, the 
growing political consciousness of the people and other 
relevant kctors ” If recognised canons of mterpreta.tion 
are to be honoured, it is diftcult to justify the recommenda- 
tion foi a declaration of the goal of ‘ Eesponsible 
Government ’ foi a futuie and unceitam occasion Again, 
theie IS a second limitation contained in paragraph 12 of 
the Government Order It requires that the recommenda- 
tions must be based on the ideals and prmciples enunciated 
in the gracious Address of His Highness the Maharaja 
dated 12th March 1924 But I am constramed to observe 
that the recommendation for the goal of ‘ Eesponsible 
Government ’ is a violent departure fiom the ideals and 
principles enunciated in the above Address Though 
they are praised m paragraph 76 of the report, they aie 
Ignored in paragraphs 117, 118, 119 and 121 If the 
constitution is “ sufficiently flexible to expand with the 
expanding political consciousness of the people,” and has 
achieved great success from 58 years, without any signs 
of deterioration, why has a recommendation been made to 
replace it and destroy such a useful machinery ? If the 
keynote of the Address can be described as “ the conti- 
nuity of planned constitutional piogress, ” where is the 
justification to recommend a new plan and a new scheme 
based on an unpioved political theory which is in direct 
conflict with the Mysore model, and which is still an 
experiment on trial ? If stability is deemed to be a virtue, 
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which of the two systems has got greatei chances of success 
and durability? Moieovei, paiagraph 12 of the G-overnment 
Older wants the Committee to make lecommendations for 
“ the developmeut of the constitution ” and not for its 
destiuction, and ‘Eesponsible Government’ cannot under 
any sense of that expression be underetood to be a 
“ development ” of the existing constitution So fai as 
the opinion of His Highness the Mahaiaja is concerned, 
it admits of no doubt whatever He has declared, on 
20th Octobei 1926, that “in any leconstruction of our 
social, political, oi jeligious policy, we could not, and 
should not, cut ourselves off from all our histone past and 
that oui future must have its loots deep m the past ” 
(Speeches of His Highness the Mahaiaja, p 106) 
Is this ideal not as cleai as crystal ? The further 
limitation contained in paragraph 4 of the Government 
Oidei provides that all new constiuctions to-day must 
be built on Hi Seal’s political theory of Government 
in Mysore, based on the fundamental tradition of the 
Sovereigntj- of the Maharaja Under ‘ Besponsible Gov- 
ernment,’ the sovereign and the people or again, the 
executive and the legislatuie, are rival authorities working 
by means of checks and countei-checks Under the 
Mysore political theory, there is constitutional unity of 
the head and the people, and “ the head creates 
and uncieates Ministiies and ratifies or vetoes the acts of 
the legislature, by virtue of his inalienable unity with the 
people ” If so, how can it he said that “ Besponsible 
Government ” is not in conflict with the Mysoie political 
theory? My colleagues hold that Di Seal’s theory is 
fundamentally sound, that all power and authoiity are 
derived from the Maharaja, and that any scheme of consti- 
tutional reform could be only by means of devolution of 
powers from the Maharaja (paia 107) If so, how can they 
reconcile this admitted theory with then recommendation 
of ‘ Besponsible Government ’, which requires the mmibteis 
to be responsible to the legislature and through them to the 
electorate ? Under Dr Seal’s political theory, which my 
colleagues have accepted, the Mahaiaja is supieme But 
under the theoiy of ‘ Besponsible Government the 
people’s representatives are supieme These are conflictmg 
theories, and it is impossible to grant ‘ Besponsible Gov- 
ernment ’ without destroying the Mahaiaja’s Sovereignty 
The theoiy of the Sovereignty of the people is a western 
conception unsuited to eastern soil It has been rejected 


by four-fiftbs of Europe, and the whole of China and 
Japan To introduce such a theoiy and to recognise the 
supiemacy of the people in Mysore, is to create a rival 
authority against the Mahaiaja and to destroy his 
traditional powers and prerogatives It must not he 
forgotten that democracy has now lost much of its oiiginal 
charm The enthusiasm for it was so great in the nine- 
teenth century that it was regarded as a panacea for all 
the political distempeis of a country But at the end of 
the World War it lost its hold on people, and it became 
less attractive It did not also acclimatise itself in other 
lands, and Professoi Alan Hatteislea, in his brilliant work 
on “ Democracy,” has expressed the opinion that Pailia- 
mentary Government of the nineteenth centmy type will 
sooner or latei disappeai 

70 As pointed out at the meeting of the Committee, 
it appeals to me that the reference to the Millei Commit- 
tee Eepoit in paiagraph 80, is quite inelevant for the 
purposes of this Committee I do not think that my 
colleagues weie in order in having entered mto a discussion 
on the supposed “leactions” of a scheme, which His 
Highness has sanctioned, and which is woiking in the 
State fiom 18 years In my opinion, it is entirely outside 
the scope of this Committee The 8ub]ect was nevei 
discussed m the Committee No lesolution was passed 
about it, and it was not propei to have intioduced it into 
the report It is a very controversial mattei There is 
much to be said on both sides of the question, and theie 
IS no justification to take this oppoitumty to cast any 
reflections on that Eepoit The existence of communal 
and political discoid is a piomment featuie in the social 
and political life of Mysoie , and this is admitted in para- 
giaph 86 There aie sources of friction between gioups, 
and the feeling has not been implanted m all that on the 
common plane of citizenship perfect equality is the right 
of the votaiy of every sect in the country The impres- 
sion m the mmds of the Muslims is, that ‘ Eesponsible 
Government ’ in Mysore means the majoiity rule of the 
Hmdus, m which the^^ have no confidence The gieat 
quality of toleiance is needed in Mysore, where politics is 
largely mixed up wath prejudices Theie is a good deal 
of lip seivice paid to the pimciple of so-called nationality,” 
which really does not exist Even responsible men 
are generally not fiee from having a communal outlook. 
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and communal concoid is to-day an empty phiase, “Any 
contioversy becomes a communal question within fort}^- 
eight bouis in British India”, accoiding to the Under- 
Seoietaiy ot State for India , and I think it is no exaggeia- 
tion to state that in Mysore it takes only twenty-four 
houis to assume a communal complexion A certain 
homogeneity in the people is the first requisite of ‘Eespon- 
sible Goveinment ’ The existence of caste, which carries 
a gieat emphasis m M 3 ' 6 oie m spite of piofessions to the 
contraiy, is the very negation of democracy A social 
system, that pievents free mteicourse between group and 
group by making them high and lov, and bestows pnvileges 
on some, while imposing disabilities on others, has cleaily 
no place m a demociatio society If there is to be real pro- 
giess, oui social system must be based on the equal dignity 
of all human beings Those requisite conditions which alone 
can inspire faith in a legislature’s capacity continuously to 
control its executive do not exist, and befoi e such conditions 
aie created I am afiaid it is not wise to think of any form 
of ‘Responsible Goveinmeut,’ which is too advanced and 
diflbicult an ideal foi this country Experience in British 
India has already shown that it is dangerous to make 
such expenments on comfoiting anticipations 

The leference to the findings of Sir Visvesvaiaya 
Committee in paiagi-aph 81, is also melevant ioi 
reasons stated by me at the meeting It deseives to be 
mentioned that the lemedy suggested by the above 
Committee, on what they called “ the problem of how to 
allay political discontent ”, did not commend itself to the 
Government, who pointed out, m then final oidei, that 
raij^ats cannot be abolished by a change m the foim of 
Government, a proposition the coiiectness of which has 
been amply proved % the experience of British India for 
the last two years In this connection, it is woithy of 
note that the Visvesvaiaya Committee have lecoided 
then findmg that “ the association between the Govern- 
ment and the people in Mysore is closer than m British 
India, and the public have gieat confidence in, and 
enteitam feelings of loyalty and respect to the person of 
the Euler of the State ” (paia 128 of then Eepoit) This 
reveals the great difference that leally exists between the 
conditions in Mysore and those in Biitish India, where 
the solemn pledges given by British Ministers had 
remained only in woids and not been translated into action 
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fhe long postponement of any announcement of the future 
-/policy of British rule in India had perplexed all shades of 
political opmion, and theie was universal demand for an 
explicit statement of the object of British rule in India, 
p and these were the circumstances which led to the declara- 
tion of the goal of “Responsible Government” in India 
on 20th August 1917 The casein Mysore stands entiiely 
on a different footing Theie aie no deeply -looted grie- 
vances, admimstiative, political oi economic, against the 
present constitution which has been gieatly democratised. 
Uuhke British India, the imtatioii of administration by 
an alien bureaucracy is altogethei lacking m Mysore 
The cleavage of inteiests in British India between the 
luleis and the ruled does not exist in Mysore, wheie theie 
has been a lemaikable identity of interests horn 58 years, 
bunging about a “ harmon}^ which has been the admira- 
tion of outsiders” (paiagiaph 79 of the Report) The 
development of the national movement in Biitish India, and 
the technique adopted by it and directed against foreign 
domination, are “certainly out of place when copied in 
a State with the traditions of Mysore” as admitted by my 
colleagues (paragraph 85) In British India, talent and 
abilit} have for 'many yeais obtamed a satisfactoiy outlet in 
public life, and nearly every Piovince can claim a longer 
period of political consciousness and a larger class of 
pohtically-minded men than Mysore, wheie the growth 
of such classes has been slow, since Mysore is “an 
admirably governed State ”, as lemaiked by His Excellency 
the Viceioy The most notable feature lies m the position 
of its saintly sovereign, who is a boin ruler of men The 
unity of the State and continuity of its life and policy are 
symbolised m the person of the Rulei He is the people’s 
real repiesentative and the best guardian of their welfare 
and happiness, and he is a bettei and more natural repre- 
sentative of the people than the elected President of a 
democracy '1 he intimate and vital relationship between 
him, as Head of the State under the Mysore Political 
theory, and the people is one of sentiment and affection 
which is “more constant and abiding than the legal, 
factitious, consensual, mechanical and impersonal relation- 
ship obtaining between the electorate and the elected ”, 
m a system of “ Responsible Government ” Under the 
Mysore theory, the sovereign and the people are only 
organic paits of one corporate and constitutional unity, 
and it cannot he said that the country will gam very 
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much less fiom the democratised constitution m opeiation 
in Mysoie chan m the carefully guaided mstalments of 
theoretical democracy granted to the Piovmces, under a 
constitution which the Congress has condemned as 
unacceptable, and which is still on its trial as an experi- 
ment. The distinction between the Mysore model and 
the system of “ Responsible Government ” in Biitish 
India is fundamental and real, and m my opinion it ought 
to ^erve as a warning to those ovei -enthusiasts, who wish 
to unduly exalt the new theoiy and convert Mysore into 
a replica of a Biitisb Indian Piovince 

71 There seems to be a misapprehension, and one 
of my colleagues has actually stated m his separate 
mmute, that Mysore is a State under “Absolute Govern- 
ment ” Sometimes, Congress leaders find it convenient 
to call it an “Autociacy”, and my colleagues have also 
made a reference to it m paragraph 104 This is fai from 
the actual truth, and it reveals an inadequate apprecia- 
tion of the vutues of the constitutional machinery \vork- 
mg in Mysore “Autocracy ” is a form of Government m 
which a Ruler does what he likes, and is not controlled by 
any constitutional lestramts The Government of Russia, 
as it was befoie 1916, may fairly be called an Autocracy 
But such forms of government do not exist to-day, and it 
is certainly unfair to apply that expression to the Mysore 
constitution Everybody knows that the Congress Work- 
ing Committee, which is not an elected body and is being 
nommated bv the elected President, exercises executive 
authority and contiols the policy and action, not only of 
the party, but also of eight Congress Ministries and has 
developed an anti democratic or dictatoiial tendency Is 
it fair to call the demociatio constitution of Mysoie an 
“ Autocracy ”? 

72 The reasons assigned by my colleagues to, 
justify the declaration of goal in terms of “ Responsible 
Government” are, that it would “ help to give the quietus 
to unnecessaiy and avoidable political agitation,” and that 
it would “ satisfj^ people who are so prone to be led mto 
mistaken ways by unscrupulous propaganda ” (paragraph 
118) With due defeience, I beg to state that these 
reasons aie baldly convincing It tanfcamounts to a sur- 
lendei to “ unnecessaiy agitation ” and “ unscrupulous 
propaganda”, and if such a pohcy is to be accepted as 
sound, the Government must be prepared to make similar 
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declaiations whenevei such agitation and propaganda are 
similarly organised If public opmion in Mysore is 
“ formed moie on the spoken woid than on verified fact ”, 
and if “ lumour and hearsay, however impiobable gam 
lapid and widespread credence,” and have proved capable 
of lousmg fierce passion and considerable haim 

has already been done and Yiduiaswatha will 

stand as a beacon of warning for a long time to come,” as 
held by my colleagues (paiagraph 88), is it safe or prudent 
to change the foim of government on the basis of such 
‘ public opinion ’? In these days, public opmion has 
become an unieliable factor, and it acts dangeionsly m a 
country where the masses are ignorant Before 1922, 
punted books, with all their wisdom and their differences, 
exercised a healthy influence on public opmion, m western 
contries The brains of the nation were applied to all the 
many sides of the question, and society was insured against 
undue pressure from any one quaitei But now the 
miciophone is listened to by millions of people before the 
printed books are ciiculated by booksellers, and the popu- 
lar newspaper must also have its quota of sensation If 
leal scandals aie not available, scandals of some kind oi 
other must be invented It is apparently impossible to 
mamtam a circulation of millions of copies, unless the 
public is given sufficient materials for grumbling and 
enough knowledge of evil, real oi supposed, to flatter its 
sense of self-nghteousness Theie is a definite censorship 
upon sense, and Sii Ernest J P Benn draws pointed 
attention to the deterioration of pimted news by contrast- 
ing it w'lth Its high level m the previous century The 
19th century used to say, “ It must be tiue, because I 
saw it m print” The 20th century is driven to the 
opposite extieme, and is already beginning to say’ “ If it 
IB printed, it is a he ” And for this we have to thank the 
circulation-monger’s alliance with the politicians, in a 
joint effort to establish the lowest common denominator 
of popularity (Modern Government by Sir Ernest 
J P Benn, 1938, p 63) After all, what is public 
opmion ? We find that in practice it is the creation of the 
Few If public opmion demands one course of action 
lathei than another, it is because the Few m one political 
camp have been more skilful than the Few m the othei 
camp In a country like the United States, it is easy to 
watch the manufacture of public opmion Halls are 
hired , the cinema is set to woik , the post is filled with 
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literafcuie , and the newspapers strike up a choius ^I’he 
evil IS consideiably greater in. India where the masses are 
Ignorant and illiterate, and lumoni counts fai nioie than 
leading Political oiganisations aie comparatively few, 
and theie is not much opportunity of political education 
and guidance fiom othei souices. Hence, asseitions 
contained in a newspaper natuially acquire gieatei powei 
and prestige Political advocacy is left to the critics 
Sometimes, the mteiests of good government are under- 
mined, and confidence in the administration is shaken hy 
distortion and misiepiesentation of facts Theie are no 
adequate means of successfully counteracting oiganised 
propaganda of a misleading character, and a good case 
often goes hy default Much of what passes foi public 
“ opinion IS eitliei unstable emotion oi ignorant pie- 
juice The “ vast majority ” of the people in any 
country have no opinion What is called “ public 
opinion” 18 always the view of the instiucted minority 
It may be caught up and echoed by the majority, as when 
a ciowd acclaims a demand foi ‘ Besponsible Government 
01 ‘ national independence ’, the full import of which it 
cannot possibly understand In this countiy, hy far the 
great majority of the followere of so outstanding a world 
figure as Mahatma Gandhi are ignoiant of his policy and 
the real technique of his preachings To millions he is a 
holy man, a saint or an Avatar He himself constantly 
reminds us all, that his true cieed is little understood 
even hy his nearest companions He has told us that 
thousands of those who pretend to mould then opinions 
on his views, and to fashion their public conduct and 
policies according to his wishes, have not got the remotest 
idea of what he really aims at Moreover, my colleagues 
themselves have laid down the pioposition that it is not 
safe to assume that wisdom lies m numbers. (Para 108) 
Their reasons in support of the recommendation of 
‘Responsible Government’ have therefore mo force and 


cannot be accepted. No scheme of leform, however good, 
can be expected to leceive geneml approval or to satisfy 
all sections of the public We have to judge the advance 
not by the aspirations of some, but by the substantial pro- 
gress made fiom existing institutions It is the opinion 
at IS based on a critical perception of the currents and 
tendencies of happenmgs that deserves to be enlisted, And 
o ttiat founded on an uncriticial and “ unscrupulous 
Propaganda ” mentahty. ' - . - 



73 The argument in favour of the goal of 
‘Besponsible Government’ contained in paragraph 96 
(page 50) has to be rejected since it is based on a mis- 
quotation It IB stated that in 1924 His Highness was 
pleased to declare that in making om plans for the future, 
we have got to take uote of the tremendous changes 
“ inside and outside the State ” m the recent past I 
have read and le-iead tne famous Address of His 
Highness, dated 12th March 1924, which is referred to by 
my colleagues m paragraph 96, but 1 am unable to find 
anywheie in that Address the words “ inside and outside 
tbe State” after the words “tremendous changes” 
(Speeches of His Highness the Maharaja, 1921-1927, page 
74) What His Highness has stated is that “ m making 
our plans for the future, we have got to take note of the 
tremendous changes of the recent past ” This statement 
cannot, m my opinion, be interpreted to justify the 
recommendation in favour of a declaration of the goal of 
‘Besponsible Government’ On the other band, these 
words which have to be read along with the explanation 
which His Highness himself has given about “ the changes 
of the recent past ”, distinctly point to a contrary 
conclusion Because, in the very next paragraph on page 
76, His Highness refers to the history of Mysore “m the 
recent past ” and states, “ we have known neither stagna- 
tion noi precipitate change We have been advancing 
steadily, adapting oui constitution and administrative 
machinery to new times, needs and aspirations All 
constitutional progress relates to the enlightenment of the 
people, and the quickening and utihsmg of then energies 
in the business of the State Piogiess of this kind has 
been the constant aim of the Government of Mysore 
• « 

” The whole of this historical Address is a 
convincing exposition of the continuous evolution of the 
constitution, suited to local needs and conditions and to 
the genius of the people, and as aheady stated above, the 
description of the “constant aim ” or Goalol the Govern- 
ment cannot be given in more “ perfect language ”, as 
remarked by Sir Wardlaw Milne, M P , (paragraph 64) 
His Highness has no faith, like the late Justice Ranade, m 
the method of revolution m any sphere of life He has a 
similar belief in historic continuity, and m the necessity 
of linking up the present with the past, m order to make 
progress a living force , and it us impossible to read m any 
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othei sense the open deolaiation of His Highness on 20th 
Octobei 1926, that “ our fntuie must have its roots deep 
in the past ”, and that “ m any re-construction of oui 
political policy, we could not, and should not, cut oui- 
selves oS from all oui histone past ” {Vide paragraph 69 
supra) The misquotation is to be legretted, and the 
argument based upon it must fall to the ground It is 
true that the diSeieuce consists only in a few words, but 
they aie sufficient to cause a misappiehension. As point- 
ed out by Sir Maurice G-wyei, Chief Justice of the Fedeial 
Couit, even a single word or a phrase may take a colour 
fiom its context and beai diJffeient senses (The Fedeial 
Law Journal of India, 1938, Vol. II, paits 1 and 2, p 9 ) 

Declara- 74 Now that wai has been declaied, every other 

tionofwar question has to be kept in the background We are m 
the midst of a great world crisis, and the present war is a 
war of destruction The dominating factor in European 
politics at present is Totalitananism,” and the entire 
structure of civilization, 'economic, political and cultural, 
is likely to be thrown into the melting pot Democracy 
IS on the defensive, and war is not a congemal soil for 
democratic experiments Again, a wai cieates an occasion 
of emeigency wTiich inevitably leads to the lestiiction of 
fieedom Agitation, free piess, and even self-goveinment 
if suspected, may all disappear almost overnight It is 
well known that demociacy in Biitam received some set- 
back duimg the last wai The Pailiamentaiy system had 
to be modified to suit a period of emergency The woik- 
ing of the party system was suspended, and such 
impoitant civil and political lights as fieedom of speech, 
association and piess — which aie always associated with a 
demociatic Government— weie consideiably limited 
Even m Amciica, which ]omed the wai at a late stage 
from altruistic motives, the leactions of the war weie 
positively undemociatic India’s secuiityieally lies in the 
strength of England, and self-mteiest demands umted 
action to help England, without conditions and without 
any baigainmg m the uiattei The fine sentiment 
expressed by His Excellency the Viceroy in his message is 
suie to find an echo in every Indian heart, and the whole 
of India including the Indian States ought to pool then 
lesouices, and give then whole-heaited sympathy and 
support to Britain to enable hei to uphold light and 
3ostice agamst wiong and oppression The Indian States 
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are units of concentiated powei and strength, and nothing 
should be done in this hour of gieat crisis to weaken then 
hands. The one engrossing subject is that of wai, which 
demands the undivided attention of His Highness the 
Maharaja, and it is unwise at this juncture to pi ess foi a 
declaration of the goal of ‘ Eesponsible Government’, 
which necessarily involves the transfei of powei to the 
hands of the people I am not at all in favoui of a 
declaiation of the goal of ‘ Eespousible Government oi 
its definition oi formula, as recommended m paragraph 121, 
about which I propose to make a few remarks in the 
following paragraphs. 


CHAPTER IV 

* Mr Gundappa’s formula 

76 I nov\ proceed to examine Mr Gundappa’s 
“formula” or definition of the Goal of ‘ Eesponsible 
Government ’, as enunciated in paragraph 121 It is as 
follows — 


“ The goal to be kept in view mall constitutional reforms should 
be the estabhshment of a system of Eesponsible Government under 
the authority and protection of the Sovereign, i e , a system in which 
the administration is earned on by a Cabinet of Ministers appointed by 
His Highness the Mabaiaja and enjoying the confidence of His High- 
ness and tbe-suppoit of the Legislature , the powers of His Highness to 
ensure peace, order aud good government, to safeguard the interests of 
all classes of His Highness’ subjects including the mmonties, as well as 
to satisfy the terms of the Treaty with the British Government remain- 
ing unaffected and supreme in all circumstances, and the stages of 
piogiess towards the goal being determined by His Highness according 
to the measure of success attending the working of each stage ” 

All the aiguments urged against the goal of ‘ Eespon- 
sible Government ’ in the preceding paiagraphs apply 
with equal force to tbisfoimula, which does not commend 
itself to me In my opmion, it is a composite mixture of 
two conflicting political theoiies, and I am suie it will 
not satisfy the Mysoie Ccugiess Eesponsibility to the 
legislature and through it to the electorate, is insepaiably 
associated with the English theoiy of Eesponsible Govern- 
ment, aud it is its legal incident A system, without this 
mevitable legal implication, ceases to be ‘ Responsible 
Government ’ under the English theoiy, and this expies- 
sion cannot be used to desciibe such a system If it is to 
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be a sysbem -with its recognised legal implication of 
responsibility to the legislature, then the Soveieignty of 
His Highness cannot lemain, and it will be practically 
1 educed to a shadow When authoiity is tiansfeired to 
the people’s lepresentatives, the Maharaja ceases to possess 
the power of affoidmg “protection,” and “a system of 
Eesponsible Government undei the ‘aegis’ of His 
Highness” seems to be a contradiction m terms No 
attempt has been made to reconcile the conflict between 
the two different theoiies, which is manifest oo the very 
face of the so-called formula To deprive the theoiy of 
‘ Responsible Government ’ of its legal implication, and to 
demand that the above expiession must be undeistood in 
a different sense oontiai}^ to the meanmg attached to it 
by the British Pailiament as well as political thinkeis is, 
m my opinion, to propound a new oouceptien unknown to 
the English thepry and to adopt anew piocedure unknown 
to the English constitutional law It is not open to consti- 
tution-makeis to hoirow a political theoiy and leject its 
vital attributes, or to claim to invest it with a new sense 
and a new impoitance entirely inconsistent with its impli- 
cation, and yet profess to retain the original model The 
pi oposed formula has no paiallel in any other country 
It lepiesents neitbei the Mysore theory noi the British 
Indian theoiy It is a mixtuie of both leading to much 
confusion It is like attempting to ride two hoises at 
the same time, and it is neither comfoitable noi safe to 
make such an experiment Accoidmg to the foimula, 
the proposed goal is to be a system of Cabinet Ministeis 
appointed by the Mahaiaja and enjoying the confidence 
of His Highness But imdei the English Cabinet system, 
the membeis of the Cabinet aie to he the leadeis of the 
majoiity in the legislatuie to which they are lesponsible, 
and the position of the Cabinet as the executive govern- 
ment marks the supiemaoy of the representatives of the 
people, which is inconsistent with the Sovereignty of the 
Maharaja. If the implications of the Cabinet system of 
Government aie to dominate this formula, the powers and 
prerogatives of the Maharaja will become inoperative, 
and no amount of fencing of words can altei suoh a 
result If, on the other hand, the Maharaja’s powers are 
‘ to remain unaffected and supreme in all circumstances,” 
as stated in the foimula, the system of Cabinet Ministers 
under “Responsible Government” will then cease to 
have any meanmg Moreovei, the very pivot of the 
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' Cabinet system of Goveinment is the paity system which— 
as everybod}^ knows — does not exist in IVEysoie, and 
theiefoie the system visualised by the formula becomes 
unworkable in practice 

76 Again, the English system of Cabinet Ministers Ministerial 
involves the impoitant question of ministerial lesponsibi- Responsibi- 
lity Accoidmg to Piofessoi Dicey, mmisteiiaP^^y^^^ 
lesponsibility means two utteily difleient things One 
is tbe liability of imnisteis to lose then offices if they 
cannot retain the confidence of the House of Commons 
The second is the legal responsibility of every minister 
foi every act of the Crown in which he takes pait This 
responsibility is a matter of law, and it is not open to a 
Ministei to get iid of his liability by pleading that he 
acted in obedience to Royal orders If the act done is 
found to be illegal, the Minister concerned becomes at 
once liable to cnminal and civil proceedings in a Court of 
Law The position of a constitutional monarch is, 
ois-a-vis the Cabinet, also an extraordinarily difficult and 
delicate one, as pointed out by Piofessoi Harold Laski 
I do not believe that such a system is suitable to Mysore, 

01 that it can be successfully worked m piactice The 
formula is, on the one hand, opposed to Dr Seal’s political 
theoiy in Mysore, which has been accepted by my 
colleagues as “ fundamentally sound,” and on the other 
to the ideals and principles enunciated by His Highness 
in his a'ddress dated 12th Maich 1924, which m the 
opinion of my colleagues aie “ still true and applicable to 
Mysoie,” and also to all the findings in the report regaid- 
ing the ideals, achievements, and the working of the 
Mysoie iConstitution While British Indian Congress 
leaders have openly stated that it is “ not wise ” to make 
a fetish of Pailiaraentary methods and “ flimsy notions of 
democracy,” why are these theories sanctified and pressed 
for acceptance in Mysore ? Is this exaltation not based on 
ftie doubtful theory of mouldmg the whole of India into a 
uniform pattern ^ To ask for a declaration that the 
future goal is to have a system of Cabinet Ministers under 
‘Responsible Government,’ and yet piofess to preserve 
the Sovereignty of His Highness, his pierogative 
“ remaming unafiected and supi erne in all circumstances,” 

IS in my opinion to play with words and phrases of 
constitutional law ignoring then inevitable implications 
Which is the dominant factor in this composite formula? 

27 
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Is it His Highness’ Soveieignty, or the people’s 
Sovereignty^ If a deadlock aiises, whose is to be the 
predomiDant voice ? If it is to be that of His Highness, 
how can it be called ‘ Eesponsible Government ’ ? If 
there is no lesponsibility to the people (electorate), why 
should it be called ‘ Respousible Government ’ ? The leal 
issue IS whethei His Highness the Mabaiaja should lule 
as before, or whethei it is the people’s lepresentatives who 
ought to iTile Has a plain veidict been given on this 
issue ? 

77 The advocates of this composite formula seem 
to think that the essential features of the theoiy of ‘ Ees- 
ponsible Government ’ could be mechanically grafted on 
the Mysore Constitution, in the face of their own findings 
that Mysoie has evolved an independent constitution of 
its own, and that it “ stands in a categoiy by itself ” 
among the Indian States (Page 51 of the Eepoit) This 
IS a weakness of most paper constitutions which have 
come to gilef, and this valuable lesson of bistoiy should 
not be disregarded in constitution-making My own im- 
piession IS that the foimula cannot be adopted without 
violence to the whole fiamewoik of the State’s polity and 
the large mass of patnotic opinion m the counti}’’ The 
people of Mysore still adhere to the Hindu conception of 
Sovereignty, and are deeply attached to the Euling 
famil}^ The personality of His Highness is still a factor 
of groat importance, and the fundamental principles 
governing an ancient Hmdu State aie as true to-day as 
they were m 1924 His Highness’s powers cannot be 
reduced to a shadow', and he should not be robbed of the 
special prerogatives and lesponsibi litres of his Sovereignty 

78 Again, the mtioduction of ‘ Eesponsible Govern- 
ment’ is legally impossible without the active concurrence of 
the British Government The latest pronouncement by 
Colonel Muirhead in April 1939 has a Mtal beanng on this 
question If conflicts arise, in woikiug leforms, legaiding 
the fulfilment of Treaty obligations and lead to the ovei- 
iTiling of the Mmistei, the legislature may support the 
Minister and easily cieate a deadlock which will paralyse 
the Government To lesolve the crisis the constitution 
may even have to be suspended But such confiiots 

make the Eulei most unpopular among the people 
If he were to act with the people, his position as Euler 
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_\vou)(l be in danger, and thus no Bulei may find it easy 
to lule over his State Unless the Biitish Crown and the 
Euler of the State enter into a fresh agreement as to the 
exact form of Government to be substituted for the 
present constitution, ‘ Responsible Government,’ in its 
real sense, can only remain an ideal almost impossible of 
achievement m Indian States 


79 The tecommendation for the declaiation of the 
goal of “Responsible Government” at this stage of 
piogiess in Mysore necessarily pi esumes that the ams and 
objects repeatedly declaied by His Highness aie also “ of 
an inferior kind ” The logical consequence ot this veiled 
condemnation, which is made in the guise ot following 
“ All-India tendencies,” is that all aims and objects, poli- 
tical ideals, principles and methods of Government which 
till now had received a place of honour in men’s minds, 
have been pulled down and dethioned Tor instance, 
accoidmg to Di Seal’s theory, the Sovereign in Mysore 
is the symbol of the basic unity of the Rulei and the 
ruled, and he is the supreme Executive Head as well as 
the source and sanction of law (Paiagiaph 106) But the 
very implication of “ Besponsible Government” is in 
conflict with this unique position which will be destroyed 
under the proposed formula My colleagues declare that 
one “ broad fact which cannot be ignored” is, that all 
powei and authority are dervied from the Maharaja and 
are exercised in his name, and that a scheme of reform 
could only be introduced by a devolution of powers from 
the Mahaiaja (Paragraph 107) But in action they have 
Ignored this veiy “ broad fact,” since under “ Responsible 
Government ” the theory of devolution vanishes like a 
puff of smoke, and power and autbonty aie bound to vest 
in the people’s representatives The so-called fencing of 
words and phiases to the contrary, in the proposed formula, 
cannot be said to possess any significance in law It may 
not be easy to compel the acceptance of their binding 
character in a legal controversy on the question of intei- 
pretation, and it may not be diSicult for legal experts to 
raise a contention that all restrictive words and phrases 
inconsistent with the recognised theory of “ Responsible 
Government ” must be held to be void for repugnancy 
In case of such contioveisies, which are bound to arise 
and for which theie is abundant scope m the composite 
formula, who is to decide ? Are the parties, that is, the 
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people on the one side and His Highness on the othei, to 
apply to the Chief Justice of the Fedeial Coint foi favom 
of a decision, as m the case of Eajkot ? 

My colleagues have held in unmistakable language 
(Paragraph 107) that “ the stand taken by the Seal Com- 
mittee IS fundamentally sound and lequires leiteiation at 
the present moment ” If the full implication ot this 
finding IS to be taken seiiously, it is impossible to justify 
the pioposed recommendation for the goal of “ Eesponsible 
Government ” and its formula Foi, the Seal Theory is 
m direct conflict with the theory of “ Eesponsible 
Government’” in any form, and the minority would have 
been grateful if my colleagues had attempted to lecon- 
cile this manifest inconsistency 

80 Again, aecoiding to the analysis of the Govern- 
ment order which my colleagues themselves have made 
(Paragraph 75), the objective of the proposals requires 
Wo conditions to be satisfied The fiist condition is to 
promote the contentment and well-being of all classes of 
His Highness’s subjects It is a truism that “ Eesponsible 
Government,” or any other form of democracy, is only a 
means to an end and not an end by itself The mere 
form of machinery of Government cannot be an end m 
itself A particulai machmeiy of Government, either by 
virtue of its own defects oi on account of the difficulties 
inheient in its successful woiking, maj' not be able to 
piomote the contentment and well-being of the people 
Theie is no authority to hold that “ Eesponsible Govein- 
ment,” by reason of its mere foim, is invaiiably capable 
of being successfully worked by all people, in all countries, 
and undei all circumstances My colleaguea themselves 
have given in paragraph 113 a comprehensive account of 
the difficulties associated with “ the form of Eesponsible 
Government towards which political aspirations in Mj^sore 
are directed to-day ” It is stated m the said paiagiaph 
that accoiding to Loid Biyce, the English constitution, 
of which ‘^Eesponsible Goveinmeut ” in British India is 
a copy, IS a complicated mechanism, and “ would any- 
)^ere but in England be full of difficulties and dangers ” 

„ ^ Gundappa, who is the authoi of the scheme of 
Eesponsible Government ” and its foimula, has himself 
confessed that “Eesponsible Government” is a very 
Qilncult form of Government to oairy on It has many 
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risks It was tiied m the continent of Euiope in several 
countries, and nowhere has it proved a veiy great success, 
except m Switzerland and perhaps in one or two small 
tracts Even in Erance it has not proved a success ” 
My colleagues have similary confessed about the disap- 
pointing result of the working of Provincial Autonomy in 
British India (Paragraph 116) They say that it is “ veiy 
difficult ” to be sure whether it will at all develop “ on 
the lines of the original model ” If so, why are they 
enamoured of such a theoretical system ? Why do they 
propose to impose such a difficult and unsteady foim of 
Government on Mysore, which is quite happy without it ? 
Having given “ wise Counsel for Mysore ” to proceed “ on 
her own path ” of development m paragraph 116, whj^ 
have they contradicted themselves by giving contiaiy 
counsel in the very next paragraphs, viz, 117, 119 and 
121 ? 

81 The second condition of the objective required 
by the Government ordei is, that we should formulate 
our proposals “ on the basis of the ideals and 
prmoiples enunciated in the Address of His Highness 
m 1924 ” In paragraph 76, my colleagues discover 
in this Address great potentialities of constitu- 
tional importance and proceed to declare that it is a 
“charter of the political liberties of the people,” 
“ a guarantee of ordered constitutional progress m the 
future,” and “a constitutional document of gieat and 
enduring importance ” May I be permitted to ask 
whether my colleagues leally claim to have formulated 
the proposed scheme on the “basis of the ideals and 
prmciples enunciated in the Address ” ? If so, are they 
prepared to name those ideals and principles ? Does not 
the whole Address constitute a vindication of the Mysoie 
political theory of the Sovereignty of the Euler, and a 
negation of eveiy form of “ Responsible Government,” 
since it IS based on the opposite theory of the supremacy 
of the people’s lepiesentatives The truth of the matter 
IS that what was piaised in paragraph 76 was entirely 
Ignored in paragraph 121, and I wish that the enthusiasm 
for the virtues discovered in the Address had been 
consistently sustained throughout It will thus be seen 
that my colleagues have committed themselves to a 
recommendation which is at variance with the veiy 
objective set forth m paragraph 76 I have already 
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invited attention, in paragiaph 62 of my note, to the 
impoitance of the first line in the second paragiaph of 
the gracious message of His Highness to this committee, 
viz.^ “ I tiust you to keep these same objects befoieyou,” 
which distinctly points to the objective to be kept m view 
in foimulatmg pioposals The proposed scheme and its 
foimula cannot certainly be said to have fulfilled the 
expectations contained m the giacious message What 
the message contemplates m the most unmistakable 
language is evolution, and not a i evolution 
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82 Similai lemaiks apply to the so-called “ Basic 
Factors” m paiagraph 97 Refeience is made to the 
general considerations to be kept in view, in foimulatmg 
the scheme of lefoim, as laid down in the Dasaia Addiess 
of Sii Mirza Ismail in Octobei 1937, which my colleagues 
have elected to quote with approval ^ But the scheme 
recommended by them involves, in my opinion, a 
complete departuie from evei}^ one of the considerations 
which they themselves have admired The ‘‘factors 
peculiai to our state ” have not been lecognised as “ our 
guide ” , the “ caution ” given has not been heeded , and 
“ the best way of pioceedmg ” suggested m the Addiess 
has not been adopted Curiously enough, my colleagues 
have done the very things which the Addiess wants to be 
asoided The lecommendatiou is actually based on 
“ theoietical abstiactions ” It is an “ uncritical imita- 
tion ” in the guise of following “All-India tendencies,’ 
and it IB a “wrested concession,” being admittedly a 
suriendei to “ unscrupulous propaganda ” The Address 
suggests m plain language to allow the constitution to 
evolve on its own lines, “in foims appiopnate to its own 
character and environment ” But can it be said by any 
stretch of the imagination that the foim of ‘ Responsible 
Grovernment ’ now recommended, is a “foim appropriate 
to the chaiacter and enviionment ” of the Mysore Consti- 
tution ? 
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83 Theie aie some Inore aspects which leveal the 
mcousistency of my colleagues While cricicising the 
Congress Scheme m paiagraph 91, they state towards the 
end of the paragraph, that “ the Congress scheme instead of 
being a s3^stem of “Responsible Government undei the 
®gi8 of the Ruler, would on the othei hand bo one under 
wuose ®gis the Ruler will be allowed a nominal and 
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precaiious existence ” Their cnticism is that, undei the 
said scheme, the Royal pierogatives are exercisable only at 
the bidding of the ministry, that the power of veto ovei 
legislation is not exercisable at all, that it involves the 
declaration of the Soveieignty of the people, and that 
“ such a declaiation is nothing short of a travesty of the 
facts and a stiange reversal of the actual position ” (paia- 
graphs 90 and 91) But m the concluding portion of the 
report (paiagiaph 240) they declare that their “ ultimate 
objective ” is also the same as that of the Congress, and 
that the diSerence between themselves and the lattei 
consists “ only in the pace of appioach to the goal ” If so, 
IS this not a surpiising levelation? If the “ultimate 
objective ” of my colleagues and that of the Congiess is 
one and the same, one is driven to the irresistible conclu- 
sion that, accoidmg to then own aiguments in paiagraphs 
90, 91 and 240, then ultimate object is leally to establish 
the Sovereignty of the people in Mysore exactly on the 
lines set foith in the Congress scheme and to destroy the 
Sovereignty of the Maharaja It will thus be seen, that 
what they have themselves condemned m unmeasuied 
teims in paiagraphs 90 and 91, has been openly exalted 
and commended in paragraph 240 Is this not really a 
strange lesult foi my colleagues to arrive at towaids the 
end of their labours ^ 

84 While makmg a reference to the diffeience in 
conditions between British India and Mysore, pointed 
attention is drawn in paragraph 78 to an ‘ interesting 
obsei vation,” contained in the Dewan’s Addiess to the 
Representative Assembly m 1908, which states that “ it 
would be sheer folly” bo be misled by “catch phrases” 
and allow ourselves “ to be seduced fiom oui duty to our- 
selves and to the State” If this “inteiesting observa- 
tion ” possessed some intrinsic value to be quoted with 
appreciation by my colleagues, how did it lose that value 
at the time of formulating the scheme about the goal of 
‘ Responsible Government ’ ? Again, after stating that the 
commencement of the recent agitation for ‘ Responsible 
Government' in Mysore coincided with office acceptance 
by the Congiess in the Biitish Indian Provinces, m3' 
colleagues have recorded the following important finding 
in paragraph 77 — 

“ It IS our profound conviction that any bhnd attempt to copy 
the evolution in British India, ignoimg the traditions in vogue in an 
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Indian State like oui own, will be fiaught ivith senous consequences 
As has been well obsei-ved by the Seal Committee, political institutions 
could not be imported wholesale from abroad ” 

There is much to commend itself in this findmg, and 
I wish that the “ piofound conviction ” and the correct 
obseivation of the Seal Committee had taken then logical 
course and influenced the judgment of my colleagues 
when they foimulated the Scheme of the goal of ‘Respon- 
sible G-oveinment ’ and its foimula 

85 It IS not usual foi constitution-makeis to start 
with presumptions legaiding forms of Government My 
colleague Mi Gundappa, who is lesponsible foi all the 
thiee piopnsitions about the need foi the goal, declaration 
of the goal in the terms of “ Responsible Government,” 
and the founula icgaiding it, somehow piesumed the 
supeiioiity of the system of “ Responsible Government ” 
in Biitish India and the mfeiioiity of the Mysoie Consti- 
tution In his conception, Mysore possesses “ an mfenor 
kind of constitution,” and this is his “ supreme reason ” foi 
his asking foi “Responsible Government,” as declaied by 
him on 13th December 1988 His formula is entirely 
based on this presumption, though it does not puiport to 
state it in so many woids, and eveiy one of its implications 
about “Responsible Government,” cairies with it a 
condemnation of the Mysore constitution Whether the 
Mysoie constitution has been an “infenoi kind of consti- 
tution ” fiom its verj'^ inception (1881), or became 
“ infeiioi ” subsequently, and for what leasons, ate matters 
which are not made deal either by Mr Gundappa or his 
supporters To say that the system of “ Responsible 
Government” in British India is the only good form of 
Government which ought to be introduced in every 
countiy, iiiespective of all other considerations, is to make 
a pioposition which is too extravagant, and there is abso- 
lutely no authority to support it The constitutional 
problems relating to British India and the Indian States, 
which have perplexed jurists and statesmen, have not yet 
been successfully solved, and the questions regarding 
noiau States are still matters of great controveis}' It is 
'' 1 that Mysore was the first State in India to 

m th i6piesentative institutions and “parliamentary 
sha Government Its constitution has been 

suini ^ democratic mould It is woiked m a true 
V of democracy, and it is leallv more democratio 



in practice and operation than Provincial Autonomy m 
British India It is a system bnilt on the British model 
during half a century of steadfast purpose and honourable 
aim , a system which has won the admiration of critical 
observers, both English and Indian, and to which other 
Indian States have looked foi mspiration and guidance 
Mysore has a right to be pioud of such a record The fact 
that we are lool^g to the future need not mean that we 
should be unmmdful of the past The existing edifice of 
Government in Mysore is a monument to the com age, 
political wisdom, and high purpose of those who have 
devised and successfully worked it, to which it is but 
fitting that we should, at the present moment, pay our 
imperfect tribute It is more efficient and beneficial than 
Besponsible Government” in British India, and any 
person who condemns such a constitution as “ of an 
mfeiioi kind” must, at least, give strong and convmciug 
reasons to justify such condemnation Has Mi Gundappa 
given such reasons^ Oi have his supporters furnished 
them ? This presumption is a seiious eiroi in constitution- 
making, and in m^ opinion it is fatal to the validity of the 
entire recommendation regarding the goal of “ Besponsible 
Government” as well as its foimula, since it is vitiated by 
the eiroueoiis presumption If efficiency, purity, stability, 
ideals and achievements are to be the standaids of good 
Government, no impartial oiitiocan condemn the Mysore 
constitution as “infenoi,” as Mi Gundappa has done I 
am one ‘of the mmoiity who strongly differed from 
Mr Gundappa’s condemnation of the Mysore constitution 
With the best of intentions, I luoie than once suggested 
a regular investigation into the respective merits and de- 
ments of the two systems, as can be seen from the 
pioceedmgs of the Committee, but theie was no lesponse 
either by Mi Gundappa oi his suppoiteis The onus of 
proving the virtues of a new scheme is on those who 
advocate it, and it would have been a distmct advantage for 
everybody if such an investigation had been made and the 
findings formally recorded, with reasons on both sides for 
every finding It is the duty of eveiy lesponsible citizen 
to see that unsound theoiies do not gain currency in the 
country, and it was imperative that all possible aspects of 
the respective theories should have been fully threshed 
out. In the absence of such an investigation, mere pre- 
conceived statements about the exaltation of the new theoi'y 
m British India and the alleged inferiority of the Mysore 

28 
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constitution must be deemed to be only dogmatic asser- 
tions. Such asseitions cannot safely be accepted meiely 
on the ground of the support of the majority 


86 My opinion about the efficiency and viitues of 
the Mysoie Constitution is not based upon any blind 
impulse. 1 have watched the course of events and studied 
the question of Indian States and the pioblem of “Res- 
ponsible Government ” m British India with some care 
and attention, and my belief has got the sanction of 
reasoned conviction behind it I have endeavoured to 
show to the best of my ability in my Separate Note 
(Chapter III, Paras 51-74), that the Mysoie constitution is 
not “anmfeiior kindof constitution,” and that the British 
Indian vaiiety is not a model of perfection -as piesumed by 
Ml Gundappa and his supporters If my arguments and 
conclusions are held worthy of consideration, then the 
proposed formula deserves to be rejected. 


87 Mr Gundappa’s formula on the goal of “ Res- 
ponsible Government ” (Paragiaph 121) depends upon the 
“ basis of the Scheme ” propounded in paragiaph 117 It 
18 the quintessence of the recommendations regarding the 
goal of “ Responsible Government,” and the formula must 
stand 01 fall on the acceptance oi rejection of this basic 
Scheme. A brief analysis of this Scheme is therefore 
necessary to understand the principles underlying 
the goal of “ Responsible Government ” as well as its 
formula. The basic pi mciple of the Mysoie Constitution, 
according to the admission of my colleagues, is that of the 
identity of mterests between the Government and the 
people, and they admit that it is this pimciple which “ has 
mspiied all constitutional developments in Mysore” They 
do not say that this is an mfeiioi pimciple m political 
science, oi that a constitution evolved on this prmciple 
18 in any way inferior to that under the theory of “ Res- 
ponsible Government,” and there is also no authority for 
such a proposition On the other hand, it is this identical 
principle which Mahatma Gandhi has advocated in his 
ormula on the “ Science of Democracy,” to which I have 
in paragraph 62 It is the same principle 
^'nich, according to the Mahatma, constitutes the “ spirit of 
” Again, it is also admitted by my colleagues 
thpcsf^*. successive schemes of refoim adopted in 
ace during the last 58 years, “ this purpose of enabimg 
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the citizens to realise the fundamental oneness between 
themselves and the State has found piogressive fulfilment ” 
It will thus be seen from the above admissions, that 
it IS the “ spirit of demociacy ” that has inspiied all 
constitutional developments m Mysore from 58 years, 
and that the Mysoie constitution has also “ enabled the 
citizens ” to lealise the fundamental unity of mterests 
The development has therefore not only been logical, 
but also in accordance with a great democratic prmciple 
“ Model Mysore” must theiefore be said to have successfully 
passed the test laid down by Mahatma Gandhi in his 
scientific formula, and deserves to be accoided the highest 
rank in the whole of India If so, is not the Mysore 
constitution entitled to be recognised as an ideal one ? 
How can it be said to be “ inferioi ” ^ 

88 But what is the view that my colleagues have 
taken ? Having elevated the Mysoie constitution to a 
certain height, they suddenly change and ]ump to the 
opposite conclusion, and without assigning any leasons, 
summarily pioceed to hold that they “believe” that 
the Mysoie policy will fiud perfection (“ consummation”) 
“ in the establishment of Responsible Government ” 
What aie the giounds of this belief, and why are they 
not stated? Is theie any authority to support a veidicb 
of this kind ? I legiet to state that the lines of 
reasoning are veiy obscuie, and it is difficult to hold 
that the above “ belief ” is consistent with then own 
findings in the same paragiaph Having all along 
commended the Mysoie policy, they suddenly condemn 
it by imagining it to be imperfect without pointing out 
its imperfections, and they commend the veiy system 
which they themselves had condemned before, and go a 
step furthei and /attribute piefection to it, a virtue which 
has neithei been proved, nor claimed eithei by the authors 
of that system oi those who are working it as an experi- 
ment on trial If a policy has been found to be good and 
if it has achieved success fiom 68 years, does wisdom 
consist m abandoning it in prefeience to a contrary policy 
of doubtful value ? While the authors of the Joint 
Pailiamentaiy Committee Report declare that the 
carefully guarded instalment of refoim known as 
“ Responsible Government ” is given to be tried as an 
experiment, and my colleagues aie also not satisfied 
of the result of that experiment accordmg to their 
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own admission (pai’agiapb 116), is ifc logical to iGcomiuend 
the same expeiiment to be lepeated m Mysoie ? With 
great lespeot to my colleagues, I am constiained to obseive 
that according to then own findings and arguments they 
have made a strange lecoramendation in favoui of the goal 
of “ Eesponsible Government ” It is like ajudge recoiding 
his findings on all his issues in favoui of one paity, giving 
strong reasons m support of each finding, and then 
suddenly developing a dislike to that party and 
giving his final decision m favoui of the opposite party, 
without assignmg any leasons bo justify his changed 
attitude It does not lequire much argument to hold 
that such a decision is opposed to the i ule of reason, and 
thoughtful people will find no difficulty in lejectmg it as 
bemg unsound and untenable Hence, the Scheme of the 
goal of “ Eesponsible Government under paiagrapb 117,' 
and the formula enunciated m paragraph 121, deserve to 
be rejected 
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89. It is for the mover of a pioposition to support 
It by aiguments, especially when it is intended to change 
the present foiin of Government When such an import- 
ant pioposition IS put foiward foi acceptance, it is his 
duty to explain its viitues and show how it is superioi to 
the existing constitution, so as to caiiy conviction to the 
minds of others When two conflicting theories aie 
compressed into a new theor3% and it is stated m the 
conventional method of a formula, it naturally lequires 
an exposition to be free fiojn doubt oi difficulty The 
repoit does not contain any =uch exposition (paragiaphs 
120 and 121) and does not state that any aiguments 
were adduced by the mover, and I maintain that he 
advanced no arguments in support of this formula The 
report itself caiefully says " formula poposeJ by Mr D 
V. Gundappa ” (para 120), and the word “ proposed ” 
IS printed in italics to mdicate that it must be undeistood 
m the strict sense of the term The mover and his sup- 
porters presume peifection m the sj^stem of Eesponsible 
Government, though it is still on trial and has not passed 
the test, and condemn the Mj'soie Model by implication 
It would have been more satisfactory for them, as constitu- 
tion-tnakeis, to have frankly stated for what particulai 
reasons they exalt the one and condemn the other and 
maishalled then arguments foi and against, in lespeot of 
Doth the sj^stems In the absence of any such reasons or 
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arguments, it is an np-hill task foi a dissenting minority 
smce they shall ha^ve to piove a negative I-contended 
both orally and in wilting, along with some othets, 
that “ this formula was a composite mixture of two 
confliotmg theories,” and I am surprised to find that 
my colleagues have made no attempt to meet our objec- 
tions 01 to reconcile the conflict which, I maintain, is 
mamfest on the veiy face of the proposition The un- 
proved formula is theiefoie to be tieated as a meie 
assertion, and it is only a slogan borrowed trorn Biitish 
India Its supposed vutues aie certainly not self- 
evident, and since no reasons and arguments aie stated 
why it should bo accepted in preference to the existing 
constitution, I contend that it deserves to be i ejected on 
that ground alone Fiom their omission to state any such 
reasons and arguments, I am entitled to diaw an inference 
that they have either no good reasons to support it, or 
that they are not such as to stand sciutiny oi criticism. 
No doubt the majonty are in favoui of it But how’ can 
it alter its probative value ^ In the absence of any argu- 
ments in support of it, and m the absence of even the 
shadow of an attempt to meet the objections oi to lecon- 
oile the mamfest inconsistency, I submit that meie 
numbers cannot be a substitute foi argument Our 
function IS to weigh the reasons and arguments, if any, 
and not to count meie nnmbeis This unusual piocedure 
forcibly reminds me of the turn recent constitutional 
authorities quoted by m-^ colleagues themselves (Herman 
Pinei and E Bassit), who have emphasised the significant 
propositions that it is not safe to assume that wisdom lies 
in numbers, that might becomes equated with light when 
the majority assumes infallibility of judgment, and that 
there is no moie hopeless and crushing form of tyranny 
than the tyranny of a majority (paragraph 108) 

90 The system of “ Eesponsible Government,” as 
already pointed out, pie-supposes in those who work it 
such a peiception of, and loyalty to, the common interests 
as enables the decision of the majoiity to be peaceably 
accepted There must in fact be not merely a certain 
capacity foi business, but, what is much more impoi taut, 
a real perception of the public welfare as somethmg apart 
from, and supenor to, the individual good The basis of 
the whole system is a lively and effective sense of the 
sanctity of other people’s rights These are the true tests, 
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aad I honestly believe that the people of Mysore do /not 
possess these qualities Though they are gieatly affeetqd 
by- education, occupation, and social oiganisation, they 
ultimately rest on the traditions and habits of thought of 
the people 

91 “ The body politic is a complex growth, manifold 
whole, With closely inter-dependent lelations among its 
several parts and divisions,” which have always to be 
borne m mind in suggesting changes in the constitution 
Some of the soundest political thinkers have propounded 
in no uncertain terms their opposition to aitificial arrange- 
ments in politics as opposed to a living, active, and 
effective organisation suitable to the temper, tradition, 
and mental habits of the people The assumptions 
underlying the formula are based on the doubtful value 
of a new political theory still on its tiial as an expeiimenu 
in British India The composite mixtuie of the two 
conflictmg theones has no parallel in Constitutional laW, 
and it may possibly embaiiass Congressmen, the Goveirlr 
ment, His Highness the Mahaiaja, and the Paramount 
Powei, and also lead to endless controversies about 
inteipietations on clauses and phrases contained m the 
foimula and their legal implications It is a perilous 
leoouimendation full of difiBculties and dangers, and I beg 
to differ from it Our unanimous proposals foi broaden- 
ing the franchise, mciea^mg the scope of the Represent- 
ative Assembly, providing the Legislative Council with 
an elected majoiity and a non-official Piesident and a 
Deputy President, and appointing two non-official 
Ministers to the Executive Council aie all forward steps ' 
in the path of democracy I he question of the goal of 
Responsible Government is one which admits of honest 
differences of opinion, and if caution marks the outlook 
of those who have a genuine desire to respect Mysore’s 
uniqueness and avoid Bntish India’s mistakes, let them not 
be misunderstood as being less patriotic on that account 

92 In conclusion, as I was not given an oppoi tunity 
for a full discussion on this important subject, 

Ml Gundappa’s formula on the goal of Responsible 
Government, I desire to make a record of this fact 


P. MAHADEVAYYA. 
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NOTE OF DISSENT 


Appended to the Report of the Comnciittee 
on Constitutional Reforms in Mysore, 1939 


BY 

D V Gundappa 


PART I 

1 Purpose of the Note 

A separate note by me is necessaiy, because — 

(1) although on a good many of the proposals 
submitted on behalf of the Committee I have voted as 
one of the majoiity, I have m several cases done so for 
leasons different, either in essence oi m emphasis, fiom 
those of my colleagues , and I vpish to indicate my own 
position , 

(2) theie aie a few pioposals on important matters 
in the Eepoit which I am unable to support, and I wish 
to explain why , 

(3) there are some proposals of^mme, either alter- 
native 01 additional to those of the Committee, for which 
I was not able to obtain the support of the Committee 
and which I wish to set out for the consideration of 
Government, and 

(4) apart from the specific pioposals, there are 
theories and arguments advanced m the Report with 
which I cannot associate myself , and these I wish to 
pomt out clearly 

This note is thus partly one of dissent, paitly one of 
explanation and partly one of supplementation 


29 
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The Note is in three parts, thus —I Eesponsible 
Government Issue, II Prepaiatory Auangements, and 
III Additional oi Alternative Proposals 


2 The Central Issue 

I should like to state at once that the cential point 
of interest to me in the vroik assigned to the Committee 
was the issue of responsible government It has foi over 
twenty years been my deep and unwaveiing conviction — 

(1) that lesponsible government will, all things 
consideied, be for the good of our country , 

(2) that our people have the capacity to be educated 
and tiained foi it, and 

(3) that it IS, theiefoie, the dut}^ of patriotic 
citizens to pursuade the Government to make that 
objective its own 

With this faith in me, I was among those who 
pel severed with the suggestion that the Government should 
be moved to make it cleai once for all that the goal of 
political piogress foi Mysore is Eesponsible Government — 
of couise m a foim suited to its circumstances 


3 Why a Declaration of the Goal P 

Such a declaiation, besides serving to re-assm’e the 
foi ward-minded political woiker — which is no important 
consideration at this juncture, — would be a diiection on 
the one side to the public sei vices to piepaie themselves 
for the change of regime that is to come and on the other 
side to the public to get leadj' for the new lesponsibilities 

I cannot endorse the Seal Committee’s dictum (para 2) 
that “a costitution is not made, but grows,” — if its 
meaning be that deliberate planning and effoit can be of 
no use and that diift is the better comse I believe that 
there is ample loom for the conscious exeicise of human 
intelligence and will m the development of a country’s 
constitution Let alone the constitutions of countries 
like France and the U, S, A, which arose from the 
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puiposive delibeiations of the geneial mind of theii 
citizens, even the Biitish constitution which, moie than 
any othei, is said to be the product of the natuial evolu- 
tion of social foices and historical events, is as much one 
^‘made” as one “ grown, ’’--witness the Magna Caita, the 
Bill of Rights, the Act of Settlement, the Reform Acts, 
the Parliament Act, etc It is one thing to say that a 
large part of every living constitution is made up of un- 
written conventions, usages and understandings and is 
kept flexible in order to suit the unforeseeable exigencies 
of national afiaiis , it is an altogether different thing to 
suggest that tbeie should be no planning and preparing at 
all and that oui future should be left a plaything foi 
chance It is the latter proposition that ought not to be 
accepted 

The spirit and the temper of a people can express 
themselves as well m the foiraal oi written parts of 
the constitution as in the unwritten or non-statutory 
parts, and there is no reason why, in this sphere of life, 
any more than m others, a hand-to-mouth existence should 
be regarded as the maik of the highest attainable wisdom 
Definition of aim makes foi both economy and efficiency 
of effoit It must, of course, be seasonable At a time 
when the political ideas of the people were of a simple 
rudimentaiy older and the oigans of public opimon still 
in their infancy, foimul® like “ co-opei ation between the 
rulers and the ruled,’ or “ association of the people with 
the administration,” oi ‘‘responsive government” may 
have seived as adequate definitions of the political goal 
They were mdeed so well adapted to the conditions of 
those times that then veiy success has emptied them of 
then savour and made them fit in our time for the reposeful 
couches of the daftai room 

The education of the public mind that has gone'on 
during the last 60 years of “ the association of the people 
with the administration,” and the development of then 
political sense which has resulted from the expansion and 
multiplication of the Government’s own beneficent activi- 
ties, have created the present populai demand foi a moie 
intimate and complex ideal, even as the very excellence of 
the mother’s milk louses the child’s appetite for more 
solid and complex nourishment Hunger grows and 
taste implores with the quality of what it feeds on. 
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If ‘ responsible government ” was a piematuie ideal some 
years ago, “no responsible goveinment ” will prove a 
grievous anachronism aftei 1939. 


4 Some Reasons. 

Of the reasons that support the plea for responsible 
goveinment, some are fundamental and some expediential 
Under the first head come the following — 

A Basic and Geneeal 

1 The State is a moial institution, even as the 
family is, having for its object the habituating of the 
individual to thinking and feeling and acting m terms of 
the well-being of his fellow-beings Apart from the perva- 
sive influence which it exercises upon the character and 
out-look of its citizens by means of its laws and institutions 
and through executive agencies like the police and the 
magistracy, the State oSeis to them the decipline of 
corporate life, with its constant exercises in mutual consi- 
deiateness and adjustment This ethical ideal of the State 
18 the best promoted only when the individual is induced 
to identify his own life with its life, even as he is by age- 
bred instinct and habit induced to identify his own fortunes 
with those of his family The maximum degree of 
inducement foi one’s realising this kinship with one’s 
community is offered only when citizenship is raised to 
its highest possible level of vital power and activity The 
vote IS the concrete symbol and instrument of the rela- 
tionship called citizenship The citizen who has the 
power, by his vote, of choosing his legislators and 
contiolhng his administiators would naturally feel a 
degree and an urgency of interest in the life of the State, — 
an aleit and active kmd of mterest, — which is not to be 
looked for in one of a lessei citizen-status , and to the 
extent of this fusion of one’s enlightened self-inteiest 
■with care for the community follows, silently and perhaps 
unconsciously, one’s emancipation from the pettinesses 
^d failings of a narrow self-centred existence The 
t>liliandogya Upamshad (VII-23) declaies — “ Whichever 
IS great and spacious, there m only is happiness, there is 
^imppiness in the small and the narrow ” 

,) ..Un.ve.Bah/e you! hfe .--that 
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IS the message The highest spiritual achievement of the 
democratic State is that it piovides the means foi the 
expansion of the life of the individual into the life of the 
nation and so on into the life of nations 

2 ith such moral elevation comes to the citizen 
a heightened sense of intellectual lesponsibility If 
things go wiong in the domam of lesponsible government, 
he Imows he will have himself and his fellow-citizens to 
blame, and not, as at present, an extraneous fate-like 
entity called the Government , because he and his fellows 
will themselves be the principals as well as the progeni- 
tors of the Government then Thus anses to the citizen’s 
mind a new meaning of education and a new use foi 
enlightenment He will be caieless oi uninformed in his 
judgement of public questions at peril to his own interests 
among those of his neighbours, and equally injurious is 
bound to be any error m the judgement of those whose 
votes are to be counted alongside of his So arises the 
need for propaganda on the one side and debate on the 
other The resultant will be a great intellectual aliveness 
in the country 

3 Eesponsible government is thus bound to make 
foi the rising of the standard of human woith and effici- 
ency By the exercises it provides and the opportumties 
it offeis for the intellectual and moral faculties of the 
citizen, it will help the development of personality, every 
one feeling not only free, but positively encouiaged and 
mvited to develop to its utmost whatever is of value in 
him, and to bring it foi the service of others Such self- 
fulfilment in the enrichment of life around, such self- 
lealization in the realization of general good, is, according 
to the Vedanta, the achievement of the most finely 
evolved human being Demociatic citizenship is thus an 
indispensable auxiliary to Dhaima So much as to the 
significance of responsible government to the citizen on 
the individual side 

4 On the collective side, the advantages of the 
system aie no less valuable The greatest stiength of a 
State IS the loyalty of its people Loyalty is properly the 
name of the attachment which a man feels for his 
commumty and consequently for its bead and chief 
representative Patriotism is the basis of loyalty or 
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allegiance Now, loyalty is not an one-sided lelationsbip 
As Ansop puts it, “ the subject owes allegiance to the 
Sovereign, as the Soveieign owes good government to the 
subject ” Both to ensuie good government to the satis- 
faction of the subject and to make his attachment to the 
State spontaneous and full-heaited, it is necessaiy to 
make him an active shaiei in the life of the State, — to 
enable him to feel that he too can be an effecti\e force in 
the making of the goveinment and its working We are 
bioughb to this same view m another way The vital 
powei of a State lesides piimaiily m the mtegrity of its 
body politic Its people, including those who wield powei 
in its name, should one and all realize in their lives that 
they, viewed in then intei -relation ship, form but one 
undivided and indivisible entity in the woild — oidei This 
attitude can come about in the citizen only when che 
sepaiatist consciousness implicit in phiases like “ the 
rulers and the luled ” oi “ the Government and the 
people ” IS made to disappeai, and the government is 
brought to be legaided raeiely as a limb, — a finger stret- 
ched foiwaid, so to say, — of the people itself I believe 
that when Dewan Rangachailu, in the Goveinment Oidei 
calling the Representative Assembly into being, expressed 
the hope that that ai rangement would seiwe to “ convince 
the people that the inteiests of the Government aie 
identical with those of the people,” he sought to tiauscend 
the existing dualism in the State’s composition into an 
idealistic monism Responsible goveinment alone can 
give tangible shape and value to that monism The 
people would then be the Government and the Govern- 
ment the people This sense of then fundamental oneness, 
biought home to the two customaiy divisions of society 
by the fact of then mutual mter-changeabihty, is un- 
doubtedly the fiist among all the assets of a State The 
people would then feel in every part of their being that 
the State is thens and that they aie the State’s 

5 Great and piactically unlimited would be the 
moral and intellectual energies thus lOUsed and mobilized 
for the service of the State The popular upheaval may 
upon to discovei and bring up foi use talent 
and chaiacter now lying latent and listless in the lanks 
of the general public It is not to be assumed that the 
pel sonal search of the Sovereign and the tests of the Civil 
eivice Rules have between themselves exhausted the 
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country’s stock of talent for stateciaft There are always 
as good pearls strll left ru the sea as were ever caught by 
the drver’s fingers If there had been no respousrble 
government rn Madras and Bombay, rndependent and 
publrc-sprirted men hke Mr C B-ajagopalacharr and Mr 
Hher would erther have had to waste therr trme and energy 
rn sterile opposrtion or mrghc not have been drawn to the 
publrc Irfe at all In erther case, the country would have 
been the loser It is no sound economy for a State to 
leave untapped its one grand source of constructive talent 
and ability for its service m the highest spheres, namely, 
the general intelligence, public spurt and good sense of 
its own public at large 

6 Above all, the demand for responsible government 
and the popular longmg for power implied in it represent 
the urge of the creative spirit m the people The desire 
not only to receive and enjoy, but also to plan and 
accomplish is a basic fact of human psychology The 
child does not rest contented when it is fed and clothed, 
he would then want to run about and break and build 
After the hunger for food comes inescapably the hunger 
foi activity and power No young man is thankful merely 
to be kept in comfort by the parent, without any oppor- 
tunity left him to order things about He would want 
power, and will not be happy unless he is able to use it, 
even unwisely it may be Even so, a self-conscious 
people will not agree to remain perpetual recipients of 
boons and benefactions at the hands of a superior Govern- 
ment The}^ would rather walk about on then own legs, 
taking the risk of an occasional stumble than be earned 
about in cushioned palanquins by others A people long 
accustomed to accepting and being content with the 
shiewd philanthropies and well-calculated araelioiations 
of a Providence-hke administration are in danger of losing 
their backbone Then impulse to take up responsibility 
and do things for themselves is a factor of tremendous 
significance for the strength and the vitality of the 
State itself Once bom, this power-hunger is not easy to 
be killed , and a patriotic Government will constantl}'’ ask 
itself, not so much what it has itself done for the people, 
as what it has enabled the people to do for themselves 
Building up the manhood of the country — its spirit of 
self-effort and self-organization, of self-adventure and self- 
achievement — IS the greatest of a Government’s tasks 
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Eesponsible goveinment will eoiiecfc the popular notion 
that the goveinment is a soit of Deputy Godhead and 
illustiate to the people that man is the aichitect of his 
own fate at least up to the point which the idiosyncia- 
cies of his fellow-voters will allow He could assert his 
peisonality freely as a centie of feeling and thought on 
questions of the commonweal , and in any case, he could 
legistei his piotest, — and piotest to some puipose at least 
on one out of ten occasions Once in five 3'’eais it ma}'- 
be, and as one among a thousand it may be, he could 
yet feel that he too, in all his humbleness, is somebody 
in the State , that he too has a hand in the decision of 
ceitain mementuous issues , that he too is woith some- 
thing to the life of his fellow-men This accession of 
self-iespect and this feeling of a raised moial statuie aie no 
small contributions to the meaning and value of human life. 

The above paiagraphs have not exhausted the funda'- 
mental considerations I have tned only to point to some 
of them which are uppei most m my mind at the moment 


B Peaotioal Considerations 

The aiguments of expediency need not take up so 
much space 


( 1 ) The aspiration foi responsible goveinment has 
struck loot into the populai mind This aspiiation is 
paitly the outcome, as alieady noted, of the past states- 
manlike pohcies of oui Goveinment both in the spheie of 
constitutional developments and in that of educational, 
economic and other adrainistiational activities Partly 
the aspiiation is also the result of the influence of pohtical 
events m British India, and paitly, it must be added, it 
IS the result of the piopaganda earned on bj' local pohtical 
woxkeis It IS not statesmanly realism to belittle (as it 


18 so easy to do) the significance of the local agitation 
If to be overawed by the Congress propaganda is to get a 
false perspective, to underrate its effect is to seek sheltei 


has C 61 tainly made an impression on the public mind , 
^rus, if it may so be described, wih persist, 
® above the surface oi underneath, until it is 
antidote of reforms for a genuine 
pp oac towards the ideal longed foi. 
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(2) If theie should be haimony not less than the 
very maximum of it attainable in the working of the 
Indian Fedeiation, there should be no glaimg contrast 
between the States and Biitish India as regards their 
political character, — that is, as regards the status and 
citizensbip'poweis made available to then respective sub- 
jects From a strictly legalistic point of view, it may be 
that there is no objection to autociatic States federating 
with democratic ones, even as there can be no objection, 
from the point of view of Eailway Traffic rules, to per- 
fumes being packed in the same waggon with manures 
But the perfumer may be excused if he looked for a sepa- 
rate compartment for his goods Federation is at bottom 
not a juristic concept, but a psychological and social 
compact A non-democratic State in the federation would 
be to democratic British India what a meat-eater would 
be to a strictly vegetarian neighboui at the dinner Co- 
operation between them cannot be of the most hearty kind. 

(3) The yoke of Paiamountcy is most galling and 
must be got removed for oui sheei self respect But the 
State’s emancipation from it can only be in proportion to 
the power of self-protection conceded to its people When 
the people are charged with the power and the respon- 
sibility of looking after their afiairs by the free exercise of 
their own collective choice and judgement, there can be 
neither room for the play of the outside hand, nor will 
the intrusion of that hand be tolerated by the people 

(4) At a time when the mam functions of the 
Government were limited to the minimal purposes of 
policing and providing ceitain primary public utilities, a 
buieauciacy might have been a sufficient machinery of 
governance But the field of State action has recently 
widened far beyond those limits, and governance is becom- 
mg a more and more complicated business Side by side 
with this, classes of population hitherto not vocal are now 
acquiring habits of articulation , and the structure of 
society IS becommg more and more complex, with multi- 
tudinous interests constantly in conflict with one another 
At such a time, the responsibility of governance must 
prove too much for any body of mere officials That 
lesponsibilify can adequately be sustained only by those 
who have behind them the public of the State for 
support. 


30 
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(5) All IS not as we wish it weie with oui 
institutions of local self-governinent Pai t of then povei ty 
IS in the paucity of men possessing (i) non-party public 
spirit, (n) informed intelligence and (in) fair economic 
independence and leisuie to become memheis and woikeis 
Not that theie is not a sufficiency of men of this type in 
the State _But there is nothing in a Municipal oi 
Distiict Boaid membeiship to make it woith then while — 
excepting of course a few gentlemen here and there whose 
public spirit IS of a level far above the average (i) Under 
responsible government, the membership of the legislature 
with its ministry-making possibilities, would itself be a 
piize worth coveting, which it now is not , and there 
would be even moie attractive prizes That would give 
an impetus to aspirants m the field of public life , and 
solid woik in the local boaid oi municipality would prove 
the means of winning the prizes highei up (ii) Inci- 
dentalli^, the example of public spurt set by the popular 
legislators and ministers may not go lost upon younger 
workers (in) It is also not unreasonable to expect that 
with the people’s ministers carrying on the cential Govern- 
ment, the kind of sympathy and guidance which the local 
bodies receive from above will be of a galvanizing and 
restorative quality 

(6) (i) New ideas and new schemes could be more 
oertam of a sympathetic hearing and a fan trial under les- 
ponsible government than under a bureaucratic regime 
With flesh minds constantly m clash, the danger of ossi- 
fication, evei lurking in the atmosphere of the red-tape, 
is made impossible (n) Ideals and policies originating 
under the auspices of a popular mmistry have a bettei 
chance of permanency and assimilation into the body of 
the State’s tradition than schemes initiated by an indivi- 
dual administrator coming into powei occasionally An 
institution set up by one Dewan (like the Economic Con- 
ference) may be scrapped by another without' so much as 
a protest from any quarter An industrial concern fos- 
tered by one admmistiation may be crippled or neglected 
by anothei But if the institution or the factory were one 
‘Started with the active support of the populai legislature, 
it could always be certain of finding at least one party 
always in the legislature to stand up for it against its 
antagonists (in) From the point of view of administra- 
tive efficiency also, the balance of advantage is on the 
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side of lesponsible government In the buieaucratic 
system, the irksome baiden of vigilance and scrutiny is, 
in the highest stage, thrown on the shoulders of the 
Sovereign Under responsible government, there are 
always the Cabinet and the shadow Cabinet to “ play the 
sentinel ” (in Bacon’s phrase) upon one another and re- 
lieve the monarch of the difficult duty (iv) Besponsible 
Government is more favouiable to a scientific distribution 
of power among the various organs of administration 
Where the minister’s right to office has got to be pioved 
and renewed fron day to da}^ there can be no threat to 
the independence of the permanent official within the 
sphere of authority belonging to him under the law , and 
he would feel free to discharge bis functions without feai 
from any quarter and u ithout favour towards any Each 
authority could fulfil itself according to accepted rule, 
viewing every question without undue regard to its per- 
sonal involvements (v) Incidentally, responsible govern- 
ment will place Mysore above the necessity of having to 
look seaichingly beyond hei bordeis time after time 
foi a possible candidate for Dewanship Mysoie vyill 
at last come to be ruled by Mysoreans , and there 
will be some chance foi her people to become more 
homogeneous 


5 Comparative Merit 

The above paragraphs, I submit, indicate some of the 
distinctive merits of responsible government as compared 
with other systems , and I have had to say so much on 
this topic because of the challenge which the advocacy of 
responsible government has provoked in certam quarters * 
But it should not be presumed that I am either unawaie 
01 unmindful of its flaws and deficiencies. 

I have not suggested that responsible government is 
gomg to abolish the difieience between earth and 
heaven I am not contending that the voter’s judgment 
IS infallible, noi that his moials are incoiiuptible I am 
not saying that the leaders thrown up by democracy are 
always abler oi more virtuous than administrators rising 
fiom the ranks of official seivice It is not my ground 
that theie will be less espendituie of public money or less 
burdens foi the tax-payer. 

* Please see my speech in the Mysore Legislative Council on 26th January, 1988, 
pages 124 et sej of the Official Beport 
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Nor IS ifc my point that the fluctuations of quality 
and efficiency in administiation will be smallei or less 
fiequent undei a demociatic legime than under a non- 
democratic one, or that the wheels of the administiation 
will move with moie speed and less scieeching 

Noi even do I impl}^ that demociatic cabinets or 
committees can accomplish what a single supei-man — 
King 01 Dewan oi Dictatoi — can achieve by the magic 
biilliance and sway of his genius Indeed the giit of a 
committee to genius is often a pan of leaden weights for 
its wmgs. 

But if defects and dements alone aie counted, it will 
be baid to prove on a complete reckoning that there is 
much to choose between any two systems devised by man 
Evil is so ubiquitous and so inescapable The system of 
lesponsible government, like eveiy other human system, 
has its seamy side 

What howevei should decide oui choice is the meiit 
wffiich responsible government has to show ovei and above 
othei S5^stems It is this — (i) that it can both leflect 
better and satisfy bettei the noim of the people’s ethos — 
their mind, then temper and then chaiactei , (ii) that it 
can save the State fiom the risk of levolution by keeping 
rival political parties engaged m curbing one another’s 
excesses and collecting one another’s eiiois, (in) and 
that it above all contains within itself the seeds of anti- 
dote foi the toxins that are inevitably liberated in the 
woikmg processes of a human institution Thus viewed, 
the claims of lesponsible government for preference stand 
unrivalled 


6 Objections. 

Let me now proceed to consider some doubts and 
objections — 

( 2 ) What IS there in Foi in ? — First comes the 
familiar facile tag from Pope — 

fonns of govemmenfc let fools contend , 

Whate’er is best admmisteied is best ” 

The poet has apparently lost sight of the tiuth that foim 
ana quality are interdependent. The buffalo cannot give 
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the speed of the horse, because of the diffeience m 
anatomical structuie or form If “ the best ” is an ideal 
existing inside your mind and you wish to see it exter- 
nalized, there aie forms of government which are intiinsi- 
cally incapable of rendeimg you that service, howsoever 
well you try to admmister them They aie id fact oeither 
“ best administrable,” nor “ administrable to the best ” 
^^^■^‘iorm ” is a condition of good “ quality ” in govern- 
ment, even as in art 

(2) “ Satya ’ and Dharma" — The Eoyal lescript 
(page 4, para 3 of the Beport) vouchsafes a solemn 
diiection in two piegnant woids — Satya and Dharma The 
word Satya, coming from the loot As-Sat (to be, to last) 
means “ that which is leal and endunng ” The State’s 
constitution should have for its basis those elements of 
human nature and those facts of social existence that 
are deep-iooted and permanent, — not simply those that 
are superficial and tempoiaiy The Mahahharata 
indicates another test (3-209-4) — 

oJicSjo o II 

y — • cJ t) 

“ Whatevei promotes the highest good of bemgs, that is 
“ Satya ” Similai is the impoit of the woid “ Dharma," 
deiived fiom “ Dhn ” “ to hear,” “ to uphold ” That 
which makes for oidei, stability, balance and equipoise is 
Dharma Here is the Mahabhaiata’s definition — 

“ Dharma is so spoken of oecause it suppoits (the social 
oidei) The people aie maintained in a settled condition 
by Dharma ” There is thus nothmg formidable oi hostile 
to piogiess in these woids On the contiaiy, they support 
the cause of lefoim Satya and Dharma are not static, 
because human life to which they lefei is not static 
"While then essence lemains the same, their shapes and 
posbuies change in adjustment to the changing needs of 
life As Madhava-Vidyaianya points out, the everlasting- 
ness of Dhaima is fiom the point of view, not of its foim, 
but of its essence {Pravaha mtyatvam, na tu piahaia 
mtyatvam) Though the w^atei in the iivei at any given 
point IS not the same for two consecutive moments, the 
unbroken and continuous flow of water makes it the 
iivei, and gives it a lasting sameness Satya is a gem 
with a thousand facets its appeal vanes according to 
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the angle of the specatoi and the diiection of the light- 
beam bo if 8ati/a and Dhai ina have any meaning and 
1 elation to human life, we must constantly take caie to 
sublimate then essence and adapt and le-adapt it to our 
evei-giowmg pui-poses In other words, we must keep 
one 63^6 on the eternal verities of human nature— its 
instincts and appetites and idealisms — and the other eye 
on conditions of social equilibrium and order and 
harmony I am grateful the majonty of the Committee 
see nothing incompatible between Satya-Dliarma and 
responsible government (Page 75, Paia 107) 

(3) The Excellence of the Present Bystem — Has 
this not made Mysore the admired model for all States ? 
Why make any ladical changes now? — It is on record 
that the Duke of Wellington had found oui Hallikar bulls 
so veiy helpful duimg the wars m Mysore that he sighed 
foi a supply of them when he latei on was hghting 
Napolean I cannot persuade myself that if he had 
been living to lead an aimy to-day, he would have scorned 
to take advantage of the developments m motor transport 

(4) Why Westernize — (a) Why should we copy 
a foieign polity ? Is not oui own system so inteiestmg 
as a specimen of the old woiJd? Will the Western pattern 
suit our scheme of life ? — It is being hard on us to ask 
that we should make an antiquanan museum of ouiselves 
for the delectation of cuiio-huntmg foieigneis Apart 
from that, there is really nothing to be distinguished as 
Eastern oi Western m foims of political oigamzation 
There was a time when England was under absolute 
monarchy, with the divine light of Kings in full sway as 
m any Indian kingdom There have been autocracies in 
the West, and democracies in the East It is no more 
correct to talk of Eastern or Western politics than to talk 
of Eastern as distinguished horn Western physios, or of 
Eastern from Western mathematics It is true that 
geography and meteorology make some differences m the 
conditions of oui mind and body But these differences 
are m the outei shell and cannot cut into the deeper 
strata of life which are everywhere the same — -hungers 
goading and visions calling — and constitute the province 
of politics Laige parts of human psychology) as well as 
arge parts of human physiology, are universal and not 
IS inguishable fiom country to countiy , and so, therefore. 
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aie-laige fields of political actiou also Goveinment is a 
contiivance to serve certain human v?ants and longings 
and the bulk of these wants and longings aie common to 
all mankind That is how the social experiences of one 
countiy are found instinctive by anothei If oui Vibhuti 
or Namam may go well with neckties, if Ameiica-tiained 
suigeons may attend to our Aryan oi Diavidam bones 
and blood-vessels , it we may lejoice at the inclusion of 
Raman and Saha in the company of Einstein and Ruthei- 
foid, if Sbakespeaie and Shelley may lavish oui Kalidasa- 
ridden hearts and souls , if Macaulay and Maine may 
supplement oi modify Manu and Paiasara, what is theie 
incongruous in that Mill and Bagehot aie being invoked 
to re-model our polity ? The incongruity is lather m the 
plea that the Eastern should remain bigotedly eastern — 
at a time when om thoughts are being mteination- 
alized and eveiy man’s life stands exposed to forces 
blowing from eveiy quarter of the globe It is well that 
life is compared to a mosaic It may be we prefei to see 
m our design a saint’s likeness instead of a soldiei’s , a 
fane’s instead of a factory’s But the maible pieces that 
compose it cannot possibly be all of the same coloui oi of 
the same origin Whence any of them has come is not a 
mattei foi concern , the beauty of the pictuie is all 

To say that a countiy suffeis denationalisation oi 
deiogation of self-respect if it were to avail itself of the 
fiuits of the experiments and expeiiences of other count- 
iies IS to ask us to turn our faces away from light Livy 
• the histoiiau has put it on lecord that the Romans, befoie 
they drew up then Table of Laws, sent a delegation to 
Greece, to study hei code and constitution In the same 
spiiit, our forefathers mcorpoiated into then essays m 
science, e g , astronomy and medicine, that which they 
, found to be of value in the discoveiies of the Gieeks and 
the Arabs For instance, scholars have shown that we 
owe OUI week-giouping of days to the Greeks (Yavana- 
matha) Indeed, we have been taught to oSei oui daily 
prayeis turning oui faces in the diiection of the sun— the 
source of all light — whethei he be at this point of the 
heavens or at that When we accept foi ourselves the 
lessons which a sister-countiy has to offer, we do homage 
to that which is universal in the achievement of oui race 
and give evidence of oui capacity to respond to the 
appeal of the great and the good winch is not local but 
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cosmos-wide Like the sun and the stars, the gieat 
things achieved by the human spirit, in whichevei 
countiy and whichever ^age, aie the common piopeity of 
all mankind Then significance and value transcend the 
limits of space as well as of time When, therefore, we 
tiy to adapt foi oui own benefit something that has been 
fashioned by the expeiience of a sister-natiou and has 
pioved beneficial to bei, we salute the Univeisai Man and 
place ourselves under his mspiiation 

(5) Have we not aheady democracy enough ? — Not 
enough to make it safe eitbei to the State oi to itself 
A demociacy which is denied oppoitunities of putting its 
ideas to the test of execution has e\ ery inducement to 
grow iiiesponsible Those of its membeis that do not 
develop the habit of saying “ ditto to Mr Burke ” will 
have to be content with indulging in vapid ihetoiic and 
wanton opposition A sense of frustiation is soon bied, 
to be followed by outbmsts of exasperation Pi of A. B 
Keith, speaking of His Majesty’s Opposition in the British 
Parliament, remarks that ‘‘ little or nothing is found 
(theie) of the meie opposition to government chajractens- 
tic of legislative bodies where responsible government is 
not practised ” 

(6) Aie not parties fi e-i eqimite ? — Paities aie not 
a condition precedent, but a necessity subsequent They 
need not aiise until the legislatuie has refused support to 
the fiist ministry formed out of itself, Oenuine political 
parties can naturMly grow only out of fundamental diSer- 
enoes of principle or piogiamrae , and such diSeiences 
will arise in a serious form, and be taken seriously, only 
when there is a chance of office open to the advocates of 
any one set of pimciples oi programmes The parties in 
England, as Sir Sidney Low tells us, “ grew out of a senes 
of histoiieal accidents ” — the levolt against the Stuarts 
and the dislike felt by a part of the public for some of 
their successois, and the need those Sovereigns were undei 
to secure friends among the other paits of the public, and 

after the great days of “Walpole that 

hecaine a thing of real consequence in the stiuctuie 

S^'^'^sriiment In this country, until populai politi- 

Sroup see a chance of getting ministerial 

stintTcrU-nrf ^ party worth speaking of will be the party 
struggling to create that chance. 
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( 7 ) Paity Dictatoi shiy in Bntisli India — Some 
ontics, pointing to certd,in dictatorial tendencies of the 
Congress Mimstiies in British Indian Provinces, argue 
that a popular ministry, though democratic in foim, is 
apt to prove autocratic in its woiking , that they are over- 
hasty and too much given to fads , that in any case they 
aie still on their tiial and that their beneficial charactei 
cannot be taken foi granted It is tiue that they aie 
still in an expeiimental stage and that the time is not yet 
to judge of then peiformance Indeed, lesponsible govern- 
ment is a system new to the whole of India , and a decade 
0/ two must pass before the system can reach anythmg 
like its possible noim in this countiy Till then, allowance 
must be made for oddities and obsessions in its working, 
even as we should be prepared for some ovei-fiictional or 
wobbling trouble in the running of a motoi-car just set up 
A new constitution, like a new machine, must be allowed 
some time to get its vaiious parts and beaiings into propei 
adjustment Apart from this, we must lemember that 
the Congress is at the moment engaged in a gum fight 
against Imperialism, and it is only natural that the 
exigencies of this fight should modify and even supersede, 
if necessary, the noimal foims and practices of demociatic 
government The supreme purpose of the Congress is 
the winning the Nation’s freedom , and its Working 
Committee is the spear-staff in the fight The require- 
ments of the struggle, and perhaps occasionally it may be 
the idiosyncracies of the spear-men, may now and then 
deviate a Congress Ministry from the course which 
normally it should have pursued in a scheme of responsible 
government The (fiotatoiship of Waidha is an incident 
of the national fight , and when once the fight has ended 
in victory, we may be sme that the Congress Ministries 
will he left free to follow the usual rules and conventions 
of lesponsible government, without reference to any extra- 
constitutional High Command Theie is nothmg, thus 
viewed, to discourage us m the experience of British India 
On the other hand, as already submitted, there is a moral 
and spiiitual stimulus in it to oui aspiration for a higher 
type of citizenship They aie doing things foi themselves 
there Why aie we not allowed to do so foi ourselves here ? 

( 8 ) Two Foi eign Models — Some friends m search 
of a model constitution foi an Indian State seem to prefer 
the Swiss 01 the American to the British one, because m 
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them the executive is a comparatively peimanent body, 
^e , not lemovable by the legislatuie Such a strong and 
uiemovabie executive which is not to be shaken bj'- gusts 
of public opinion is specially necessary, — thej'- say, — m an 
Indian State if things are to be achieved efficiently and 
speedily for the people But, for one thing, Switzeiland 
and the USA are not monaichical States while Mysoie 
IS one Foi another — and this is the nioie impoitant 
point — those who exeicise power in the ultimate stage aie 
m both those eountiies the direct representatives of the 
people In the Swiss constitution, the representative 
legislature in some cases, and the general body of citize'hs 
themselves (acting b}' means of Initiative oi Eeferendum) 
in otheis, is the supreme wieldei of power The Executive 
isaBoaid or Commission , and the Houses of Legislature 
“ may reverse whatever action of the Executive they 
please, even though it be merely admmistiative m 
chaiactei ” (W Wilson) 

In the U S A , “ the Cabinet officers aie no doubt 
responsible to the President, not to Congress” (Bryce) 
But the President himself is elected for a term of four 
yeais, and the Congress has the power of overndmg any 
veto he may exercise ovei certain classes of its measures 
Emthei, the principle of popular sovereignty finds expres- 
sion in the entiustment of many offices (mcluding even 
judgeships) to direct popular election, m the shortening 
of the terms of such offices, and m the delimitation of 
then spheres of authority It is clear that neither of 
the recommended systems will do for Mysoie In a 
civilized State, there must be some one who will be 
pi spared ultimately to take the blame from the public due 
to the commissions and omissions of the government , 
and if the Sovereign should escape that blame, his ministers 
must be made to receive it 

(9) Is not trusting the Soveieign enough ? — The 
hereditary ruler of a well-governed Indian State is the 
inheritor of accumulated traditions of beneficent states- 
manship and the repository of the expeiience and 
knowledge of generations of administrators Is it not 
enough to trust him to seciue the righting of the eiiors 
and deficiencies of his officers ? — Of course he must be 
trusted, but the trust should not be such as will prove 
a burden to him affecting the dignity of his position 
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and its significance do the State In other woids, the 
trust in the Soveieign should be limited to cases m which, 
for any special reason, it is nob desiiable that the legisla- 
tuie should itself take final decisions In shoit, the burden 
of lesponsibihty put on the Sovereign foi personal 
inteifeieuce in the admiuistiation should be of the veiiest 
minimum degiee possible Even in that case, it is no 
service to the ofiice of Sovereign to make him responsible 
personally and individually foi ultimate decisions To 
do so IS to expose him to public ciiticism and suspicion 
It will take away all the halo of traditional sentiment and 
age-bied trustfulness which suiiounds the occupant of the 
Throne It will cause his name to be bandied about 
in political contioversy and put undei paity categones 
The destiuction of that prestige which comes fiom being 
above paity and above contention is the destraction of the 
chief public use of the institution of Royalty It is from 
a lealization of this tiuth that the Biitish Constitution 
has built up the convention that “ the King can do no 
iviong,” so placing him above the possibility of attack and 
making the mmisteis the lecipients of all attacks So also 
has come about the law of the Belgian and other monarchi- 
cal constitutions that eveiy act of the king must be counter- 
signed by a ministei It would be foi the safety of the 
State,— apait from the peace of mind of the Soveieign 
himself, — to make it a convention that all acts, of what- 
evei natuie, puipoiting to have been done under the 
orders of the Soveieign aie eveiywhere deemed bo be acts 
done in pursuance of the advice tendeied by the Dewan 
01 Chief Minister, if not by the Cabinet as a whole 

(10) Will) not Uubt the Pao amount ? — It is impos- 
sible to contemplate without indignation the suggestion 
that the Paiamount Powei may be tiusted to rectify 
wiongs since the Rulei of an Indian State is, m his turn, 
directly and personally lesponsible to that Powei 
Neithei oui sense of self-iespect noi our dieam of an 
independent India will toleiate a position in which so 
much foi oui life and destiny is made to depend upon the 
mercies of the Paramount On the contrary, as already 
submitted, oui aim should be to turn the Paramountcy 
into an anachronism, a superfluity, a desuetude This is 
to be achieved by the adoption of a constitution under 
which there can never arise any need foi the mteiposition 
of a third hand between the Rulei and his subjects 
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(u) Treaty dA^iJiculty — One obstacle to the gi anting 
of lesponsibJe government is said to lie in Aiticies 19 and 
21 of the Mysoie Treaty (1913) which lay down respec- 
tively that “ no material change in the system of 
admmistration shall be made without the 

consent of the G-overnoi-Genoial in Council” and that 
that functionar})- shall have powei to inteivene “incase 
of necessity ” and to take action not mei ely for good 
government, but also “foi the security of Biitish rights 
and inteiests ” If we considei the history of the first of 
these two Articles (Art 19), — foi it has behind it a histoiy 
of more than a centuiy, — it is fan to expect that it will 
not be used to hinder progiess in constitutionalism As 
to the second Article (Art 21) it is difficult to know the 
precise scope of it. It may be that, in the opinion of 
British authoiities, Biitish mteiests stand to suffer by 
the advance of demociacy in Indian States Foi all the 
statements and elucidations made in the Biitish Pailia- 
ment and elsewhere (Para 100-103 of the Report), the 
position continues to be ambiguous so far as the specific 
issue of responsible government m the States is concerned 
That phiase has been avoided — I suspect studiedly — by 
the spokeman of the Imperial power But to promote 
good government in the States is admitted by that Power 
to be a duty , and what its standard or pattern of good 
government is must naturally be inferred from what it 
has pledged itself to promoting in its own Indian ceiii- 
tories It is oleaily responsible government The Butler 
•Committee declared (Para 50) that “ if attempts in a State 
to substitute another form of government were due to 
a wide-spread popular demand for change, the Para- 
mount Power would be bound to suggest such measures as 
would satisfy this demand without ehminatmg the Pnnce ” 

If reason should decide the matter, it is important to 
keep in view the precise point involved What is proposed 
by the advocates of responsible government is not a 
re-defimtion of the lespective jurisdictions of the Paia- 
mount Power on the one side and the Ruling Prmce on 
the othei, but simply a new mechanism for the operation 
of powei m that limited sphere of the State’s hfe in which 
the authority of the Ruhng Prince is clearly undisputed 
and indubitable What they desire is that the best- 
supported member of the elected legislature should be 
substituted for a person chosen in some other way for the 
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office of Dewan The change sought is not i elated so 
much to the quantum of powers to he vested in the 
Dewan, as it is to the manner of fillmg that office If 
the person selected on the strength of his popularity m 
the legislatuie declines to abide by such diiections as the 
Sovereign may be pleased to give m respect of matters 
which legitimately come undei his relationship with the ' 
Paramount Power, the So\eieign would be fiee to select 
another Any one agieemg to be Dewan will do so on 
the distinct under standmg that, m the region of the 
Treaty and connected affairs, his real responsibility is not 
to the legislature, and that while it would no doubt be his 
privilege to acquaint the Sovereign with the state of 
public opmion on matteis falling witbm this extraordinary 
region, his duty will be to tender advice to the Sovereign 
without any reference to the legislatuie, and either to 
sponsor the decisions which the Sovereign may be pleased 
to take thereon, 01 to lesign In one woid, the position 
will be just what it has been all the years till now in this 
department It is only m those fields of government that 
aie made accessible to the legislature that the legislatuie 
can call the Dewan and his colleagues to account Why 
the Paramount Powei should object to this aiiangement, 
it IS impossible to see The Maharaja’s responsibility to 
it for good government is not reduced a bit by the 
proposed arrangement , and there is an infinitude of power 
left in the hands of His Highness for use during ciises 
and emergencies As a matter of fact, the Paramount 
Power lias not come in the way of the actual introduction 
of a degree of responsible government m some States 
We may also take courage from the fact that the circum- 
stances ofl939 areiadically different fiom the circumstances 
of either 1831 oi 1881 or 1913 

If that Power, however, chooses to put difficulties in 
the path of Mysore, it is due to the public of the State 
that they should be made to know that fact We shall 
then see where to lay blame for our backwardness Let 
us be told fiankly where ve stand and what the limita- 
tions of oui autonomy and independence aie Until the 
British Government explicitly declares its opposition to 
any move towards responsible government in the States, 
it IS fan that we should go on piesummg that it is not 
hostile But if it IS feared that this faith, when put to 
the test, will bring us only disillusionment, let us 
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latbei face that gum truth than hve in a fool’s 
paradise 

(12) Soveieigntij Question — Some fiiends have 
imagined that some difficulty is piesented the question 
of soveieignty to the introduction of responsible govern- 
ment in an Indian State But they have not made clear 
to my undeistauding the piecise nature oi the location of 
that difficulty The word “Soveieignty ” beais diffeient 
meanings in different contexts In paiticulai, it may be 
taken to mean — 

(i) the office of Soveieign, King oi Mahaiaja, or 
(ii) the light to hold and exeicise that office, oi 
(in) the powers belonging to that office 

With the fiist and the second of these, we aie not 
concerned heie Oui piesent discussions lelate only to 
the third — namely, the poweis belonging to the office of 
Sovereign They aie poweis deemed to be necessary foi 
the well-being of the body of the people who place them- 
selves under one leadei, chief oi Sovereign and theieby 
foim a political community oi State In othei woids, 
Sovereignty is the sum total of the poveis arising from 
and incidental or ancilloiy to the will of a body of people 
to live together, in obedience to a common law oi law- 
giver It 18 a political community’s power of self-preserva- 
tion and self-development, lodged for purposes of use in a 
person oi in a group oi heiiaichy of persons A com- 
munity as such has claims to make both on its own 
individual membeis and on people outside its body, 
whether communities oi individuals Sovereignty is the 
power which -the political community oi State exerts to 
secure the fulfilment of these clanns , and that power can 
command for its service the entire moral and material 
resomces of the community The Government of India 
Act (1935) details the contents of Sovereignty as “ rights, 
authont}^ and jurisdiction ” (Section 2) Sovereignty is 
like a tiee which draws its sustenance from a nurhbcr 
of elements made available by the soil and the atmosphere , 
and these aie Immshed to it by countless roots and sub- 
roots and wealth of foliage Oi, sovereignty may be 
compaied to a lake which receives its supplies from a 
thousand springs and slopes and valleys, and which, in its 
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turn, sends out its watei to a thousand homes hy means 
of countless channels and conduit-pipes The souices 
aie a million in each case , the seat and centie is one 

Discussions about soveieignty in the case of Mysoie 
me of little significance foi oui purpose. It is a fact of 
history that a large part of her sovereignty, tiansfoimed 
as Suzerainty, passed into the hands of the British Povrer 
a long time ago The remaindei is internal soveieignty 
or internal autonomy And in this legion, the Soveieign 
has all along been acting thiough constitutional agencies 
The question foi the lefoimer, tbeiefore, is not one of the 
origin 01 the seat of soveieign powers, but simply one of 
the mode of the opeiation of such poweig His Highness 
the Mahaiaja has ever been and will evei be supieme and 
omnipotent But as already stated, he has been pleased 
to accept ceitain limitations, of his own accord, as to the 
mode and the instiuments to be used m the exeicise of 
his authority The purpose of a constitution is not to 
determine the quantum of the State’s soveieign poweis oi 
to delimit them It is only to define the mannei of the 
operation of such power as exists Piom the veiy begin- 
ning, theie has been, in point of fact, a ceitam delegation 
of poweis made by His Highness to paiticulai agencies 
foi paiticulai purposes , and to the evtent of such delega- 
tion, theie is alieady a self-imposed limitation — if the 
word limitation be the appropiiate one to describe it — 
not on the sovereign poweis of His Highness, but on the 
medium and the method of the flow of those poweis 
What the leforinei would submit foi the consideration of 
His Highness is the urgent need theie is foi a le-adjiist- 
ment of the media 

It may be asked whethei lestiictions even as to the 
media and modus of power aie not in themselves impedi- 
menta on the flee functioning of sovereignty The fiank 
answer is that this kind of limitation is inevitable in the 
veiy mteiests of sovereignty Constitutionalism, in any 
degiee oi foim, is the antithesis of arbitrary or despotic 
government Every constitution properly so called does, 
in its veiy nature, imply certain restrictions on the 
piactical operation of Sovereign authority He who 
would leave sovereignty absolutely free and untouched 
should in logic stand opposed to any kind of constitution. 
In one woid, the constitution is the Soveieign’s pledge of 
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self-iestrainfc , and it is this self-restraint that saves the 
Soveieign and the State fiom the danger that always 
threatens despotic sway The people’s expectation of 
protection made the State , and to fulfil that expectation 
IS the one puipose of its chief authority, the Sovereign 
Salus papuli suprevia lex (the welfare of the public is the 
supieme law) The recognition by the people of a leadei 
01 chief 01 king as the repositoiy of the poweis that 
i'=»sue fiom then collectivity is not a superstition oi 
unreasoned sentiment On the contiaiy, it is a rationalized 
arrangement , and the Soveieign would only be fulfilling 
the lationale of his office in so distnbutmg the poweis 
entiusted to him as to convey the greatest possible amount 
of satisfaction to the great body of entrustors Just as it 
IS necessaiy for the safety of the community that it should 
pool its powers togethei at a centre called the Sovereign, 
it IS necessary for the security of that Sovereign that he 
in leturn should distiibute as much of those poweis as 
possible among the agencies of the communitj^ itself The 
poweis involved in the life-piocesses of the State keep 
flowing ceaselessly from the Many (People) to the One 
(Sovereign) and fiom that One back to the Many The 
net-work of channels made for this flow of the life-blood 
of the "body politic is its constitution There is thus no 
justification foi one’s thiowmg up one’s hands m amaze- 
ment at the pioposal that the opeiation of Sovereignty 
should be, not arbitiary or whimsical, but by defined 
methods and by appointed agencies Even from a 
personal point of view, a Ruler would be consulting his 
own permanent interests in agieeing to put his poweis into 
the ciioulatory mechanism of a constitution, z e , the 
Legislature, the Cabinet, the Judiciary, the Electorates 
and so forth 

It must at once be noted that it is not the whole of 
the powers of Sovereignty that is ever put into the system 
of constitutional circulation An indeterminate reserve 
01 residuum is always left at both ends. At the one end, 
it IS the people’s right to lemonstiate and even to rebel if 
the government becomes unendurable At the other end, 
it 18 the Sovereign’s inherent light or prerogative to 
suspend the constitution and assume charge of its organs 
partly or wholly when it is feeen to fail incorrigibly in 
lesj^ct of its essential functions The greatei the success 
o the normal working of the constitution, the smaller the 
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likelihood of the leserve at eithei end being called into 
play. From this it follows that the quantum of power 
that should be put into the constitutional mechanism by 
the Shvereign should be so much as (and not less than) is 
necessary foi the satisfactoiy discharge of the normal 
duties of government at any given time 


7 The Committee’s Formulation of the Goal 

In the formula lecommended by the Committee, 
(paragraph 121j the field of Government is seen divided 
into two parts , one that may be desciibed as the field of 
ordinary administration and the other as that of special 
lesponsibihties It is only in legard to the first that the 
authority of the Legislature — which, it must be remem- 
bered, does include the Sovereign himself — shall prevail 
In other words, it is only here that the Ministry will be 
held answerable to the Legislature In the other field, 
the responsibility of the Chief Minister (or of the Cabinet) 
will be entiiely to the Soveieign , and the Legislature will 
have no manner of voice with leference to matters in that 
reserved piovmce For all piactical puiposes, the Maha- 
raja and the Dewan will have each two distinct roles to 
fill (1) the Maharaja {a) as the supreme head of the 
Legislature , and (6) as the supreme guardian of certain 
special interests, and (2) the Dewan (a) as the chief 
executive of the State responsible for ordinary admmi- 
stiation to the Legislature (which is to include the 
Mahaiaja) , and (6) as constitutional adviser to the 
Maharaja m the field of special responsibilities 

One doubt may here be raised Eesponsible Govern- 
ment in essence means the substitution, m the office of 
Dewan, of a person supported by the Legislature for one 
chosen independently by the Maharaja Is it not possible 
that the person furnished by the Legislature for the 
Dewanship may not prove acceptable to His Highness in 
the field of special lesponsibilities ? At first sight, the 
■question looks unanswerable, but a slight examination of 
the nature of the special responsibilities will show that, 
as^. matter of fact, there is no substance in the objection 
The special field is seen to be made up of three items 
(i) Ensunng peace, order and good government, which 
in effect means remedial intervention in the event 

32 
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of the failure oi bieak-down of the machmeiy of admini- 
stration, (ii) Satisfying the legitimate mterests of back- 
ward and minor communities, and (iii) Eelations with the 
Paramount Powei So far as the first of these responsi- 
bilities is concerned, — which is undoubtedly a matter of 
paramount importance to one and all, — if the Chief 
Minister were to resist the Sovereign, he can deseive no 
sympathy or support from the public, and the Sovereign 
would be fully justified m dismissing him As regards the 
second and thud responsibilities, the Chief Mimstei can 
have no interest in deliberately setting himself against the 
Sovereign. In the extremely unlikely and only theoreti- 
cally possible event of the Chief Mimstei makmg himself 
unacceptable to the Sovereign in the special field, it will 
be open the Sovereign to remove him from office , and the 
fact that he has been so removed for a reason othei than 
a no-confidence motion or its equivalent passed by the 
Legislature would show to the Legislature that its choice 
was not compatible with the reqmrements of the special 
field of responsibilities. On the next occasion, the 
Legislatme in the first instance, and if the Legislature 
were to fail, the electorates in the second instance, may 
be trusted to take the clue and produce a more acceptable 
person foi the Chief Mimstei ship But the difficulty 
feaied and the solution suggested are both, I am con- 
vinced, only for purposes of them y In actual piactice, 
I feel certain that the difficulty will not anse at all His 
Highness’s mherent prerogative powers would always be 
there to get over all contingencies and to obviate all 
constitutional crises 


8 A Personal view 

Befoie concluding this part of the Note, I have to 
state that the formula adopted by the Committee 
(paragraph 121), although of my diaftmg, is not a full oi 
exact leooid of my independent view. Incidentally, I 
have to state that, as a mattei of fact, thiee oi four of my 
drafts were m informal circulation m the Committee from 
an early stage, befoie any other draft appeared Having 
observed the attitude and temper of my colleagues and 
appreciated their difficulties, I tiled to choose a foim of 
words which, while not sacrificing the central idea, would 
also disarm opposition as much as possible I made this 
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clear to the Committee on 4th May 1939 and submitted 
as follows — 

Left to myself, I would state the goal simply as 
follows — 

“ The goal of constibational progress for Mysore is Eesponsible 
Govemment under the authoiity and protection of the Sovereign, — 
that IS, a system of government m which a Cabinet of Ministers 
cariies on the administration under the direction and control of the 
Legislature representative of the people and inclusive of the Sovereign 
whose mheient right and prerogative to take such action as may be 
necessary for the safety, peace and good government of the State, 
m case of the failure of the constitutional machinery, continuing 
unaffected and supreme notwithstanding anything m the provisions of 
the Constitution Act The reforms now to be adopted should consti- 
tute as large a measure of advance in that direction as is practicable, 
provision bemg made as a temporary arrangement for such safeguai'ds 
or concessions as may be necessai’y to leassme the minority and 
backward communities, and such provisions being subject to revision 
after two hfe-periods of the houses of Legislature Further progress 
ID the same direction will be determined on the recommendations to be 
made by the Legislature towards the close of its second hfe-penod, 
after review of the expenence gained in the meanwhile and the 
state of pubhc opinion at that time ” 

“ I considei it unnecessaiy to make any explicit lefei- 
euce m the pioposition to the Tieaty with the British 
Govemment In the lecogmtion of the Soveieign as the 
head of the Constitution and an mtegial element of the 
Legislature, all the treaties and con ti acts to which the 
Soveieign is a party stand lecogmsed, and that should 
be sufficient Fuithei, I hold the view that the right of 
the citizen to work foi the lelease of the State fiom the 
yoke of Paramountcy and Impeiiahsm, if theie be a legiti- 
mate way of achieving it, should remain unaSected in 
any case ” 


I should also point out that the above definition of 
the goal suggests a device to ensure fuithei constitutional 
progress, — the device of automatic initiative by the 
legislature — unlike the Committee’s formula which leaves 
the question foimally foi the decision of His Highness 
and therefore vutually to the discretion of His Hjghness’s 
adviseis, m other woids to the Government For obvious 
leasons, I should prefei the automatic way Leaving this 
momentous question to the Executive Government again 
16 to leave room for renewed trouble 
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9 A Preparatory Stage Necessary 

Emphafcicaliy as I have pleaded above foi the imme- 
diate declaration responsible government as our goal, I 
plead with equal emphasis foi a period of preparation 
before its adoption in its fulness, and this foi two and 
only two reasons — (i) The piesent pievalence of com- 
miinalism, (n) The insufficiency of men foi ministerial 
lesponsibilities. 


I — COMMONALISM 

The CIVIC integration of people of vaiious leligious 
and caste denominations is a condition yet to be leahsed. 
Apait flora Hmdu-Muslim dissensions, there aie unmis- 
takable signs of the persistence (m spite of the Congress) 
of caste and sect loyalties, to the piejudice of State-patno- 
tism, among the members of the Hindu community itself * 
A Cabinet formed on the principle of communal repre- 
sentation cannot be either a homogeneous or an efficient 
body fit foi the system of lesponsible government In 
Maffiaa and perhaps in Bombay, the Oongiess, by the 
overwhelmmg strength of its membership and its 
inesistable piestige, has lecently been able to subdue the 
forces of coramunalism somewhat There has been no 
agency in Mysoie to bring about such improvement We 
are now nearly in the stage in which Madras was some 
five 01 ten years ago when the Justice Paity dominated 
the stage. Impiovement heie can be expected only as a 
result of two influences (i) Closer Hmdu-Muslim unity 
and a general subsidence of communahsm in British 
India , and (ii) aheaity practising of mutual give-and-take 
and compiomise as between the various communities m 
the State during the interim stage contemplated by the 
Committee 

II — Insufficiency of Material for Ministries 

The other difficulty arises from the fact that the 
number of political woikeis whom the seveial sections of 
the public would confidently vote for as men fit for 
administrative lesponsibility is not at present as large 

^ (-U pointed out by manj witnesses who either sent memoianda 
to the Liommittee or gaye evidence before it in person 
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(according to my humble judgement) as is necessaiy for 
the inauguration of responsible ^government The Com- 
mittee contemplates a Cabinet o’f five For the system to 
function satisfactorily, it is not enough if just five peisons 
be found The Cabinet must have an Opposition Cabinet 
of five, ready to take oflSce when the fiist set resigns 
And to fill up vacancies or to deputise on occasions, there 
must be at least five others in each group That makes 
a total of 20 at the minimum Then there aie the offices 
of the President and Deputy President of the Legislatuie 
and perhaps of Paiiiamentaiy Seeietaiies and other 
functionaiies These various offices need men who possess 
not only a fairly high degree of education, but also some 
experience of public bodies and public affairs, besides 
being men of character, practical abilit}^ and some econo- 
mic competence It will not do to dogmatize that there 
are plenty of men of this desciiption in the State To say 
that there is no sufiBciency of such men now is to cast no 
lefiection whatsoever either on the competence or on the 
devotion and earnestness of our public men On the other 
hand, it is a criticism of the Government, implying that it 
has not so far held out adequate inducements to men of 
talent and ability and that it has neglected the duty of 
building up public life and preparing public men for 
responsible tasks An enthusiast may say, in his im- 
patience at delay, that an}'- membei of the Eepiesentative 
Assembly or of the Legislative Council may be trusted to 
do justice to a Mimsteiial Office But that would be 
obviously untenable In oidei to be made a Minister, 
the man who has succeeded in obtaining votes should at 
the same time be one who could obtain the approval of 
His Highness the Maharaja For, let us lemembei that 
while the elected lepiesentative might in fact be the 
winner of the votes of only one party or one group or one 
community. His Highness is the guardian and theiefore 
the lepiesentative of all othei paities, groups and com- 
munities living in the State It is obviously for His 
Highness to correlate the mteiests and the needs of the 
various sections of the public , and the confidence and 
approval of His Highness theiefore must also be a factor, 
side by side with the candidate’s popularity at the poll, in 
the choosing of a Mimstei It must be admitted that 
there aie sections of the public, and even of the 
educated public, who are not yet prepared to repose 
unqualified and complete trust in responsible government, 
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It IS an undeniable fact that there aie laige masses of the 
population who have no potion of the new system at all. 
Of the interests of all ^uch, His Highness the Maharaja 
18 at present the undoubted custodian This being the 
fundamental reality of oui position, an enthusiast for 
responsible government must agree to go slow in the 
mitral stages, must be prepared to consult the wishes of 
His Highness, must stiive by delicate compiomises to 
create confidence and goodwill m eveiy quarter however 
humble and poweiless it be 

10 Comparison with Madras 

It IS as useless for the enthusiast to pomt to the 
success, such as it is, of lesponsible ministries in British 
India as it is for his opponent to point to then failings 
All of us have got to take note of three facts in relation 
to British India Firstly, the Montagu-Chelmsfoid 
reforms did give some education to the people in the 
technique of representative or democratic goveinment and 
prepare the country for the later change. 

Secondly, even in the vast Provinces of Madias and 
Bombaj^, the Congress Paity does not appear to have bad 
a plethora of men fit for lesponsible office In Madias, 
one of the Minister’s happens to be a gentleman who was 
something of a dissident fiom the Congress ranks and 
who nevertheless had to be invited to accept a nomination 
to a seat in the Legislative Council In Bombay also it 
was no easy thing (to judge from my ^personal mforma- 
tion) for the Congress to find proper men to fill the 
Cabinet ' Not that there are not fit and competent men 
in the countiy at laige , but the difficulty is entirely one 
of ensuring success to them at the polls When either 
paity passions or communal prejudices are excessive, 
elections are naturally swayed by them , and it is difficult 
to look for a fan and independent appreciation of the 
talent and merit of the candidate, apart from his party 
and communal affinities, at such times 

Thirdly, the woith of a Q-overnment is to be judged 
not from the one oi two populai oi spectaculai things 
that It may accomplish in the beginning, hke Prohibi- 
tion or Temple-entry, but fiom its lecord m the routine 
departments of administiation hke the Kevenue, Forests, 
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Education, Industries, Public Woiks and so on, and in 
the discipline and efficiency of the public seivice It will 
take time for any government to produce an impression in 
these less spectacular fields of administration , and here 
the Congiess Ministries are still on piobation 

It would therefoie be misleading foi us to presume 
things either in favour of oi against the Populai Minis- 
tiies of British India The just — as well as the safe — 
course is to suspend judgement 


1 1 The Paradox of Democratic Progress 

The method of the progress of demociac}^ — like man’s 
progress geneially — is a method of compiomise between 
Its idealistic purpose and its actual law material The one 
reason, above all other reasons, for our pieferimg the 
democratic to other forms of social organization is that it 
helps most the development of the individual by inducing 
him to exhibit at its best all that is of value m him — his 
social sympathies, his mtellectual powers, his meiits of 
mind and spirit and peisonahty But as against this 
idealistic justification is to be lemembeied the stipulation 
that democracy can live and work well only if the mdivi- 
dual 18 in fact of veiy fine quality “ Demociacy foi 
impiovmg our natures , for improved natures, Demociacy ” 
— thus mutually contiadiotory, apparently, are the two 
sides of the case When in such perplexity, it is habitual 
for us to describe it as a vicious circle and regard ourselves 
as imprisoned in that creation of oui ihetonc But to 
speak soberly, there is no reason why we should imagine 
the two sides of the case as in a state of ciicular chase, oi 
even as on two parallel lails They can be brought into 
correlation and mutual adjustment by human will and 
intelligence, as — for example — aie our hunger, which foi 
its satisfaction calls for the exertion of oui energy, and the 
quantum of initial energy, which must exist before any 
exertion for the satisfaction of our hungei can take place 
There 18 only one way of acqmnng the viitues leqmied for 
demociacy — which is actually to begin working at it, just 
as there is only one way of learning how to swim — namely, 
to plunge straight into the pond But even as the 
novitiate in water has got to put up with the savmg 
impedimenta of a life-buoy, citizens new to democratic 
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institutions should, in then own interests, agiee to accept 
certain safeguarding and giaduahzmg contiivances m the 
beginning 

He must be a bold man who would chalk out befoie- 
hand, m piecise and ngid lines, the path foi the constitu- 
tional progress of a people A hundred undreamt-of 
factors are likely to nse up at every step to block oui 
pi e-detei mined path and force oui feet in a different 
direction. Human natme being a complex, about whose 
exact reactions to any contmgency none can be too 
certam, any attempt at being quite logical and punctilious 
as legards details is doomed to disappomtment Only the 
bioad outlines we should try to make clear to om own 
minds As to details, we must be prepared to meet 
each problem as it arises and to make what compiomises 
might be unavoidable But the most important consi- 
deration I have to submit is that the feai of possible 
contingencies and the theoietical difficulties of a future 
day should not be allowed to stand m the way of our 
heartily accepting what, on laigei consideiations, is 
admitted to be a desirable ideal and laying out a general 
plan for a speedy approach to it 
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PART II 

Preparatory Arrangements 

{The numerical paragraph references are to the Paragraphs 
of the Committee’s Bepoi t ) 


12 Historical Background — A Supplement 

Before proceeding to those parts of the Repoit on 
which I have comments to submit, I should like to 
supplement biiefly the mformation fuimshed m the Report 
on the growth of popular political aspnations in the 
State 

Para 41 BepreseniaU^e Assembly's Alleged Bai renness 

It is not quite accurate to say that until 1913, no 
piactical suggestion had been put forward by the Assembly 
as to the ways of increasing its usefulness In the days 
of Sii K Seshadii lyei, attempts had been made 
lepeatedly to obtain sanction for the setting up of a 
Standing Committee of the Assembly to cany out its work 
throughout the yeai when it was not m session, and give 
close attention to public giievances and the policies and 
measures of the adminisfiation (1892) Among the 
sponsors of the idea weie Mr Andeison and Rev Haigh 
besides Ml M Yenkataknshnayya, Mr C Sieenivasa Rao 
and othei Indian Membeis But that masterful Dewan 
would brook no such innovation If no stiong agitation 
for incieasmg the power and the importance of the 
Assembly took place in those days, tne inference to be 
diawn IS not necessaiily that the non-official mind was 
steiiie Poi one thing, the oveibeaimg attitude of the 
officialdom in those days was moitally discouraging to 
any non-official initiative in matteis touching the consti- 
tution For anothei, the official mind has always a way 
of discovering unsoundness and impiacticability in any 
scheme oi suggestion put foiwaid by non-officials, however 
carefully thought out and based on experience the sugges- 
tion 01 scheme be, e ^ , the attitude of the late Mi Montagu 

33 
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and the late Loid Biikenhead towaids the pioposals of 
the Indian National Congress It is a familiar attitude 
not only m Mysore, but also in the whole of India The 
official, ensconced in the seat of power, can nevei see any- 
thing good anywbeie outside his own files Piactically 
since those days, theie has always been a group of 
foiwaid-minded men in the Assembly to keep up the 
demand for that which is the essence of lesponsible 
government, mz., the contiol of the popular Assembly 
ovei the executive The Eepoit itself records an instance 
of this, of 18S8 (Para 20 — in) About 1909 and foi some 

yeais thereafter, there were attempts made by the certain 
prominent membeis of the Assembly to form a Paity in 
the Assembly Theie was a “ Sarvajamka Sabha” which 
lived for a time and used to meet during the Assembly 
season m the Nanjarajabahadur Ohoultrj^ m Mysoie 
Then theie was the Piogressive Party foi several yeais 
which used to meet m the Eepresentatives’ Home 
Besides the late Mr M Venkatakrishnayya and the late 
Ml C. Sieemvasa Eao, theie weie many engaged m 
those attempts at organization, among whom, I should 
mention Mi Magadi Kainik Kiishna Murthi Eao and 
Ml Hosakoppa IHishna Eao as those who took leading 
paits Outside the Assembly also, there have been 
attempts at populai organization The Mysore People’s 
Convention was held in Bangalore m Decembei 19J9, 
and in addition to adopting a resolution asking for refoiras 
which constitute the substance of responsible government, 
a committee authoiized by it pioduced a scheme of such 
reforms in detail Three of the resolutions of that Con- 
vention are given as Appendix A to this Note This was 
followed aftei a time by othei organisations and confer- 
ences The Mysoie State Congress met in about 1926, 
and again m 1929 The Indian States’ Peoples’ Conference 
was held in Bangalore in August 1930 In April 1933, 
an All-Parties Confeience was held at Madhugiri All 
these several Confeiences pleaded for responsible govern- 
ment, or its substance I am mentioning these facts from 
my memory, owing to lack of facilities of reference at the 
moment But as to their being authentic facts, I have no 
doubt whatsoever And my object m citing them is to 
show (as against Paia 77 of the Eeport) that the picture 
of lesponsible government did not burst on the view of 
Mysoreans all of a sudden on the morrow of Mr 0 
Eajagopalachari’s accession to office in Madras It is an 
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aspiration of more than 20 years’ standing, to put it at 
the least Only, it did not possess the strength of num- 
bers until the Non-Brahmin Party came to realise the 
significance of it and joined in the struggle for it 


13 The Committee’s Views Reviewed 

Para 67 Resolutions on Constitutional Changes 

Nor is it correct to say that resolutions in respect of 
constitutional changes were discussed in the Assembly and 
the Council without at the same time recording that such 
resolutions were as often disallowed also An instance 
happened in June 1934 

Para 77 Impact of Ideas 

I cannot agree to the evaluation which the Report 
makes of what it describes as “ induced phenomenon ” 
(Para 77) Even “ induced phenomena ” become accli- 
matised in the process of time and must afterwards be 
reckoned with as though they weie factors as powerful 
as those described as indigenous We know that a man’s 
acquired characteristics play as large a part in his life as 
the inherited ones 

Paras 78 and 7.9 “ Rulers and the Ruled ” 

I must also express my dissent from the view embo- 
died in paragraphs 78 and 79 about there being no cleavage 
between the Rulers and the Ruled in Mysore as there is 
in British India The struggle of the Indian National 
Congress is divisible into two stages from the point of 
view of objective The first was anti-ahen and nationa- 
listic , and the second is democratic The racial aspect 
of the struggle may not be present m Mysore But the 
latter issue, viz , that of democracy, is as truly alive heie 
as there The distinction between the Rulers and the 
Ruled, — whether lacial homogeneity is there or not, — is a 
woikmg reality The distinction will become vmd if we 
designate the two classes respectively according to the 
functions they perform for society, viz , Tax-Spenders and 
Tax-Pay 61 s, or Power- Wielders and Obedience-Ti elders 
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Paia 88 Excessive Feai 

Ifc seems to me that the degiee of fear of the conse- 
quences of illiteiacy and piopagandism shown m paia- 
giaph 88 of the Eeport is excessive There is no pait of 
the woildin which half-educated men and demogogues aie 
scarce, and the fact of their piesence ought not to detei 
us fiom moving foiwaid. Social thinkers like Graham 
Wallas and Waltei Lippman have shown, fiom a 
systematic study of facts, how very haid it is to oigamze 
the intelligence and good sense of the community for fair 
and leasoned political judgment even in advanced coun- 
tnes like England and Ameiica If we are going to wait 
for lesponsible government for the day when mob orators 
and credulous crowds will all have ceased to be, we shall 
be waiting till the end of time 

Para 91 The Congress Scheme 

With reference to paragraph 91 of the Report 
ciiticismg the scheme of reforms put forward by the 
Mysoie Congress, I wish to record my dissent from the 
opinions expressed by the majority, particularly towards 
the close of the paragraph While I see nothing wrong 
in the scheme fiom the point of view of abstract theory, 
I hold that such a thing as an abstract theory is a bare 
mtellectual concept unrelated to this world and has no 
piagmatic value Eor practical purposes, a theory, is 
sound only if it has taken note of the relevant facts and 
realities of the case , and m this view, I consider that the 
Congress scheme is for our day impracticable. 


Responsible Government alwrays responsible to 
the Sovereign also 

Paia 105 {Lines 8, 9) alludes to a possible form of 
“ popular government ” not lesponsible to the Ruler 
I submit that in a monaichical State, there can be no 
conceivable form of responsible government without the 
Sovereign oi Ruler being himself an organic part of it and 
its very heart and head To him is the rest of the 
Government always responsible, — even when there is 
responsibility due to the Liegislature 
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Paras 105 and 107 Sealian Philosophy of Sovereignty 

I am unable to understand the precise implications 
of the Sealian theory, and what I understand of it does 
not command my assent My ideas of Sovereignty I have 
tried to set forth at some length in the first part of this 
Note As foi Dharvia in the sense of the Smnti or social 
and public law, it is a thing that has come down from 
ages, made not by any one Ehng or even any one Rishi oi 
Law-giver It is an accumulated inheritance of the com- 
munity 

Para 108 Why Majority Pules 

The philosophy behind Majority Rule is not simply 
that it is prudent to bow to the superior brute strength of 
numbers (as the paia of the Report at one point suggests), 
but also that the chances of the presence of wisdom are 
greater on the side on which there are more minds The 
quantum of intelligence and varieties of tempei and out- 
look as well as of experience aie geneially taken to be 
larger in a party of fifty than m one of ten The popular 
adage “ two heads aie bettei than one ” expi esses the same 
common notion Of course, this notion is not of universal 
validity It may well be that the biggei party is all made 
up of dunces and the smaller one of thoughtful men , but 
some working device must be found of resolving public 
difficulties , and on the assumption that the thoughtful 
and the thoughtless are geneially to be found mixed in 
every group or section of people. Majority Rule has been 
accepted not as an absolutely satisfactory and infallible 
rule, but as one which makes relatively for practical 
convenience and the disposal of public busmess The 
habit of obedience has its origin m trust , and the average 
man trusts the decision given by ten sooner than the 
decision made by just one man. Of course, there are 
great tracts of human life and vital problems of human 
existence to which it would be absurd to apply the 
Majority Rule , and in a legislature the Majority which 
omits to make all possible attempts to reconcile minori- 
ties, and treats them with resentment or with neglect, is 
not a wise majoiity and it cannot hope to last long All 
wise paihamentary decisions are majority-minonty pacta. 
That IS the British tradition The majority does not nde 
rough-shod , the mmoiity does not sulk or recalcitrate 
Both explore ways towards agreement 
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I 

Para 112 Is Self-Government a matte) of Natwjiahty 
only ‘I 

I am not sure that it is collect to say that Mr Gokhale 
was satisfied with self-government in the sense of lacial 
identity between the Government and the people In the 
year 1P08, addressing the 23id session of the Indian 
National Congress, on the eve of Mmto-Moiley Beforms, 
Ml Gokhale described the progress of India’s political 
movement as follows — 

“ Prom agitation to responsible association, and fiom lesponsible 
association — a long and weary step, but the step will have to come — 
to responsible admmistration ” 

This was nine yeais before Mi Montagu, accepting the 
phiase suggested by Loid Gurzon, made the pionounce- 
ment on Besponsible Government ioi India in the British 
House of Commons m August 1917 


Para 114 Overstated difficulties 

I must observe that the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, while enunciating sound principles, is guilty of 
exaggeration in its findings as to facts , and it is guilty of 
a senouB omission m not having attempted to ascertain 
how much of communal antagonisms and jealousies is to 
be attributed to the policies puisued overtly and covertly 
by the Government itself 

Para 116 UnuUerahle Majorities, etc 

I do not share the feeling that in the British Indian 
Provinces, the Hindu and Muslim majorities and minori- 
ties will aways remain so in the legislatures, and that the 
majority community will exclude the minority from seats 
of power So far as the Congress Mimstnes aie conceined 
at any late, they have everywhere tiled to take with them 
at least some representatives of the Muslim and other 
mmority communities It may not have given lull satisfac- 
tion to the mmonties conceined, but the token of a smcere 
desiie to conciliate and wm them over is suiely theie 
To the charge of absolutism brought against the Gongiess 
Baity, I have made answer in Part I of this Note, 
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' Ghaptee III— Section V of the Eepoet 

Paias 117-121 “ The Goal of GomMuUonal Beform ” 

On this whole Section, I have submitted my comments 
’ Pait I of this Note 

A a 124. Bicameralism 

For some reason that I have not been able to under- 
stand, some of my colleagues weie unwillmg to have the 
legislature in Mysore described as a bi-cameial one It 
IS not necessary that the two houses of a legislature should 
have the same or concurrent or co-ordmate powers and 
functions in order that the legislature may be called 
bi-cameial Rather is it usually the case that the two 
houses of a bi-cameial legislature aie, in their impoitant 
features, unlike and complementaiy to each other? Then 
functions do not oveilap They aie meant to check and 
collect each other The question therefoi e to be answered 
IS whethei, as a matter of fact, there are two houses to take 
part in the woik of the legislation m Mysore oi whethei 
there is only one Till now, the Representative Assembly 
has had the right of being consulted m regard to the 
general principles of proposed measuies of legislation 
Indeed, no Bill could ordinarily be introduced into the 
Legislative Council unless it had been previously consi- 
dered (whether approved or not) by the Representatrve 
Assembly Though a veiy small power, thrs one of 
previous consultation ceitamly was some share for the 
Assembly in the work of legislation The present Com- 
mittee has proposed some enlargement of this powei I 
proposed, but could not succeed in getting sanctioned, a 
much laiger share for the Assembly In any case, from 
the pomt of view of developments that are both desirable 
and (to my mind) probable in the future, there is every 
justification to regard the Representative Assembly as a 
collaboratoi with the Legislative Council and to count the 
two institutions as the chambers of one single legisla- 
ture which therefore might properly be described as a bi- 
cameral one Whichever be the label attached, I am 
emphatically of the opinion that the two houses should 
be regarded, together with the Sovereign, as one orgamc 
whole makmg up the legislative machmery of the State 
Any attempt to view the two houses either as detached 
from each other, or as rivals to be played against each 
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other, IS, in my humble view, haimful to the mteiests of 
the constitution 

The Legislahve Oouncil — accept the existence of 
the Legislative Council in addition to the Eepresentative 
Assembly not in a spirit of acquiescence in an unalteiable 
fact, but as in itself veiy desiiable At a time when the 
atmosphere is electrified with i evolutionary ideologies, 
and threats of disturbance to social peace and older are 
so vehement in every quarter, I consider it safe foi the 
State that theie should be some leasonable means for the 
prevention of hasty legislation and foi the caieful sciutmy 
of new schemes of reform I highly value every device 
that will make foi ordei and balance and equillibiium 
which to me are synonymous with even-handed justice 
and fair considei ation foi eveiy one of the paities and 
mteiests involved m any scheme and with the total absence 
of anger or malice or neglect towards any Not mmding the 
possiblity of being set down as old-fashioned, I must confess 
I still hold to the belief that a second chamber (the 
Legislative Council) has a useful function to perform in a- 
country like ours That function is of the usual three 
kinds — (i) Steadyiug the tempo of the more popular House ; 
and preventing haste m legislation, (ii) Persuadmg the 
Eepiesentative Assembly to cousidei aspects of the case 
that have escaped its attention and revising e , rectify- 
mg errois and supplying omissions) the diafts coming up 
from the Assembly , and (in) Attendmg to the technical 
details of the drafting of legislation and giving it perfec- 
tion of form As bases for these functions of the Upper 
House aie the tasks of the Eepiesentative Assembly — 
namely (i) to supply the basic data of general public needs 
and public opinion, (u) to attempt to reconcile the vaiious 
groups or interests involved, and (m) to indicate oi to 
approve the outlines of policies or measuies desired 
Briefly, the task of the Assembly would be creative , that 
of the Council critical The first is to furnish the raw 
material, the second to turn out the finished product 
Neither can by itself complete the work without the 
co-operation and at least the partial sanction of the otbei 

Parasl25-128 W7iy Assembly should control legislation 

aiger measure of control for the Eepiesen- 
than the Committee has sanctioned over 


I propose a 
tative Assembly 
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the work of legislation, foi reasons which I must set forth 
at some length (i) A great pait of the field of admmi- 
stiation is ooveied by legislation, and legislation is the 
fiist embodiment of the people’s will When theiefoie a 
legislature satisfactoiy to the people is hi ought into being 
and endowed with powers over a wide field, the occasions 
foi its seeking to censuie the executive would dimmish to 
a laige extent If the executive fails to cany out faith- 
fully the mandates of the people as lepioduced in the laws, 
the remedy would he either m a no-confidence motion oi 
similar action on the flooi of the house, oi in a Comt of 
Law (ii) Then theie is legislatuie’s powei to pass resolu- 
tions This would covei part of the ground that could 
not be covered by foimal legislation. It may be taken 
foi gianted that no executive in a popular government 
can afioid to be indifferent, much less hostile to, the 
e?:piession of populai will in the shcipe of lesolutions 
This would fuither i educe the likelihood of onslaughts on 
the Ministry by the legislative bodies (in) An instrument 
for disoovermg the lailuies of the executive in the two 
fields of legislation and resolutions is available to the 
hands of the legislature in the form of the right of inter- 
pellations, meant to elicit information When under 
these three heads of (i) Control ovei Legislation, 
(ii) Besolutions, and (iii) Interpellations, the Eepresenta- 
tive Assembly is endowed with large powers, to that 
extent would the possibility be diminished of attacks bj'’ 
the legislature on the Cabinet For, the field left for the 
play of the discretionary power and independent initiative 
of the executive would then be a very limited one , and 
the consequence of so delimiting the field of the exe- 
cutive’s mdependent action would be to reduce occasions of 
its liability to be called to account and to increase the 
chances of its stability and permanence In other words, 
the greater the control and responsibility vested in the 
Legislature itself, the smaller the risks to be faced by the 
Executive The effect would he one similar to that which 
IS desired by friends who recommend the American 
and SiViss models to us (Please see the paragraph 
headed “ Two Foreign Models ” in Part I of this Note ) 
What exactl}^ my recommendation in respect of the 
Bepiesentabive Assembly is may kindly be seen m Pait 
III of this Note If even that degree of initial control 
over, legislation is not vested m the Repiesentative 
Assembly, it will be difficult to see how the position 

34 
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of that institution is leally made better by the piesent 
ref 01 ms 

Paia 133 A Too Hlastic Power 

'I arn of the opinion that, among the subjects 
excluded from the purview of the Legislature, item (f) — 
mz., — “ Such other matters as may, from time to time, be 
specially reseived by His Highness the Mahaiaja for 
consideration bj’ the G-oveinment ” — is one fit to be 
omitted from that list The phrasing is too vague and 
geneial, and in that lies the possibility of an unnecessary 
and arbitrary cuitailment of the poweis of the legislature, 
by the executive of the Government 

Par a 135 Bills on Beligwns Mattel s 

I am particular about making it clear that I am 
totally against invoking the name oi the authority of the 
Soveieigu for sanction before the introduction of a Bill 
afiectmg Eeligion, etc. For leasons explained m the first 
pait of this Note, I am opposed to any procedure that is 
likely to cause the name of the Sovereign to be diagged 
into any kind of public contioversy, whether in connection 
with legislation affecting Religion, etc , oi any other 
kind of contioveisy whatsoever, — excepting a matter 
which is in the nature of an appeal against his Ministers 
and foi which there is no other remedy provided in the 
Constitution As a raattei of fact, a fundamental maxim 
of the Constitution is that the Sovereign always acts, even 
when exeicismg his prerogative, only on the advice of his 
Mmisteis It is only when then chaiactei and conduct are 
questioned that, as a last resoit, his help may be invoked 

I agree that Bills affecting the religious usages, etc , 
of a community should have obtamed the previous sanc- 
tion of the Chief Ministei oi Dewan , foi he primarily 
would be responsible foi dealmg with any public conse- 
quence of any pioposed legislation of that chaiactei My 
lecolleotion is that I voted in support of this view m the 
Committee 

Para 136, PejpresentaUve Asseinhhj and Taxation 

I do not share the view that the poweis over taxation 
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lecommended by the Committee foi the Assembly consti- 
tute “ an elective voice ” 

Paia 137. Budget in the liepi eseiitaUve Assembly 

I feel that in legaid to the annual Budget, the little 
addition of powei pioposed by the Committee foi the 
Eepiesentative Assembly, viz , the light of moving lesolu- 
tions on any of the major heads (but not then details) is 
one of some significance This light will affoid a good 
oppoitumty foi the ciiticism of the woiking of depait- 
ments and foi the ventilation of public giievances By 
means of amendments to pioposed lesolutious, the 
discussion of the working of G-oveinment Depaitments 
could be made faiily exhaustive 

Paia 138. Excluded Subjects 

I stronglv plead that the grant to the Indian 
Institute of Science (and grants m similai ciicumstances) 
should not be bioaght undei the category of “matteis 
governed by Treaties, etc , with the Paramount Powei.’ 

Para 144 Bepresentations in the Eepi esentahve Assembly 

The item of business in the Representative Assembly 
known as “ repiesentations ” is the relic of the age of 
petitioning on the one side and paternalism on the othei , 
and it IS out of place m au age of self-conscious and even 
aggressive citizenship In a formal assembly which is an 
mtegial pait of the legislatuie, the members should be 
taught to be piecise and business-like and to deal with 
matteis that belong to the public as a matter of right 
and justice and not as favouis and gifts The traditional 
“ representations ” in the Assembly aie vague in foim, 
miscellaneous m chaiactei, and pious m mtent, and they 
consume a lot of time without any adequate letuin to the 
public Government’s leplies aie most often just as vague 
and goody-goody Thus theie is a mutual education in 
the ait of making, on the one side, ill-thought-out and 
loosely foimed lequests and on the othei side of making 
bland and unseiious answeis This education unfits lather 
than mciease the fitness of the Assembly to become an 
oigan of Responsible Government It is foi this reason 
that I suggested the deletion of this old mane item of 
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business This elimination is made the moie easy now by 
the lecent levival of District and Taluk Confeiences Such 
local Confeiences are the piopei venue foi the consideia- 
tion of subjects which form the usual content of the 
Assembly Membei’s “representations ” 


If the above view will not prevail with the Govern- 
ment and the piactice of “ repie8entatio,ns ” be coutmued, 
I insist that local subjects should not be excluded from 
their scope The mismanagement of a village school oi 
the disrepaii of a village load may be a local subject , but 
the local authorities concerned may be unmindful of it foi 
years and m spite of lepeated local “ lepiesentations ” 
In such a case, why should not the populai representative 
have the light of bringing the mattei to the notice of the 
Cential Government in the Assembly ? Again, the local 
giievance of one village may be typical of the excellence 
of a hundred villages in diffeient localities Why should 
not the lepiesentative of one aggrieved locality have the 
nght of brmging the matter up in the Assembly? 


Paia 145 How really to consult 


1 agiee with the suggestion that on impoitant 
measuies contemplated by the Government, the Assembly 
should be consulted But it seems to me that this 
lecommendation is in too vague a foim to admit of 
tianslation into de jure phrases as desired by the Com- 
mittee I tried to give this idea a moie formal shape, 
and it will be found m Part III of this Note 


Paia 162 Electorates, Joint oi Sepa?ate ^ 

I should like to make cleai my leasons foi insisting 
that Government should do all that lies m then power to 
persuade oui fellow-citizens of the Muslim and Christian 
communities (as of course the Adi-Kainatakas and othei 
baokwaid sections of the Hindu community) to accept a 
system of joint electoiates foi the seats leseived foi their 
communities m the houses of the Legislatuie This 
should be done, I submit, without disturbing the pio- 
portions recommended by the Committee I considei it 
a fail and equitable distiibution of seats, and 1 would not 
have It upset even for the sake of joint electorates It is 
no gam to the State oi the general public to have to pay 
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for the fulfilment of one light principle by the saciifice of 
another condition of 3ustice and fair dealing 

One of the ways in which human liberty has come to 
establish itself in our day is in the freeing of the State 
from all vestiges of theocracy The State to-day is a 
puiely secular organisation Such a phrase as a “ Hindu 
State ” 01 a “Moslem State” or a “Christian State,” 
— except in a veiy loose sense indicative of the faith 
professed (i) eithei by a majority of the population oi (ii) 
by the ruling house, — is and ought to be obsolete and 
impel missible Religion — in the sense of theological 
dogma and ceremony — is becoming an altogethei 
“ private ” affair The State does not concern itself with 
any religion except to the extent of protecting it against 
attacks by otheis and others from its attacks , and, what 
IS more to the point, the State will not tolerate any 
interference in its domain by Religion The State’s 
concern is with those matters only which aie of common 
mteiest to its subjects of any and eveiy leligion and of no 
religion whatever as well 

The province of the State and the province of the 
Church being thus mutually exclusive (though not 
antagonistic), the fact of the existence of varieties in 
religious belief and practice among the people is utterl}' 
irrelevant to the normal purposes of the State That being 
so, to let these varieties cause a coi responding division in 
the civil life of the community is to cause a catalysis 
harmful to the State itself as well as to democracy The 
mtegiity of a State is not merely in the contiguity of its 
territory, or even in the acceptance of a common Kang or 
Government by its members Moie essentially, it is in a 
feeling of fundamental oneness- a sense of the community 
of aspiiations and destinies — that permeates the entire 
body of its Citizens This sense of oneness should find 
its natuial means of expiession in the system of election 
to the legislature and other important mstitutions of the 
State with which the population at laige comes into 
diiect and living contact If this means of emphatically 
bringmg before the people’s minds the fact of their 
essential unity and oneness in the life and the affairs of 
their State, is not put to use, the sense of common 
interests anci destinies and of civic fellowship will 
naturally become weakened bj'- sheer disuse, and theiein 
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lies danger, not to the separate communities as such, but 
to that laiger community which is called the State and 
IS the protecting mother of all. 

I lealise that, as I have alieady lemaiked, improve- 
ments under this head can be moie surely expected m 
Mysore m the wake of similai improvements in Biitish 
India But there is one hope actuating me in making this 
special appeal The Government of Mysoie to-day is in a 
special position to peisuade the minoiity and backward 
communities Its special solicitude for those communi- 
ties IS well known and recognised by them If Govern- 
ment therefore would use then influences with the leaders 
of those communities m the mterests of the umty and 
integiity of the body politic, I feel confident of their suc- 
cess I have the fear that, if this object is not achieved 
under this Government, there is very little chance of its 
being lealised by any other Government The cause will 
then have to be taken up and promoted by othei agencies 
and thiough othei means That would mean a veiy long 
time In the mean time, separatism will have become 
a settled habit with the communities concerned , and 
incalculable haim will have been done The only objec- 
tion I have been able to understand, which the opponents 
of joint electorates have raised, is that a Muslim oi 
Chnstian oi Adikainataka lepiesentative of his commu- 
nity, returned thiough the sieve of the general electorates 
(of whichever pattern the sieve be) is likely to prove some- 
what of a moderate so far as the championship of his 
particular sect is concerned, — that the intensity of his 
devotion to his communal or sectional causes will be some- 
what diluted I would earnestly submit that if this be at 
all a loss to the communitj^, the community should agiee 
to bear it, considenng it a saciifice made out of its love 
foi our common motherland 

Paia 169 Univeisity Bepiesentation the Mepieseji- 
taUve Assemhly 

I consider that in an Assembly of 300, just two seats 
will not be too much to set apart for the repiesentation 
of the only seat of modern learning and oultuie m the 
State The representatives of the Umvemity are expected 
to be independent-minded pemons who will look at every 
question without any partisan bias and mainly fi om the 
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point of view of principles I think it will be helpful to 
the Assembly if loom is made foi the participation, in its 
dehbei ations, of at least two men who will bring the type 
of scientific and informed mind that should be the special 
gift of the University 

Paia 173 Piesident of the Bepi esentative Assembly 

On the question of the piesidentship of the Assembly, 
I am positively of the view that it is of greatei advantage 
both to the Assembly and to the Constitution as a whole 
that the Assembly should have an elected President, — an 
exception being made, if considered necessaiy, foi its 
fiist life-period, and a non-official being nominated uudei 
His Highness the Mahaiaja’s orders foi that period The 
chief giound assigned by the Committee for i ejecting this 
idea IS that the membeis of the Assembly have “ Eepiesen- 
tations ” to make and that the head of the admimstiation 
should be tbeie to give ready replies I have alieady said 
that I consider this item of “ Eepiesentations ” the least 
part, and ceitainly not an impoitant part, of the woik of 
the Assembly The Assembly should become moie and 
moie of a legislative bod}'- It should acquiie a high 
sense of lesponsibility and cany on business in a 
pailiamentary style An elected Piesident is theiefoie 
essential 

I am indicating One or two other leasons (ii) The 
time-spiiit IS such that we have got to be piepaied foi 
more and moie exhibitions of ciitical humoui and moie and 
moie “scenes ” of irntation on the floor of the Assembly 
With the piogiess of time, attacks on the Goveinment aie 
bound to become moie and more spirited and to be 
increasingly applauded by sections of the public It is no 
good for anybody that the head of the admmistiation 
should sit there exposed to all this He should indeed be 
moie than human if he weie not to be affected by all these 
critical and maybe hypei critical demonstrations Can 
the advantage of listening to “ lepiesentations ” counter- 
balance this disadvantage bo the administration ? 

(m) There wrll always be “parties”, — at least 
informal and unorganised “ parties ” in the Assembly, if 
not formal ones , and they are sure to raise a contention 
ovei almost every question. If one parcy were to support 
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the Government, we may be sme that theie will be 
anothei to countei-act or nullify that suppoit, and when 
a question or a point of ordei has been raised foi the 
decision of the chan, any luling coming therefrom, hoW' 
evei fan and high-minded, is sure to be cavilled at by this 
party or that as paitiality shown to its opponent - and 
this, if not on the floor of the Assembl}^, then among 
partisans and sundiy neutials wherever and whenever 
they are seen. An atmosphere of suspicion and unfriendli- 
ness 18 thus likely to be created in the process of time 
for the head of the admmistiation who properly ought to 
have the goodwill and co-opeiation of as manj' parties as 
possible and as much of it as possible 

(iv) Further, as I shall try to show later, if the 
Assembly should be endowed with complete freedom of 
speech, it is necessary that it should have a President 
who will be amenable to its control 

Para 174 Terms not to he conteirmnous 

Three considerations, besides that recorded in the 
Eeport, are present to my mind for lecommending that 
the life-periods of the two Houses of the legislature should 
not be made to expire simultaneously (i) There should 
always be a remainder of previous knowledge and experience 
left at least in any one of the two Houses, so that tbeie 
might be continuity in the foundations of public policy 
(ii) Difieience in the timings of elections to the two bodies 
will be to double the opportunities for the country to 
express its mmd, and so there will be the possibility of 
the latest phase of public opinion becoiping available 
(ill) It also means an opportunity to the electors to make 
what party or group adjustments they would like to make 
as between the two Houses 

Paia 176 Allowances to Representative Assemhly 
Membeis 

I ask for equality of tieatment as between Eepiesen- 
tative Assembly and Legislative Council Members in 
mspect of allowances and status as a matter of principle 
"^^P^^^es of superior ity or inferiority should not be 
allov^ed to develop between the two Houses The mem- 
ers o oth Houses aie alike engaged in the seivice of 
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then fellow-citizens and any differentiation made between 
them in treatment is likely to breed undesiiable caste 
feelings 

Para 179 A Too Elastic Phrase 

This relates to proviso (1-a) of section 13 of the 
existing Mysoie Legislative Act (No XIX of 1923) The 
pioviso is to the effect that Government shall have powei 
to restoie any leduction made by the Legislative Council 
of the amount of a demand “ if necessary, foi the discharge 
of Government’s lesponsibility ” It appeals to me that 
the pbiase “the discharge of Government’s lesponsibihty ” 
in this context is much too wide and that its scope should 
be more definitely and moie piecisely indicated Other- 
wise there will be a possibility of abuses and theiefore 
of frictions occunmg 

Paias 181 and 182 Legislative GoimciVs Composition 

I consider that in the pioposed composition of the 
Legislative Council, the vaiious elements stand faiily 
balanced except undei one head Balance of elements is 
a merit if what is aimed at is a certain stability and 
steadiness Personally, I feel that these qualities aie 
uecessaiy in the Legislature for a penod of preparation 
and piobation such as the one now befoie us The various 
elements have to be brought to a condition of goodwill 
and confidence towards one anothei, and possibilities of 
jealousy oi suspicion among them should be obviated by 
every possible means It is aftei they have come to good 
understanding and developed an attitude of mutual tiust 
and even friendly foigiveness towards one anothei that 
the countiy can venture to take the next step forwaid 
When the confidence of those sections of the public which 
at piesent aie characterised by misgivings m lespect of 
responsible government has been won for, it will be the 
time foi oui making the legislature dynamic That will 
be the day of tiue lesponsible government, and the legisla- 
tuie will then necessaiily have to possess a larger propor- 
tion of direct teiritoiial lepiesentatives 

Whethei the vaiious elements in a house of legisla- 
tuie should be evenly balanced oi whether any one of 
them should Pe allowed a degiee of piepondeiance depends 

35 
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upon what we intend the legifilatuie to achieve — whethei 
we wish it to go slow oi go to fast, to be hbeial, 
01 to be ladical In the tianeitional stage now befoie 
us, when, not a popular ministiy, but a mixed one 
will be in powei, a legislative house dominated by 
deinociatic and dynamic elements will only piove a souice 
of constitutional fiiction and fiequent inteiiuptions of 
piogiess in all ways Indeed, add 10 oi 12 to the numbei 
of seats assigned (24) foi teiiitorial lepiesentation in the 
piesent scheme without alteimg the othei allotments, 
you will then have a solid block of 34 oi 36 membeis 
coming diieot fiom the countiy at jaige in a house of 78 
01 80 If only they manage to get an accietion of 5 oi 6 
flora othei non-official gioups which have a total stiength 
of 28, they could chen virtually establish responsible 
government — that is, they could inflict defeat upon the 
Government tune aftei time What is the moial status 
and stiength of an oft-defeated cabinet which is constitu- 
tionally not able to exchange positions ? 

Nominated Giowp — Now to the featme to which 
I have taken exception. Out of the 24 places allotted foi 
Government’s nomination, 16 are eaimaiked foi officials 
I consider this too much My own allotment at one 
stage was as follows — 


Tenitonal representation 

24 

Special oommumties and inteiests 

20 

Officials nominated 

10 

Non-officials nominated 

10 


64 


Howevei I could not help sympathising with those who 
expiessed fears of the possibility, in the piesent temper of 
the countr}', of there coming into the Legislative Council 
a solid gioup to piesent a determined and wanton opposi- 
tion to every governmental measure without pausing to 
enquire whethei it was good oi bad But even such an 
eventuality cannot justify the mciease of official stiength 
to 16 I do not see any reason foi taking it beyond 12. 
Officials 12 and non-offioials 8, making a total of 20 nomi- 
nations, would equalize this group with that of Minoiities 
and Special Interests , and that is fair. Incidentally, this 
reduction of the size of the Council should not be a 
matter for legiet 



para 194. Beinovabihty of the Executive 

Under this head I have only to point out the inapt- 
ness of the compaiison instituted between the Executive 
Council in Mysore and the Swiss Cabinet by the Seal 
Committee Selecting one feature of a foieign constitution 
for commendation after teanng it from its enviionment 
and social setting is obviously fallacious and misleading 
With the position of the Executive m the Swiss and the 
USA Constitutions, I have dealt in Part I of this 
Eote 

Para 207 The Executive and the Legislature, — Address 

to the Thione 

Since my moving and losing my proposition in the 
Committee on the subject of an Address to the Throne, 
I am thankful to have found the valuable support of 
Dr F X DeSouza for that idea In Pait III of this 
Note, I am giving the text of my proposition Without 
such a provision, I am afiaid there will be nothing m the 
scheme now lecommended for the people to enthuse over 
After all, the conditions suggested for the admission of 
a motion of Addiess and for its passing and becoming 
effective are so extremely hard that the chances of this 
power being put to use are exceedingly raie If even this 
modicum of powei, to be used in the last resort and in 
extreme cases, is not placed m the hands of the Legisla- 
ture, there would be little opportunity given it foi educating 
itself in the ways of lesponsibility Let us remember that 
it 18 the sense of powei that develops the sense of 
responsibihty The man without powei can afford to be 
iriesponsible and very often is so 

Para 209 The Deivan 

The point I wish to laise under this head is one of 
nomenclature The phiase “ Chief Mimstei ” should be 
lecognised as the English equivalent of the Indian word 
“ Dewan ” That precisely seems to be the meaning of 
the Committee, though when the point was put to it 
specifically, I received no clear answer To my mind, it 
IS clear that the Dewan too is a Mmistei and the first 
among Mimsteis The phrase ' Prime-Ministei ’ oi 
‘ Chief Minister ’ is therefore appiopnate 
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Paia 216 Disqualifications of Electors 

I have two points to submit undei this head — 

(i) Those who have snSered conviction on account 
of their political opinions and activities, unless such 
activities have involved deeds of violence, should not be 
regarded as disqualified to exeicise fianchise and seek 
election to the Legislatuie 

(ii) In Pait III of this Note, my proposal about the 
need foi a Law of Natmalization foi Mysore is to be seen 
The absence of such a law has led to many anomalies m 
recruitment to oui public services and m the administration 
of facilities in oui educational institutions as well as in 
our public life and the confeiment of oui emo privileges 
I am thankful the Committee has endorsed the idea 

Paia 217 Ages of Legislatois 

I consider that the age of 21 years is sufficient foi 
candidates foi the Assembly and 25 foi candidates foi the 
Legislative Council The age of 21 years is considered 
sufficient for entry mto the Civil Service and the Educa- 
tional Semce as well as mto learned piofessions like Law 
and Medicine Ceitamly, the members of these services and 
piofessions peifoim responsible functions at that age, and 
the questions that members of the Bepresentative 
Assembly have to deal with aie of compaiable impoitance, 
and theieis no reason why persons of the same age should 
be deemed unequal to these latter responsibilities 

Paia 223 Fieedom of Speech fo? the Bepi esentative 

Assembhj 

This privilege is but one element of the parliamentary 
ideology , and it is inseparably linked up with the condi- 
tion that the authonty to regulate the exeicise of this 
pnvilege should be one who is subject to the authonty of 
the house as a whole It should be boine m mind that 
the Speaker of the Biitish House of Commons and the 
Presidents of the Legislative Houses in British India aie 
all officeis elected by the respective houses, and liable, m 
ceitam conditions, to be removed fiom office by those 
bodies It is this salutaiy provision that places the 
regulation of the exercise of that privilege m those houses 
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above suspicion When the Piesident is an unoensuiable 
and irremovable one, there would be no help if some 
people were to feel that, secure in his position, he exeicised 
his regulative authoiity with partiality oi prejudice, and 
he would have no way of challenging oi rebutting the 
charge If the Repiesentative Assembly must have this 
fieedom, it must have the coirelated piivilege of electing, 
and of judging, its Piesident I have discussed the 
matter at greater length m my Note appended to the 
Report, dated the 28th of May 1936, of the Committee 
appomted to revise the Repiesentative Assembly and 
Legislative Council Rules It is given as Appendix B 
to this Note 

Paras 224 and 225 Repi esentatwn in the Fedeial 
Legislature 

Since the Committee wrote its Report, the scheme of 
Fedeiation has been tossed into inid-air by the exigencies 
of War If that scheme ever comes back to the earth 
agam, my idea of fillmg the Federal Legislature on behalf 
of Mysore is as follows — 

(1) To the Federal Assembly, all the seven allowed to the State 

should be returned by the people by direct election 

(2) To the Federal Council, the thiee allowed to the State should 

be (i) nominated by the Government , or (ii) elected by 
the legislature (Eepresentative Assembly and Legislative 
Council) 

(In a Federal Legislaure, it is pioper that the moie popular 
chambei should lepiesent the nation at large, and the 
other chamber should be composed of the spokesmen of 
the component units taken sepaiately ) 

(3) As foi quabfications, seeing that the subjects which the 

State has to transfer to Fedeiation are the subjects 
which, eithei our legislatm-e is already competent to 
deal with or it would be competent to deal with if the 
State itself had full jurisdiction m those matters, I plead 
that the quabfications presoiibed foi electors and candi- 
dates in the case of our local Legislative Council should 
be regaided as quite sufiicient in the case of the Federal 
Legislatuie also 

(4) I am emphatically against the system of Proportional 

Eepiesentation, whether foi the Federal Legislatuie oi 
an 3 rwhere else 

Firstly, it opeiates against the cause of lesponsible 
' government by making homogeneity m Cabinet foirnation 
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impossible of attainmenb A system that makes for the 
exact reproduction, and not the rounding off, of all the 
fine angularities and notches of political feehng is no 
help to the cause of stabihty and harmony in a ministry 

Secondly, politics being at beat a rough affau, there 
IS no particulai pur^iose to be seemed by attending so 
mathematicUy punctiliously to the delicate shades and 
nuances of pohtical opinion 

Thirdly, pohtical opimon as it exists to-day in our 
oounti-y has neithei crystallised m vexy distinguishable 
foims, nor is it seen m its subtle niceties by the aveiago 
voting intelhgence 

Paia 22S Mysore's Federal Bepi esentatives and Mysore 

Gov&} nment 

I give in Part III of this Note the draft of the decla- 
lation mentioned in paragiaph 228 of the Repoib 

Paia 233 Fundamental Rights 

I would suggest the addition of the following as 
item (xn) to tbe list of guaiantees given m that para- 
giaph of the Committee — 

The continued enjoyment of all hereditary lights of pixipeity 
and service is guaianteed, subject to the condition that V7hen 
the interests of the State necessitate their modification, fair 
compensation shall be made to the suffeiers 


14 Real Scope of Present Reforms 

It IS not pretended that the scheme of i eforms embodied 
m the Committee’s Repoit attempts to mtioduce Responsi- 
ble Government either in full oi m part To my undeistand- 
mg, it seeks only to prepaie the coimtry for the advent of 
that regime aftei a time The test to he applied to each 
pioposal theiefoie is whether it is helpful directly oi 
mdiiectly to piogress towards that goal It is in this 
spmt that I have m llie foiegomg paiagiaphs reviewed the 
contents of Chapter IV of the Report and suggested 
modifications 
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PART III 

Additional and Alternative Proposals 


15- A Need for such Proposals 

A statement of opinioo, with the fiist-peisonal 
pionoim as the subject of the sentence, paiticulaily when 
made in dissideuce from a superioi, is liable to be counted 
a piece of vanity The only means of escape from this 
iisk is, for the membei of a body charged with issues of 
consequence to the countr^q to choke the still small voice 
within him which, however, will then not leturn to silence 
befoie ciying ‘‘ Bosh f ” Rathei than have to face this 
seciet mockery, let me take the open iisk 

In all sincerity, I feel that the proposals of the 
Committee as they stand fall short not only of the 
lequirements of the political situation, but also of what is 
barely due to the people as a lesult of (i) Government’s 
own pievious commitments m enunciations of policy, and 
(ii) the country’s educational and social advancement of 
the past 50 — 60 j^'ears The main question for me is not 
whethei the Committee’s scheme will be swallowed by the 
country We could always count upon some vho will be 
glad to avail themselves of any kind of opening or oppoi- 
tunity in public life. The question for me is -whethei the 
scheme is fit and worthy to be offered seriously to seiious- 
minded citizens? Whether it possesses the vitality to 
lead the countiy foiward ? Whether it can sufiSce to keep 
away tumultuous agitation foi at least a decade ^ When 
a starving man goes to you for lelief, you could either 
offer him meals foi a day or a week, oi pub him to an 
occupation which will enable him to find his own meals 
I would piefer the lattei kind of hplp In all humility, 
I submit that the Committee’s scheme seems to my 
mind to lesemble the foimei type of kindness 

My object in suggestmg the modifications indicated in 
Bait II of this Note and the additions pioposed below is 
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to make the scheme moie satisfying and dm able without 
bringmg m any iisks If is my honest feeling that the 
Government can go a step furthei than the Committee on 
the lines heiem shown, without in the least imperillmg 
any mterest of any party m the State Half-heaited 
concessions can neither win gratitude noi bung peace 

The leforms will be judged not accoidmg to the 
numbei of mmisteiial and othei offices opened to a few 
individuals m public life, but accoidmg to the measuie of 
powei put m the bauds of the demociatic bodiea m the 
constitution. No one, I am suie, fancies that constitu- 
tional lefoim IS creating jobs, oi that agitation will go 
down aftei a day of piize-distribution to public men 

I piay nothing may tempt Government to tighten 
their hand when giving The Police and the Magistmcy 
may have, for the time being, silenced the voice of agitation, 
or the popular oiganizations may have themselves giown 
weak m spuit oi in lesouroe It is not for far- visioned 
statesmen to fix then eyes foi any length of time on the 
temporaiy ups and downs of populai movements. It is 
the deepei forces and more enduimg impulses of the whole 
milieu, — of the whole of life aiound, — that should engage 
their attention Education inevitably bungs a certain 
sense of rise m life to every one In its tiam comes self- 
consciousness, which gives biith to equal itariau claims in 
economic, social and civic fields. Indeed, the political 
ferment of our day is a complex of all The State there- 
fore that piomotes education inevitably promotes a 
populai uprise, and if the luleis feel at any moment 
tempted to hope that populai aspirations can he kept down 
and status quo preserved by the strength of their arms, 
they would do well to lemmd themselves of the lines of 
the seer-poet. Words woith — 

The power of armies is a visible thing, 

Formal, and ciicumsonbed in time and space 
But who the limits of that power shall trace 
Which a brave people mto hght can bring 
Or hide, at will, foi Freedom combating, 

By ]ust levenge inflamed ? 

From yeai to yeai 

Spnnga this indigenous produce, far and near , 

No craft this subtle element can bind, 

Eising like water fiom the soil, to find 
If every nook a hp that it may cheer 
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Some of the proposals given below weie moved in the 
Committee, but without success Some others had been 
put in the hands of the esteemed Chairman , but time 
could not be found for them A few of these old piopo- 
sals are in a revised foim here There are also some 
new pioposals 

I must apologise to the reader foi the possible lack of 
Older in the aiiangement of the pioposals and generally 
foi the possible obscurities and maccuiacies of expiession 
thioughout the Note Part of my excuse (only a part) is 
m my broken health and in the shortness of the time 
available to me With leference to the more important 
of the following proposals, I should peihaps have added a 
word or two of explanation had I had more time and 
physical stiength I trust the reader’s co-operation will 
lendei my omission negligible 


B. The Proposals 

1 The Constitution Act — There should be one 
Constitution Act embodying provisions i elating not only 
to the two houses of Legislatuie, but also to the Executive 
(or the Cabinet of Ministers), the Judiciary, the Poweis 
and Pierogatives of the Sovereign and the Eights 
guaianteed to Citizens 

2 Declaiation of Goal — The preamble to the 
Constitution Act oi a loyal lesciipt accompanying it 
should contain a declaration of the goal of Eesponsible 
Government on the lines suggested in this Note (page 27) 
as distinguished from the Committee’s foimula 


The Legislature 


3 Representative Assembly — 
(i) Qualifications Age 

For voters 18 years 

For Candidates 21 „ 


Education 

Lower Secondary or 
Upper Pnmary 

S S L C 


(u) Two seats for the University 


36 
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(in) Sessions — 

(A) The Dasara and the Birthday Sessions may begin after 
an interval of at least two days fi-om the last day of 
the respective festivities 

Reasons ■ — 

(1) The fe'stive attractions of the season affect the 
quahty of the woik as also the quantity, dividing 
attention and enthusiasm 

(2) Pohtics IS stnfe, and it is hardly the companion for 
a season of ninth and good feehng When these 
seasons were first fixed, our pohtics was a com- 
paratively tame affan But that is permanently 
changed now 

(B) If Dasara and Birthday seasons could be altogether 
avoided, it would be so much the better for business 

(C) I would have the Representative Assembly meet thiee 
times a year — 

(1) Dasara (September-Ootobei) 5 days 

(2) Summer (January-Pebruary) 5 ,, 

(3) Birthday (May-Juue) 8 ,, (Budget Session) 

Total 18 „ as now already 

fixed 

Eoughly, this would leave an inteival of four months 
between one session and anothei , and if we mean to 
develop in the parliamentary way,— that is, bring public 
business moie and more undei the eye of the public we 
cannot help lucieasmg the number of meetings and 
lessening the length of the interval Public business is 
growing in volume and complexity , and the political 
intelligence of the people is giowmg also Hence the 
need for more fieqnent sessions. 

(iv) The number of Resolutions for consideration at a session be 
fixed at 25 instead of 12 and " Representations ” giving place to “ Reso- 
lutions ”) 

(v) The President to be (if necessary) a nOn-offioial member 
nominated for the first hfe-term, and afterwards one elected by the 
house 


4 The Legislative Gouncil — 

(i) Official members not to exceed 12 

(ii) Age of members— 26 years 
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(m) Gontwl over Public Expenditme — (a) When the Govern- 
ment proposes to undertake any new scheme or project, whether 
included m the year’s Budget or not, involving the expenditure 
(in the aggregate) of a sum exceeding (say) Es 5,000, it shall, hefoie 
undertaking the work, place the proposal in the from of a token 
demand before the Legislative Council for appro\al 

(b) When the Government proposes to create a new post or 
ofiice not included in the yeai’s Budget, involving an expenditure 
exceeding (saj) Es 2,000 a yeai, it shall place the proposal in the foim 
of a token demand before the Legislative Council for approval, before 
proceeding to cieate the post or ofQce 

(c) Theie shall be a Standing Finance Committee of the Legis- 
lative Council to whicli, in urgent cases, proposals of the kind above 
indicated may be referred for approval , and such approval of the 
Committee iviU be subject to confirmation bv the Legislative Council 
at the earliest session of it after the decision of the Standing Finance 
Committte 


For Both Houses. 

5 Hides and Standing Oiders — Each bouse of the 
legislature should have full powers for makiug and modi- 
fying lules and standing orders foi its business and 
piocedure, and may appoint a Standing Committee to 
which all such matters ma}'- be lefeired 

6 Questions of Privilege — Bach house of the legisla- 
ture may set up a Committee of Privileges to which all 
cases of breaches by members may be refeued for recom- 
mendation as to appiopiiate action, also all doubts and 
questions , its opinions being subject to revision by the 
house 

7 Balloting of Resolutions — Ciders 84 (d) (2), (4) 
of the Standing Urdeis of the Legislative Council relating 
to the balloting for Resolutions should be so re-written 
that the numbermg contemplated in them will be of the 
Members wishmg to rdove lesolutions and not (as at 
present) of the lesolutions 

(The ctiange proposed is m accoi dance with 
the procedure of the Biitish House of Commons, 
vide May — ^Appendix C to this Note The present 
method of numbermg the resolutions (instead of the 
members) gives a better chance to the member who 
sends as many resolutions as possible than to hun 
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who shows gi eater consideiation for his fellow- 
roembers, and also hettei discrimination, by sending 
up only one caiefully chosen subject) 

8 CovwmnicaUon betwem the two houses — The 
proceedings of each house of the legislatuie (including 
lesolutions passed and rejected, the votings on othei 
motions, ofiicial pronouncements, documents, questions, 
and answeis, etc, with relevant particulais) should be, 
from time to time, foimally reported to the othei house 
as soon as piacticable, copies of the repoits and connected 
papeis bemg sent sepaiately befoiehand to the members 

» 

9 Legislative Proceduie — (1) Every legislative 
measuie proposed by the Government (other thanmeasuies 
of an emergent oi special character) shall, before it is 
introduced in the Legislative Council, be placed befoie 
the Representative Assembly m the foim of a Bill, 
together with a statement of objects and reasons, and 
wheie the Piesident of the Assembly deems it desuable, 
with also a summary of the Bill The Bill, the Statement 
and the Summary shall be m both the English and 
Kannada languages. 

(2) The Bill, if passed whether unanimously or by 
a majority, by the Representative Assembly, may be 
introduced in the Legislative Council 

(3) If rejected by not less than two-thiids of the 
members of the Representative Assembly at a sittmg at 
which not less than three-fourths of the total number of 
members aie present, the Bill shall not be mtroduced 
in the Legislative Council (the opposition being a very 
strong one) 

(4) If rejected by a majority smaller than that 
prescribed in the preceding clause, the Bill may 
(Representative Assembly’s opposition being a moderate 
one) be mtioduced m the Legislative Council, subject to 
the following condition — 

That the Bill will be accompanied by a statement by the 
Government setting out briefly the i easons why the Govern- 
ment considers it necessary to introduce the measure in 
spite of the adverse vote of the Representative Assembly 
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(5) In every c^se, befo) e the Bill is finally disposed 
of by tbe Legislative Council, it shall be open to the 
Representative Assembly to mdicate, by means of resolu- 
tions, any changes it desnes to be made in the Bill 
The resolutions so passed by tbe Repiesentative Assembly 
may (i) either be adopted by the Government, or (u) be 
placed before the Select Committee of tbe Legislative 
Council for its consideration 

(6) Loi the lattei purpose, a Joint Select Com- 
mittee of the two houses may be formed which will 
include thiee membeis of the Representative Assembly 
selected by its President including, as far as possible, 
the moveis and seconders of the said lesolutions 

(7) Votes on the Bill as a whole and on each of 
the lesolutions moved thereon shall be taken separately 
in the Representative Assembly 

10 Dissolution of the Legislature — Power should 
be reserved foi the Sovereign to dissolve eithei oi both 
of the houses at any time 

(This may bo to find out how far the country 
IB supportmg the policies of the Government oi how 
faithfully the legislatuie rcpiesents the mmd of the 
country, or for any other sulhcient reasons ) 

11 Joint Standing Gommittees — Tbe status and the 
business efficiency of the Depaitmental Standing Com- 
mittees of the two houses, sanctioned as part of the 1923 
scheme, should be improved by requiring them (i) to meet 
regularly once in eveiy two months, (ii) to produce 
brief annual reports on then working, for submission to 
the Representative Assembly and the Legislative Council, 
and (ill) by refeiiing to them all questions of public 
policy arising m the several departments relating to them 
and not appomting other ad-hoc committees except in 
rare and special cases The committees may be given 
the power of co-opting members either from within the 
houses of legislatuie oi fiom without 

(The idea of these Committees, I submit, has 
not been given a fair and senous trial so fai I see 
m the idea a very good means for non-officials 
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aspinng to adrninistiative responsibilities, of acquiring 
an inside knov. ledge of the woiking of public Depait- 
ments and a close insight into the natuie of the 
pioblems that confiont them ) 

12 The Address — The Legislated s Ghecl over 
the Executive — (i) When m the opinion of not less than 
50 members of the Representative Assembly (or 20 inem- 
beis of the Legislative Council), an occasion of extiaoidi- 
naiy impoitance to the well-being of the State or a 
question of special public mteiest in i elation to any 
branch of the administiation oi any policy oi measure 
of the Gfoveinment has aiisen, they may jointly give 
notice to the President of the house of which they are 
membeis, of then intention to move m the house that 
a humble Address be piesented to the Sovereign in the 
matter, the notice setting out the teims of the Address 

(ii) The Piesident, after satisfying himself that the 
notice IS in accoi dance with presciibed conditions (which 
shall include the conditions piesciibed as to the natuie of 
Resolutions in general, namely, avoidance of defamatoiy 
01 libellous refeien'ces, etc }, forward a copy thereof to the 
Dewan or Chief Minister and mquiie whethei, in his 
opinion, the Address proposed is one that could be moved 
m the house without detriment to public inteiests , and 
if no reply be received objecting to the proposal, the 
President shall allow the Address to be moved 

(ill) The Address shall be deemed to have been 
adopted by the house only when it is passed by not less 
than two-thirds of the total number of members of the 
Representative Assembly (or two-tbirds of the total 
number of non-official members of the Legislative Council) 

(iv) When so adopted, the Address shall be sub- 
mitted to the Sovereign for such action as he may be 
pleased to order thereon 

(This 18 merely a way of bringing forcibly to the 
notice of His Highness any grievance of a grave oi 
extraordinary character. tVith reference to Para 207 
(ill) of the Report on the subject, I have to state here 
that neithei Resolutions which relate to ordinary 
matteis, nor cut motions which find room for only 
specific L§paitmental details and are confined to the 
Budget sessions, can achieve the purpose of an 
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Addiess Besolutions and Cut Motions, moieovei, aie 
usually individual affaiis — (e g , sponsored by one 
member oi any laiger numbei of membeis which may 
not be a piescnbed number) , and they, therefoie, aie 
no pnma facie index of any intensity and unanimity 
of feeling Furthei, Resolutions aie subject to the 
unceitamties of the ballot box and to manipulation 
by party cliques and coteiies In oidei to bring out 
the geneial feeling with concentiated emphasis — 
concentration of attention being the essence of the 
thing, — if the wa} of a No-Confidence motion is to 
be avoided, the Addiess method is the only one we 
can think of ) 

13 Audttoi -General — I proposed in the Committee 
that piovision should be made foi the appointment of an 
independent Auditor-Greneral, — his teims of office being 
similar to those now recommended foi High Court Judges 
by the Committee, so as to ensure his independence of 
the Executive which is the spendmg authoiity The 
Auditoi -General’s functions will lelate mainly to audit of 
accounts of the income and expenditme of the State 
Geneially his position is to be analogous to that of the 
coiiesponding officer m British India (Sections 166, 167 
et seq of the Government of India Act, 1935 ) 

A majority of the Committee weie of the opinion 
that in view of the G 0 No G 17672-8 — GM 
676-17-1, dated 22nd June 1918, which elaboiates 
aiiangements for the efficient and independent 
scrutiny of expenditure proposals and actual accounts 
of expenditure, etc , any separate arrangements in 
Mysore are unnecessary I have been awaie of the 
above Government Order practically since the date 
of its issue , and at the moment of wiitmg this Note, 

I have it before me But what the public would 
always wish to know is not whether there are sound 
and adequate rules in existence, but whether the 
rules are being faithfully observed day in and day 
out Id order to satisfy the latter condition, which 
IS the more important one, I still think that some- 
thing should be done to assure the public and the legis- 
lature that there is independent scrutiny of the State’s 
financial transactions, — something such as theiaismg 
of the status of the Financial Secretai y to that of a 
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High Court Judge If the Government will not thmk of 
this mattei, perhaps the leconstituted legislatuie will 

14 The Constitution Act and the Courts — When a 
doubt 01 difficulty arises as to the meaning oi implication 
of any part oi section of the Constitution Act oi of Euies 
made thereunder, if no other means of solving such doubt 
or difficulty be piovided m that Act, any person interested 
in the mattei may apply to the High Couit foi an intei- 
pretation of that part or section of the Act oi the Euies, 
and the interpietatiou of the High Court shall be accepted 
as final 

Provided that this Clause is not to be constiued as 
affecting the powei of the legislatuie to amend or alter the 
Act 01 the Euies so lefeiied to the High Court, foi futuie 
use {y%de Sections 205, 207, 212 of the Goveinment of 
India Act, 1936 ) 

15 Citizen's Means of Enfoicing his Bights — 

(i) Provisions on the fines of Sections 45, 46 47, 48, 49 and 
61 of Chapter VIII, relating to the Enforcement of Public 
Duties, of the Indian Specific Belief Act, No 1 of 1877, 
should be mcorpoiated m the coiiesponding Mysore Act, 
I of 1877, in otdei to enable a subject of the State to 
invoke the aid of the Couits to secure the due performance 
of duty by a public authority in a case of omission or 
neglect on its part ' 

(Opponents of this proposal argue that the lemedy 
piovided in the British Indian Specific Belief Act is 
available only to the Presidency towns of Madias, 
Bombay and Calcutta, and that even theie instances of 
the use of the lemedy aie rare My answei is, first, 
that there aie other remedies available to the citizen 
there — such as the light of suing the Secietary of 
State , and secondly that the very existence of such 
a law acts as a prophylactic It is not necessary 
that the policeman should flourish his baton oi man- 
handle sundiy passers-bj'^ His very uniformed 
presence at the street-coinei is sufficient to keep 
depredatois away That is the use of a Law The 
Mysore High Court should be endowed with necessaiy 
powers in older that it could issue writs correspond- 
mg to mandamus and enforce the perfoimance of 
duty by public authoritioR ^ 
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(ii) Another deficiency m Oivil Law fiom the 
point of view of the citizen m Mysore is that which keeps 
latent and inoperable his right to proceed against the 
Government or its Agents foi toits and wrongs of various 
kinds done to personal and piivate lights Oui Act VII 
of 1923 IS veiy unduly lestiicted in scope and afiords no 
relief to the aggrieved citizen in general Its amendment 
so as to bring it into line with the corresponding law of 
British India has long been overdue 

16 Local Self-Government — The question of pro- 
viding elective democracy with an efficient executive is a 
very important one as it is a very difficult one If 
Government made it a rule to appoint an Executive 
Officer foi every Municipality that elects its own 
President, it may solve the problem m part But another 
part remains, namely — that of the degree of independence 
to be allowed to that officer and the agency to supervise 
and control his work This may well be the concern of 
the whole-time office! — the Ministry of Local Self- 
Government — to be appointed according to the recom- 
mendation of the Committee (Para 238 of the Kepoit ) 

17 Mysore in Indian Federation — Please see pages 
53-54 of this Note as to the method of lepiesentation 

18 The Federal Candidate — The following is the 
form of declaration I suggest for Mysore’s candidates foi 
the federal legislature (Page 54 of this Note, Para 228 of 
the Eepoit) — 

“ If elected, I shall make every endeavom possible 
to understand the aims and policies of the Government 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore in relation to 
the issues to be considered by the Federal Legislature and 
shall conduct myself as a member thereof with a con- 
scientious regard for the interests of the State.” 

Such a declaiation will put the duty of seekmg 
mfoimation from the Mysore Government on the member 
himself, without binding him in any way to follow the 
Government’s instructions or fettering his freedom of 
judgement 

19 (i) Natmalisation Laio — ‘An Act on the lines 
of the British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act of 

37 
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1914 (oi the Indian Natuiahzation Acfc, VII of 1926) 
should be enacted in Mysoie in oidei to provide foi the due 
confeiment of the status of Citizenship of the State on 
those who, not being Mysoieans by biith, wish to acquire 
that status. 

(ii) IP7/0 IS a “ Mysoiean ” in Law ? - In all laws, 
lules and otbei contexts where the phiase “Mysoiean 
by biith 01 domicile ” (oi the phrase “subject, by biith oi 
domicile, of His Highness the Mahaiaja”) occuis, the 
phrase “Mysoiean, natuial-boin or naturalized” (oi the 
phrase “ subject, natuial-born oi natuiahzed, of His High- 
ness the Maharaja ”) should be substituted 

20 Mysoie for Mysoieans — Only peisons who, 
whetbei by biith oi by naturalization, aie subjects of His 
Highness the Mahaiaja shall be eligible — ■' 

(i) foi appointment to posts in the seivice of the 
Government and of semi-Goveinmeut bodies — excepting 
posts m lespeot of which the Government has declaied 
la) that they are posts lequiiing technical ability or 
special skill and furthei (b) that theie aie no suitable 
persons available for them among the subjects of His 
Highness, and 

(ii) foi the rights and piivileges of citizenship such 
as the membeiship of legislative and municipal bodies and 
candidatme and voting at elections to such bodies 


Conclusion 

I beg leave to conclude with two quotations fiom two 
philosophei -statesmen who held positions of unrivalled 
eminence in Biitish politics The fiist is meant as an 
appeal to my fellow-citizens and the other to those who 
hold the destiny of ]\!fysoie m the palm of then hands at 
the present time 

To see clearly into the future faithei than a few 
paces in front of him is given to no man In which exact 
yeai of grace Besponsible Government will come to be 
found established m a perfect form in Mysoie and what its 
distinctive featuies will be, are questions that need not be 
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asked, foi the answer is obvious that fulfilment will be 
largely in accoidance with the good sense and capacity of 
the seekeis 


Appeal to Fellow-citizens 

On this problem, Loid. Balfoui has furnished us 
guidance in some compact phiases (In oidei to empha- 
size the qualities he takes into account, I have numbered 
them m the passage ) In the coni se of bis introduction 
to Bagehot’s little classic on the English Constitution, 
Balfoui observes as follows — 

If W0 would find the true basis of the long-diawn piocess 
which has gradually com ei ted mediaeval monarchy into a modem 
demociacy, the process bj which so much has been changed and so 
little destioyed, we must study temperament and character lathei 
than intellect and theory This is a truth which those who lecommend 
the wholesale adoption of British institutions m stiange lands might 
lemembei with advantage Such an experiment can haidly be without 
its dangers Constitutions are easily copied, tempeiaments are not , 
and if it should happen that the borroA\ed constitution and the native 
tempeiament fail to coriespond, the misfit may have senous lesults 
It matters httle what other gifts a people may possess if they aie 
wanting in those which, fiom this point of view, are of most importance 
If, foi example, they have no (1) capacity for grading their loyalties 
as well as foi being moved by them , if they have no (2) natural inch- 
nation to hberty and no (3) natural respect for law , if they lack 
(4) good humoui and (5) toleiate foul play , if they know not how 
(6) to compromise (7) or when, if they have not that (8) distrust of 
extreme conclusions which is sometimes misdesciibed as want of logic , 
if (9) conniption does not repel them , and if then (lO) divisions tend 
to be eithei too numerous or too profound, the successful working of 
British institutions may be difficult or impossible It may indeed be 
least possible where the arts of Parhamentaiy pursuation and the 
dextenties of Party management are brought to their highest 
perfection 

Should anv one be inchned to regard this as an overstatement, 
let him senously consider these last quahfications for Cabinet Govern- 
ment Let him note how difficult it would be to work the system, even 
m the countiy of its origin, if the House of Commons, instead of being 
organised by division into two main parties or three, were disorganised 
by division into (say) half a dozen of approximately equal strength 
And if this vision of confusion and intrigue fails to move him, let him 
consider another hypothesis Let the pohtical parties be reduced to 
two (admittedly the most convement number for Cabinet Government), 
but let the chasm dividing them be so profound that a change of 
administration would in fact be a revolution disguised under a consti- 
tutional procedme Does not this illustration, hke the first, show how 
dehoate is the pohtical machinery whose smooth working we usually 
take as a matter of course ? 
c 
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It ma> perhaps be lepliecl that if a majoiity of the House of 
Commons want a revolution, thej^ ought to have one , and no doubt if 
the House of Commons on this point fully lepiesented the settled con- 
victions of the commumtj^ the reply suflices But if not ? Is there 
any means of ensuiing that in these extreme cases, the House of 
Commons would represent the settled will of the community ? Is 
there any ground for expecting that our Cabinet system, admnubly 
fitted to adjust pohtical action to the ordinary oscillations of pubhc 
opimon, could deal with these violent situations? Could it long 
svuvive the shocks of revolutionary and counter-revolutioparj" violence? 
I know not The experiment has never been tried Oui altemating 
Cabinets, though belonging to difi'eient parties, have nevei dtffeied 
about the foundations of society And it is evident that our whole 
pohtical machinery pie-supposes a people so fundamentally at one that 
they can safely affoid to bicker, and so sine of their own moderation 
that they are not dangeiously distuibed by the never-ending din of 
political conflict May it always be so 


Appeal to Government 

My othei quotation is from Lord Moiley’s Life of 
Gobden — 

Great economic and ’’social forces ’flow with a tidal sweep over 
communities that are only half conscious of that which is befalhng 
them Wise statesmen are those who foresee what time is thus 
bringing, and endeavour to shape institutions and to mould men’s 
thought and puipose in accordance with the change that is silently 
surrounding them To this type Oobden by his character and bis 
influence belonged Hence, amid the coaise strife and bhnd passion of 
the casual factions of the day, his name will stand conspicuously out 
as a good servant of the Commonwealth, and be long held in grateful 
memory 

I can think of nothing bettei to vush foi the statesmen 
of Mysore than that a similar verdict should, when the 
time comes, be lecoided of their woith and service 


D. V Gdndappa, 
dth Octobei 1939 
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APPENDIX “A” 


Theee resolutions of the Mysore People’s Convention 
27 til Decembei 1919 


I 

(i) In the opinion of the Mysore People’s Convention, the 
proper mode of enabling the Native States to exercise their undoubted 
right of participating in the settlement of AU-Tndia questions is to 
estabbsh a Council of Native States to be composed of the Ministers or 
Agents deputed by the Governments of the Native States, the pimlege 
of representation in such a Council being extended to all Native States 
that have instituted a Constitutional system of government No 
legislative oi other measure that affects the Native States as well as 
British India should be put in force unless it he passed by a majonty 
of the States’ Council 

(u) This Convention afiBi ms that the State of Mysore is in eveiY 
way ehgible to be associated with the administration of AU-India affair’s 
by being duectly represented in an Assembly hke the States’ Council 
above proposed 


Moved by Mi M Venkatakrishnayya 

Seconded by Mr A E Nageswaia lyei, B A , B L 

(Now Judge of the High Court) 

Supported by Mr C Srinivasa Eao (Chikmagalur) and Mr S 
Venkatesaiya, B A , B L (Hassan) 

II 

This Convention is of opimon that the time had arrived when, 
in order to make the admimstration more responsible and more respon- 
sive to pubhc opimon, as also to afford better opportunities for the 
development of pubhc hfe, the State Executive Council should, as a 
first step, be made to include two members taken from among the 
non-oflScial citizens of the State chosen for their ability and pubhc 
spirit 


Moved by Mr C Srimvasa Eao 

Seconded by Mr M Venkatakrishnayya 

Supported by Messrs N Y Narayana Murthy, B A , B L , 
Nanjappa Setty (Mandya), C B Gopala Eao (Kolar) and 
B Abdui Eahmon, B A (Bangalore) 
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III 


The Mysore People’s Convention earnestly 
Mysore Newspapers Begulation of 1908 should be 
further loss of time 


prays that the 
repealed without 


Moved by Mr B Abdor Eahmon, b a 
S econded by Mr H Krishna Sastrj' 

Supported by Mr S Srikantayyai BA, B L and several 
others 


APPENDIX "B” 

Feebdom op Speech 

The j atson d’cli e for freedom of speech is that a parliamentary 
body will not be able to come to sound conclusions, unless there has 
been the utmost possible frankness in communication of information 
and opimon among its members While this freedom is of paramount 
importance, it is not less important to ensure that that freedom will not 
be abused by persons wanting either in carefulness to search for truth 
and to state it without exaggoiatiou, or in regard for the interests and 
feelings of others Preventing such abuses of privilege is the responsi- 
bihty cast upon the President, and to ensure that the President 
himself will act in this matter under some salutary fear is the task of 
the Constitution Under the Government of India Act of 1919, 
members of the Indian Legislative Assemby enjoy Freedom of Speech 
(Section 67-7) " subject to the Eules and Standmg Orders ” affecting 
the Chamber One of such Eules, Eule 67 (2), lays down that " a 
member, while speaking, shall not (ii) make a personal charge 

against a member or (v) utter treasonable, seditious, or 

defamatory words ” The enforcing of this Buie is one of the duties laid 
upon the President by Eule 65 ' The President shall preserve order 

and have all power’s necessary for the purpose of enforcing his deci- 
sions He may direct any member whose conduct is, in 

his opimon, grossly disorderly to withdraw immediately from the 
Assembly ” And the wholesome condition that these senous res- 
ponsibihties of the President are exercised both with care and without 
partiahty towards any member or section of the House, is secured by 
the fact of his being , m his turn, subject to the scrutiny and control 
of the House Section 63 (o) of the Government of India Act makes 
it clear that, just as the Assembly has the power of electing its 
President, it has also the power of removing a person from the 
Presidentship [Sections 22, 28 and 38 of the New Government of 
India Act of 1936 also contain provisions similar to those of the cunent 
Act just cited ] 
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" It 18 hardly necessarj' to point out that the conditions of Free 
Speech m the British Parliament are in essence the same as above 
Sir Erskine May says — “ The cases in which membeis have been 
called to account and punished foi offensive words spoken before the 
House aie too numerous to mention Some have been admomshed> 
and in the Commons, some have been expelled Membeis using 
unpaihamentary language aie promptly called to order, and generally 
satisfy the House witli an explanation or apology , if not, they will he 
dealt with under Standing Older Nos 18 or 20, oi punished as the 
House may think fit ” Standing Order No 18 vests in the Speaker 
(President) power to “ name” the member gmlty of abusing the Eules 
of the House oi disregarding the authority of the chair and to initiate 
a motion for tire punisliment of such member Standing Order No 20 
gives power to the Speaker to order a disoideilj member to withdrrw 
immediately from the House The 'Ultimate powei of auaiding pinnsh- 
meni'i’i,in the House of Commons, exeicised by the whole House, 
and to that extent the individual responsibility of its Speaker (Presi- 
dent) IS somewhat mm a restricted tlian that of the President of tlie 
Indian Assembly Nevertheless, the Speaker of the British House of 
Commons has substantial powers, and he is hhewisc subject not only 
to the electi'ng, but also to the censuring vote of the House If the 
membeis are subject to his mile, he is subject to their judgement 

The substance of the whole matter seems to my mind to be this 
that ]U8t as the members of the House should be amenable to the 
authonty of the President in then exercise of then freedom, the 
President should in some form be amenable to their authority 
as regards his regulation of then use of freedom I have no 
doubt that there will be general agieement to the view that the 
exercise of freedom and pnvrlege should be regulated, and if the 
regulating authority should itself escape suspicion of partiality or 
of wilful error or of neghgence, it is essential that that authoiitv 
should also be placed under the scrutiny and control of the 
House over which it presides It is for this reason that I insist that 
the privilege of electing the President and of judging of his conduct 
should come as an inseparable concomitant of the privilege of free 
speech Parhamentary privilege in its various forms constitutes but 
one hnk in the chain of ideas which make up democratic constitu- 
tionalism To pull just one fragment of one of these ideas out of its 
context and fasten it, without its rational accompaniments, on our 
constitution, is to introduce a reform of very doubtful value I am all 
for freedom of speech , but for that freedom together wuth the means 
of exercising a salutary influence on him who is to regulate the use of 
that freedom ” 

— Prom Ml D V Gundappa’s Note of Dissent attached to the 
Eeport of the Bepresentative Assembly and Legislative Council 
Eules Eevision Committee, 1936 (The Mysoie Gazette, Novem- 
ber 19, 1936) 
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APPENDIX “0” 

Balloting foe Resolutions in the British House - 
OP COItfMONS 

"Numbers aie assigned by the ballot papei to the names m 
stgnatwes of the Members intending to give a notice, and abpg 'of 
paper bearing corresponding numbers are folded up and placed in the 
bollot box When the Speaker has called on Members to give their 
notices of motions, the clerk assistant, having shuffled the shps of 
paper, diaws them out, one by one, and notifies to the house the 
number that has been diawn out The Speakei theieupon anpounces 
the name of the Member to whose signature that numhei is attached 
upon the ballot paper , and, following the Speakei’s call, each Membei, 
in his turn, rises and states the notice which he gives, and the day 
that he has choseu foi the motion In order to secure the piece- 
denoe obtained by the ballot, he must hand in a copy of his notice 
at the table on the same day before the rising of the house When 
the ballot paper has been called over, Members whose names w'eie 
theieon, and other Members, may give further notices ” 

I 

— Paihameniary Piactice by Sii Erskine May 

(Page 241, 11th Edition, 1906 



